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DEi:)TCATED 


TO 

COLLEAGUES IN THE NfOVEMEN' 



PREFACE 


This is a broad and cursory survey of the trade union nioveinent 
as it has developed in India during the last forty years. The 
survey is obviously not exhaustive as the object was to indicate 
the main trends rather than to note all details. It is hoped that, 
howsoever imperfect, it vnll prove of som<^ use to trade union 
workers as well as to others intercjsted in the trade union 
movement. 

In writing tlie book I have' drawn extensively on all published 
materials on the subject. I am grateful to all those writers and 
more particularly to Dr. S. D. Punekar and Shris. A. S. and J. S. 
Mathur whose books have been of much help. I am also grateful 
to many trade union workers who took interest in this work and 
helped me with information and documents. 

Apart from published materials, I have also relied on nn 
impressions and information gathered in the course of thirty 
years of ass(Kiation with the movement. In telling the storj' of 
the movement and the various phases through which it passed 
I have tried to be as objective and tnithful as possible. But it 
was never my intention to present merely a dry narration of facts 
and incidents. I have tried to interiwet and assess them. I have 
also tri(?d to evaluate their influence on the growth, in the country, 
of a sound and stable deiiKxrratic trade, union movement. There 
may be differences of opinion regarding that assessment and 
evaluation, but I trust there will be none regarding the facts that 
I have presented. 

The free and democratic trade union movement that is deve¬ 
loping in the country has yet to face many problems and cross 
many hurdles. A free and frank discussion of those problems and 
hurdles, in the light of experiences made by the movement, may 
help it to face them with confidence. The* survey that 1 have 
attempted will, I hope, contribute to that discussion. 

Bombay Nov. 30, 1960 


V. B. Kabnik 
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CHAPl-EB I 


EARLY EFFORTS 

As AN ORGANISED MOVEMENT trade uEiions began to take shape 
in India in the years immediately following the end of the first 
world war. Economic conditions created by the war and the 
political ferment that developed in the country were together 
responsible for the rise of this new type of organisation. 

The rise of trade unions was a new development in the society. 
In its long history through the ages there is no organisation 
which can bo regarded as the prototype of a trade union. There 
are some similarities between a trade union and a caste, but 
there are more dissimilarities than similarities. A caste is many 
a time wedded to a profession or a craft. Originally the caste 
system may have developed, at least partially, as a result of 
diflPerent professions and practices followed by various sections 
of the society. But in course of time caste became entirely 
dependent on liirth. One is bom into a caste, he cannot join 
it The link between the caste and the profession or craft also 
broke down in later years. However, there are still some profes¬ 
sions and crafts which are princ*ipally carried on by members of 
some castes. But even those castes have now started building 
up trade unions, the caste feeling acting as an additional cement¬ 
ing factor. 

Other old social «>rganisations that come to mind are the 
guild-type Mahafans or S/rreniv, which existed in pre-British 
society. Some of them are still existing and in a city like 
Ahmedabad they still exercise a certain measure of influence 
and authority. But they were essentially the organisations of 
traders and merchants. They laid down rules and regulations of 
trade, they insisted on their observance and they punished those 
who did not follow them. They were not the organisations of 
the toiling masses, as the trade unions of the present day arc. 

Some observers are inclined to find close similarities between 
the Shrenis and Mahajans of ancient and medieval India and 
the trade unions of the modem era. Prominent amongst them 
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is K. T. Shall who in his AncietU Fouruhtkms of Economics in 
Imlia has compared the workers’ and craftsmen’s guilds witli 
'‘the present-day labour organisations” (page 49). A study of 
ancient texts does not, however, lend support to this idea. After 
a close study of those texts, K. M. Saran has arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions about the real position of those ancient insti¬ 
tutions. He writes: “In fact guilds were not essentially economic 
but also political bodies; for besides guilds of artisans, crafts¬ 
men, workers, merchants, trade^rs etc., there were guilds of 
villagers, forest police and even of robbers and free b(M>ters. In 
some cases, guilds of villagers worked as auxilliaries to the King 
and helped him in his administration. These guilds W(TC small 
autonomous units, organised by the men of different vocations, 
for their ow^n collective benefits.” At another place he writes: 
“The inenilxns of the guilds were their own employers. Tliey 
carried on production work and employed their own capital 
and labour. They were thus in the position of both the employ¬ 
ers and the \vagt>-earners. Everything was based on mutual 
confidence; e^ery one worked for the good of all. The main 
purpose of the guilds was tHillectivc securitj’ of life and property 
and fr<?edoin of thought, speech and action and freedom from 
want and misery. Though they worked for wages, yet what¬ 
ever they earned or produced or received belonged to them all”.^ 
Whatever, however, their character and their place in the social 
life of ancient India, thev did not influence in anv wav the rise 
of trade unions. Over the country' as a whole they had ceased 
to exist as living organisations long before the emergence of the 
factory industry. 

Trade unions arc essentially the product of modern large- 
scale industry. A society which did not have the latter did not 
have the former; neither was there any need for them. There 
is no point, therefore, in looking into old records for discovering 
the roots of trade unions in institutions of esirlier ages. Indian 
trade unions did not grow out of any existing institutions in the 
society. Tliey developed as a new institution. But before the 
unions were actually fonned there were some earlier attempts, 
no doubt isolated and epliemcral, at articulating the protest of 
workers and giving expression to their demand for lessening the 
rigours of industrial life. There is a record of a protest strike 
in 1877 of the workers of the Empress Mills in Nagpur over their 
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wage rates. Later there was in Bombay a better organised 
movement for demanding improvements in laws relating to 
factories. In September 1884 two public meetings of textile 
Avorkers were organised in Bombay, one on the 23rd and the other 
on the 26th, to protest against wrc^tched conditions of work in 
factories. A petition was adopted at tlie meeting demanding a 
weekly holiday, half an hours midday recess, regular payment 
of monthly wages imd compensation in cases of accidents. The 
petition was signed by over five thousand workmen and present¬ 
ed to the President of tlie Factor)^ Commission which was 
appointed to make recommendations regarding the improvement 
of the Factories Act. This can be legitimately regarded as the 
beginning of the labour movement. 

Another petition making the same demands was presented to 
the Government of Bombay in April 1890. On this occasion it 
was signed by over seventeen thousand workers. These petitions 
may have had some eflFect on the new Factories Act that was 
cmacted in 1891. According to Dr. R. K. Das, there were 
bctw'een 1882 and 1890 twenty-five strikes. They took place 
in various centres in the' country.- It is important to note at this 
place tliat the demand of Indian workers for improvements 
in conditions of work received cordial support from the textile 
workers and textile factor)- owners of Great Britain. Tlie lower 
cost of production of Indian goods, possible only because of 
low wages, long hours of work and absence of all amenities in 
factories, was affecting the competitive position of the British 
ti'xtile industry. This factor, as will be seen later, has from 
time to time helped the enactment of a number of labour laws 
beneficial to workers. 

N. M. Ixikhanday, who can be regarded as the first leader 
of Indian workers, had taken the initiative in organising this 
protest against conditions obtaining in factories which were now 
growing in the countr^^ He was ably supported by a Parsi 
philanthropist and social worker, Shapiirji Bengali. Lokhanday 
established in 1890 an organisation called Bombay Mill- 
hands’ Association, the first labour organisation to be formed 
in the country. He became the President of the Association 
with one D. C. Athaide as its Secretary. The object of the 
Association was to invite the attention of the Government and 
the public to the many grievances of the textile workers of 
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Bombay, and to agitate for the revision of the Fact(»ies Act of 
1881. It published a journal called Deenbandhu (the Friend 
of the Down-Trodden). It was not, however, a trade union in 
its real sense. It had no membership, no rules and regulations 
and no funds. It was essentially a welfare organisation started 
and conducted by a public spirited individual.* 

Similar organisations were started in lata: years. The most 
notable amongst them were the Kamgar Hitvardhak Sabha and 
the Social Service League. The former was started in 1909 and 
the latter in 1911. The Hitvardhak Sabha under the leadership 
of B. R. Nare, S. K. Bole and N. A. Talcherkar did 
a lot of work until the twenties in the field of welfare. FVcnn 
time to time it also acted as a negotiating agency with the 
employers for the settlemoit of grievances. The Social Service 
League is still in existoice. It is doing valuable work in the 
fields of welfare and education. It did not engage itself at any 
time in trade union work. There was a similar organisation in 
Calcutta founded as far back as 1878. It was called the Working 
Men’s Mission. It was founded by the Brahmo Samaj. It 
established and cmiducted night .schools for workers. Another 
orgam’sation, the Working Men’s Institution, was established in 
the same city in 1905.* 

Some other organisations, more on the lines of trade unions, 
were also framed during the closing years of the nineteoith 
century and the early years of the twentieth, ’The most notable 
amount them is the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
of In^ and Burma which was formed in 1897. It is stfll in 
existence thou^ under a different name. It has been an 
organisation of covenanted European staff and Anglo-Indians 
employed on the Railways. The organisation is more a mutual 
insurance society tiian a trade union. Other organisations which 
came into existence were the Printers’ Union in Calcutta in 1905 
and the Postal Union in Bombay in 1907. These were essentially 
trade unions, but th^ did not last long and wore not able to 
do any crmtinuous work. 

Strikes were also not imknown. There are some instances of 
workers resorting to strikes and gaining their demands. But 
they were a rare occurrence. A Bulletin of the Department of 
Industries and Labour of the Government of India has remarked: 
‘The w(nkefs udio were for the most part villagers endeavouring 
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to improve their position by a temporary allegiance to industry 
were submissive and unor^nised; and if conditions became too 
distasteful, the natural remedy was not the strike but the 
abandonment by individuals of the mill or of industry generally”. 
This continued to be the position not only in the early years but 
for many years in many parts even after the rise of the organised 
trade union movement. On the other hand, it was never diffi¬ 
cult to pull workers into the general political movement. In 
1908, when the nationalist leader, the late Mr. B. G. Tilak, was 
sentenced to a term of eight years in jail in a sedition case, the 
textile workers of Bombay went on a strike for a day as a protest 
against the conviction and the sentence. In later years there will 
be many such instances of workers’ and trade unions’ partici¬ 
pation in political activities. 

One labour problem which attracted public attention even in 
those early days was the condition of life and work of indentured 
workers. Large numbers of Indian workers had gone abroad 
to British colonies and other countries under the system of 
indenture. This flow of Indian workers as indentiued labourers 
began near about 1830 and continued until die system was 
abolished in 1922. The conditions of abject poverty, misery and 
un^ployment whidi prevailed in the rural areas, as a result of 
the destruction of handicraft industries and the growth of 
peculation, compelled workers to offer themselves as indentured 
labourers. There was a demand for them in many countries 
owing to the abolition of slaver)'. Workers w^t as far East as 
the Fiji Islands and as far West as the West Indies. I..arge 
numbers of them went to South and East Africa and to Malaya, 
Burma and Ceylon. Terms and conditions under which they had 
to work were not far different from those of slavery, die material 
distinction being that the contract was for a limited number of 
years. 

In course of time die horrible conditions under which they 
had to work and live aroused public sympathy and there deve¬ 
loped a growing demand fctf the abolition of the system. The 
agitation was sponsored not by workers but by eminent public 
men whose conscience revolted against the inequities of the 
system. Wrarkers in the country were then too unorganised, too 
backward and too immature to think of the pli^t of their 
brethren in far off countries and to organise activities for their 
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relief. Abolition of the indenture system became one of the 
planks of the national movement and, under pressure of public 
opinion, the Government prohibited recniitment in 1917 and 
abolished the system in 1922. Mahatma Gandhi, who in later 
years established and developed the Textile Labour Association 
of Ahmedabud, began his work in the labour field through his 
work amongst the indentured workers in South Afirica. The 
lessons that he learnt in the course of that work helped him in 
the activities that he develupinl after his return in Ahmedabad 
and other places. A slightly less onerous system of indentured 
labour also prevailed within the country itself in tlie case of tea, 
coffee, indigo and other plantations. Thei'e were from time to 
time efforts to ventilate the grievances of those workers and to 
secure for them some relief. Tlje Satyagraha movement in 
Champaran that Mahatma Gandhi launched in 1916 can be 
mentione<l as one of those efforts. 

All these were, however, stray and scattered efforts wliich 
took place from time to time. They had no continuity in them. 
They did not take the shape of a stable, organised movement 
until after the impact of the first world war. 



CHAPTER II 


WORKERS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Modern industry began to develop in India in the decade 
1850-1860. The first cotton textile mill was established in 
Bombay in the year 1853. About the same time began the 
establishment of jute mills in Calcutta. A railway line was 
established between B<)mbay and Surat in 1853. A little later 
Calcutta was connected by railway to the coal mining centre 
of Ranigiinj, where extraction of coal had begun since the second 
decade of the century. Railway communication >vas also esta¬ 
blished at the port of Madras. In course of time^ the ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras came to be connected by railways 
with the entire hinterland. This enabled the transport of im¬ 
ported manufactured goods to the countryside and of indi¬ 
genous raw materials to tiu' ports for export to Great Britain 
and other countries. This led to the rapid growth of port 
cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras initially as centres of 
import and export trade and later also as centres of industry. 

Cotton textile industry developed rapidly in the course of the 
next fifty years in cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Nagpur and Kanpur. The following table will give an idea of 
its growth until the early years of the t>ventieth century: 


Year 

Mills 

Operatives 

1879-80 

58 

39,537 

1889-90 

114 

99,224 

1900-01 

194 

1,56,355 

1913-14 

264 

2,60,847' 


The textile industry registered this growth in spite of the 
obstacles that lay in its way. The textile interests in Great 
Britain were opposed to the growth of that industry^ in India. 
They tried to cripple it in various ways. The then Government 
of India was amenable to their pressure and influence. Many 
steps were taken by the Government under their influence which 
hindered the gi-owth of the industry. The most obnoxious 
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amongst diem was the impositimi of an Excise Duty on cloth 
manufactured in India. The Excise Duty became in later year.s 
the subject matter of bitter controversy and was once responsible 
for a strike of textile workers. But in spite of all these 
difficulties the industry grew and gave employment to a larger 
and larger number of workers. 

Simultaneously jute industry developed in Calcutta. In the 
course of half a century or so over W mills were established 
and in 1912 they were providing employment to about two 
lakh workers. Ihe development of jute industry did not also 
meet with the approval of industrialists in Great Britain, but 
their opposition to its growth was not as vehement as in the 
case die cotton indus^. Railway communications developed 
during the period and by 1913-14 railway mileage increased to 
30,533 miles and the number of railway employees to 5,97,415. 

Two odier industries that developed during the period were 
mining and plantations. In 1915 mining gave empl(^onent to 
over a lakh and a half workers and plantations to over seven 
lakhs. From the point of view of the trade union movement, 
however, the two industries were of no significance until a 
mudi later period. In the case of both industries the workers 
were extremely backward. In the case of plantations they were, 
moreover, indentured labourers taken away from their native 
habitation to a distant part of the countr)'. In the case of both 
mines and plantations not merely the work places but the places 
where workers resided also belonged to the employers. It was 
difficult for outsiders to find entry into those places. As a result, 
in spite of their ver)' low wages and wretched conditions of 
life and work, the message of the trade union movement did 
not reach them for a pretty long time. 

In the first sixty years of indu.sti'iah'sation only two factoiy 
industries developed in the country. They were cotton tactile 
and jute textile. The first modem steel plant was established 
(Hily in 1911 when the Tata Iron and Steel Co. opened its steel 
works in Jamshedpur. Apart from mining, there was no odier 
basic or heavy industry. There were no other consumers’ goods 
industries as well. Ihe country remained essentially an agri¬ 
cultural country oqiorting raw materials and importing fr^ 
abroad all her requirmnents of manufactured goods excepting 
textiles, It was the deliberate policy of the then Government 
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of India to retain India as a supplier of raw materials and as a 
market for manufactured goods. The growth of British indus¬ 
tries was dependent upon India providing a constant supply 
of cheap raw materials and an assured market for finished 
products. The industrial and economic policies of the Govern¬ 
ment were directed towards ensuring and maintaining that 
position. The industrial development of the country was pur¬ 
posefully retarded. Only those industries were allowed to grow 
which did not compete with British industries or where, as in 
the case of textiles, it was not possible to hold up their growth. 
This continued to be the policy until the exigencies of the world 
war compelled a revision. Then, on the recommendation of the 
Industrial Commission, presided over by Lord Hunter, a policy 
of discriminating protection was adopted and a number of new 
industries were allowed to develop. But the stoiy of that deve¬ 
lopment belongs to a later chapter. 

The industrial development that took place in this period was 
not a natural development. Tlic indigenous handicraft and 
village industries did not grow into modem machine-based 
industries. The former decayed and died while the latter 
developed as a hot house growth. Handicraft and village in¬ 
dustries could not hold their own against imported cheap 
manufactured goods which flooded the country. Their decay 
and disintegration threw out of employment millions of village 
artisans and craftsmen who were then required to fall back on 
land which was already overcrowded. Tlic percentage of per¬ 
sons dependent on agriculture registered a steady increase. The 
industries which were started were restricted to a few cities, 
and a few types. Their growth was inordinately slow. They 
did not usher in a new industrial society. They deprived the 
old agrarian, and handicraft-based society of all its strength 
and vitality but did not replace it by a new social order. They 
were weak and dependent. They passed from one crisis into 
another as, owing to the growing poverty of the rural masses 
who constituted the overwhelming majority of the people, they 
lacked an expanding internal market which alone could have 
enabled them to develop and prosper. Tliis limiting factor ope¬ 
rated in the country for a very long time and retarded the growth 
of industries. 

The industries that developed had in the beginning some 
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difficulty in getting their labour force. They were located in 
cities while the surplus man-power (rf the country resided in 
villages. The unemployed artisans of the countryside had to 
be attracted to the cities to seek employment in the factories. 
Initially the factories had to .send out recruiting agents and pro¬ 
vide amenities like housing in order to attract them. But towards 
the end of the century the situation changed. The railways had 
opened up the countryside and people could easily go to the 
cities. The pressure of population in villages had grown immen¬ 
sely and there was considerable increase in unemployment, 
poverty and misery. Cottage and handicraft industries had died, 
leaving millions of artisans and craftsmen svithout any means 
of livelihood. They had to leave their villages and migrate to 
eities in search of jobs. They travelled hundreds of miles and 
went to Bombay or Calcutta or Madras or Nagpur. Many went 
overseas to Burma or Malaya or Ceylon or as far away as the 
island of Fiji. There has been since then an increasing and 
constantly growing flow from the villages into the cities. The 
industries that developed were not able to absorb more than a 
small portion of the men, women and children who poured each 
year into the cities. The supply of labour was in excess of the 
demand. This has continued to be the position since then 
except occasionally during periods of war or epidemics of 
plague, influenza or .such other diseases. The effect of this 
factor on the bargaining strength of workers can be easily 
imagined. It has acted since then as a serious obstacle in the 
way of the growth of trade unions. 

Workers did not go to the cities willingly. Poverty and lack 
of employment opportunities compelled them to leave their 
village homes and run to cities. As the Royal Commission on 
Labour has pointed out, workers "are pushed, not pulled to 
the city*. Even after taking employment in cities, workers 
retained their connections with villages. They were always 
eager to go back to their villages and, particularly in the earlier 
period, regarded their industrial employment in cities as only 
a temporary assignment. In that frame of mind workers could 
not think of any continuous organised efforts to imj^ove their 
conditions of life. When things became unbearable they chang¬ 
ed their jobs or went back to their villages. 

There were many otha* factors which came in the way of 
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workers building up protective organisations like trade unions. 
In the cities they found themselves in a strange and hostile 
environment. They were cut away from their homes and their 
families. They were at the mercy of middlemen who had helped 
them to come to the city and get jobs. They came from various 
parts of the country and were divided from each other by 
differences of religion, caste, community and language. The 
Royal Commission on Labour has described in vivid terms the 
strange environment in which migrant workers found themselves 
on coming to cities. It says: “The first fact to be noted is that 
the industrial worker is living in an environment which is strange 
to him, and the contrast betwetm his original home and the? 
scene of his work may be tremendous. We have already noted 
that some of tlie most important streams of migration cross 
language boundaries; many sections of factory workers, form, as 
it were, foreign colonies, surrounded by a language and a culture 
largely alien to them. This alone would tend to give an artificial 
character to industrial life; the people have been uprooted and 
find themselves in a milieu of strange traditions, or no traditions 
at all. The customs and sanctions, good and bad alike, to which 
they have been accustomed are all weakened. The ties which 
gave village its corporate and organic character arc loosened, 
new ties are not easily formed, and life tends to become more 
individuar.- Placed in this strange* environment, it took workers 
a long time to discover themselves and to discover the power 
that lies in their unity and organisation. 

M. N. Roy has in his well-known book India in Transition 
commented on the situation as follows: “The craft industries 
of India were not gradually replaced by factories. The com¬ 
mercial penetration of India by British capitalism pushed the 
productive forces backward. Having lost his trade the artisan 
was forced back to the land. It was only two or three generations 
later that industries grew up in Indian cities. Thus, the city 
workers of modem India did not come out of the ranks of artisans, 
but comprised mostly of the landless peasants or agricultural 
labourers. No wonder the majority of wage earners remained 
unskilled and loosely organised for a long period.’** 

Harold Butler, of the International Labour Organisation, has 
also eaepressed the same opinion. He wrote, that in India there 
was no gradual transition from die old to modern methods of 
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industrial production and that there were ‘'few wellkni^ bodies 
of skilled craftsmen such as formed the backbone of trade union 
development in western countries It is these factors which 
delayed the growth of trade unions. 

In the meanwhile the munber of factories was growing and 
simultaneously the number of industrial workers was also grow¬ 
ing. In 1914 there were 2,936 factories in the country and the 
number of workers employed in them was over nine lakhs.-*^ 
There were besides many more workers employed in railways, 
mines, plantations and the various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. The owners of factories and other employers were power¬ 
ful, alert and conscious. In spite of the opposition of the British 
industrialists and the lukewarm attitude of the Government they 
had succeeded in carving out for themselves a big place in the 
national economy. When the world war broke out and provided 
them with new opportunities they were ready to seize them and 
turn them to their advantage. Workers, on the other hand, were 
ignorant, backward and disorganised. They had no protective 
organisations which could guide them and help them defend and 
advance their interests. When the war broke out and prices 
soared high and shortages of food and other consumer goods 
developed, the whole burden of the economic crisis fell upon 
the unprotected shoulders of workers. They bore the burden 
for a time silently and ungrudgingly. But as it became more 
and more unbearable, dissatisfaction and resentment developed 
in their ranks; a protest began to take shape, and out of that 
protest was bom the trade union movement which gave voice 
to their demands and aspirations. 



CH/UTiai III 


INITIAL STEPS 

The FiBST OBGANiSATiON on the lines of a modern trade union 
that was formed in India was the Madras Labour Union. It was 
formed in the year 1918. It was principally an organisation of 
textile w(»’kers employed in the Buckin^am and Carnatic Mills. 
It began, however, as a general union of all workers and in the 
initial stage tramwaymen, rickshaw pullers and workers of many 
other trades joined die union along with textile workers. 

One of the leaders of the national movement, B. P. Wadia, was 
responsible for the organisation of the union. Wadia was an 
associate of Dr. Annie Besant, one of the most prominent leaders 
of die Indian National Congress and the principal organiser of 
the Home Rule movement. Wadia was then the Assistant Editor 
of Dr. Annie Besant’s daily paper New India. He was known as 
a radical political worker and had earned the displeasure of die 
Government of Madras by his political and social activities. 

It was in April 1918, that Wadia was approached for help to 
ventilate the grievances of the workers of the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills and to secure their redress. A couple of meetings 
were organised and befmre the end of the month the Madras 
Labour Union was established with a monthly membcrsliip fee 
of anna 1. Workm joined the union with enthusiasm. It 
was for the first time that somebody was talking to them about 
their rights and showing diem the way of securing redress of 
their grievances throu^ organisation. This was a new experience 
for the wm^kers. 

The main grievance of the workers was the short midday recess 
that th^ were getting. It was dien a twelve hour day. The 
midday recess oi half an hour hardly left them any time to rush 
home, swallow a few morsels of food and insh back to the factory. 
The uni(m succeeded in securing an extension of the recess by 
ten minutes. Other grievances of the workers related to the 
treatment that was meted out to them by supervisory ofiBcers 
who-happened to be Europeans. Workers complained of abuse. 
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insult and assault. The fact that the offenders were Eurc^eans 
and the victims Indians gave a keen edge to the grievance. 
These acts of the European office offended the newly awakened 
nab'cmal and racial consciousness of workers and their leaders. 
The union paid more attention to them than to the economic 
demands of workers. A number of cases were instituted in 
courts. Some of them resulted in convictions, in some apologies 
were secured. This gave the workers a new consciousness of 
their strength and they rallied round the union which helped 
them to stand up for their ri^ts. 

The workers were also dissatisfied with their wages, more 
partiailarly in view of the steep rise in prices. The union 
agitated for a rise in wages. But it did not stop at that. It 
opened a cheap grain shop for its members. A library was also 
opened and some welfare activities were undertaken. In 1920 
there was an open conflict between the union and the employers. 
There was a strike which was followed by a lockout. The 
employers filed a civil suit against Wadia and other leaders of 
the union claiming damages for inciting workers to commit a 
breach of their contract of service. There was then no trade 
union legislation under which the union and its leaders could 
claim protection. The suit was decreed against the union. The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Secretary of State for 
India by the British Labour Party and later in 1921 the Indian 
Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution requesting legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade unions. Five more 
years were to pass before the Indian Trade Unions Act was en¬ 
acted. In the meanwhile trade unions and trade union workers 
enjoyed no protection against civil or criminal action, but that 
did not deter them from going ahead with their activities for 
protecting and advancing the interests of workers. 

The Madras Labour Union broke dt)wn in 1924 after six years 
of useful work. It bioki; down btx-ause of dissensions amongst 
outsiders that is, non-employee public men who had volunteered 
to help employees to organise and conduct the union. Some 
differences developed amongst them as a result of which the 
activities of the union were paralysed. Later a rival union was 
formed and the Madras Labour Union ceased to exist as a 
functioning, representative union. The problem of outsiders 
in trade unions will recnir again and again in the course of their 
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further development. It will be useful at one of those stages 
of development to discuss the role of outsiders and to consider 
the utility or otherwise of that peculiarity of the Indian .trade 
union movement. At this stage it may be stated, however, that 
It is extremely unlikely that in 1918 the Madras Labour Union 
would have come into existence if some outsiders like B. P. 
Wadia and his colleagues had not been tliere to give the workers 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills the necessar)'^ assistance 
and leadership. It is likely that but for the operation of that 
extraneous factor those workers may not have been able to come 
together and form the first trade union in the country. 

Within a short time of this development in Madras, trade 
unions began to be formed in other cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. In 1918 two unions were formed in Bombay, one in 
Calcutta, the Indian Seamen’s Union, and four in Madras. Next 
year, ten new unions were formed, five in Bombay, two in Madras 
and one each in Bengal, U.P. and the Punjab. Important 
amongst these wen* the M.S.M. Railway Employees’ Union in 
Madras and the Seamen’s Union in Bombay. The year 1920 saw 
the birth of many more unions. They were formed in many 
parts of the country and covered such workers as railwaymen, 
dock workers, textile workers, engineering workers and others. 
The most important of the unions formed this year was the 
Majur Mahajan, the Textile Laboiu Association of Ahmedabad. 
Another important union was the B. B. & C. I. Railway Emplo¬ 
yees' Union which exists even today though under a different 
name, the nam(? of the union having been changed with the 
change in the name of the railway. The year also saw the birth 
of the All India Trade Union Congress which for tlu* next ten 
years or so acted iis the organiser and the coordinator of the 
movement. 

One may stop here for a while and cast a glance at the factors 
which helped the growth of trade unions in these years immedi¬ 
ately following the termination of the war. The first and the 
most important factor was, of course, the economic condition. 
Wages had not kept pace with the rise in prices. As a result, 
there was acute distress and discontent amongst workers. 
Industries had, on the other hand, developed during the war 
years and were experiencing a period of prosperity. A number 
of new industries had grown and they, along with the old 
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established industries, were making big profits. It was more 
profitable for them to concede (be demands of workers and keep 
the factories working than to resist the demands and face stopp¬ 
ages of work. Moreover, during those couple of years there was 
a comparative shortage of workers owing to the epidemic of 
influenza which swept through the country. Workers were there¬ 
fore in a better bargaining position. All this helped the growth 
of trade unions and, as some concessions were securcxl through 
their efiorts, workers rallied to them in large numbers. 

Another factor which helped was the new upsurge of the 
national movement. During the war years the Home Rule agita¬ 
tion had developed into a mighty movement. It was no longer 
confined to a small class of prosperous lawyers and doctors and 
businessmen. The entire educated middle class had been drawn 
into it. The whole c‘Ountry was hopefully looking forward to 
the end of the war for getting a large measure of self-government 
that had been promised. The Montague Chelmsford Reforms that 
were announced did not satisfy the people. There was all over 
the country a spontaneous movement of anger and protest. 
Measures like the Rowlatt Act and the inhuman firing on an 
unarmed mass in the Jallianwallah Bagh added further to the 
anger and the resentment of the people. Mahatma Gandhi 
appeared on the scene and under his unique leadership the 
national movement spread far and wide in the country and be¬ 
came a people’s revolt against foreign rule. Workers in cities were 
also drawn into the movement. Political leaders who came in c'on- 
tact with them talked to them about their miserable conditions of 
life and work and this kindled a desire in their minds to organise 
themselves to improve their lot. Some of those leaders did not 
remain content with talk. They took the lead in setting up orga¬ 
nisations. Many trade unions were formed in those days by 
political leaders or under their inspiration and guidance. The 
political ferment that followed the end of the war had a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the growth of trade unions. 

The war effected a distinct change in the outlook of many 
workers. Many Indian soldiers had been to Europe during the 
war. They saw the conditions of life in those countries. Many 
of diem had fought shoulder to shoulder with British and other 
European soldiers and had realised that they were in no way 
inferior to others. When they came back at the end of the war 
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they brought with them ideas of racial ccjuality as well as 
aspirations for a better life. Through them those ideas and 
aspirations spread in cities and villages and affected the outlook 
of many workers. A new sense of confidence and a new aware¬ 
ness of injustices perpetrated against them developed amongst 
many sections of workers. They were now prepared to stand up 
for their rights and to resist their ill-treatment or their exploita¬ 
tion. This new psychological atmosphere also helped the growth 
of unions. 

The workers were not, however, in a position to take upon 
themselves the task of organisation. They were illiterate, 
ignorant and backward. They were not accustomed to the 
environment in which they were placed. They were not a homo¬ 
geneous mass, having come to the factory from different pai*ts of 
the country. There was a wide social gulf behveen them and 
the employers and managers and other oflScers. They had never 
heard of trade unions and did not know how to organise and 
run them. Tliey were afraid of the employers and their 
officers and of the police and the government. In this situation, 
they needed some outside assistance to get over their initial feel¬ 
ings of fear and nervousness and to learn the nidiments of agit¬ 
ation and organisation. Some eminent ‘ public men, political 
leaders and social workers came forward during those early years 
of the movement to render that much needed and invaluable 
assistance. The movement owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
those eminent persons for the pioneering work that they did. 

Those public men belonged to different schools of thought and 
were not all motivated by the same considerations. In most 
cases more than one motive governed their activities. All the 
same it is possible to divide them into five separate groups 
according to the predominent motive of their work in the trade 
union movement: 

1) The first group consisted of those who were mainly guided 
by humanitarian considerations. They were distressed by the 
miserable conditions in which workers had to live iuid work and 
wanted to do something to help them. It was a feeling of kind¬ 
ness and charity which was the principal inspiration of their 
work. To this group belonged such persons as Joseph Baptista, 
S. H. Jhabwala, F. J. Cinwala, C. F. Andrews and many others. 
Some of these humanitarians later embraced other ideas. But 
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there were some who throughout their association with the trade 
union movement looked upon their trade union work as a mis¬ 
sion of mercy and eharit)\ This group did not leave much of an 
impress upon the movement. 

2) The second group consisted of political leaders who joined 
the trade union movement with the object of securing a mass 
basis for their political organisation. The leaders of the Indian 
National Congress who were in the early years prominently asso¬ 
ciated with a number of trade unions and the All India Trade 
Union Congress can be said to belong to this group. Not that 
they were not interested in the welfare of workers or in securing 
concessions for them. Some of them were deeply touched by 
the misery and poverty of workers. But their main interest was 
in politics, in the struggle for the termination of foreign rule. In 
order to mak(' it more effective and irresistible they desired to 
bring the workers into that struggle; and that was the main 
motive of their work in unions. ITieir work was therefore of a 
sporadic character, being interrupted from time to time by their 
greater preoccupation with political activities. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Chandra Bose belonged to this group. Many othcn* 
revered names can also be mentioned, those of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Sarojini Naidu, R, S. Riiikar, and others. 

3) The third group consisted of moderate politicians. They 
were politicians, no doubt; but their main interest lay in the wel¬ 
fare and progress of workers. They desired to build up trade 
unions as genuine, stable orgtinisations of workers on the lines of 
trade unions in Great Britain and other industrially advanced 
countries. They devotc'd a large part of tlieir time to actual day 
to day trade union work. Tliey desired the trade unions to be 
stable, mass organisations of workers, financed and conducted by 
workers themselvc^s. N. M. Joslii was the* pre-eminent represen¬ 
tative of this group. He never had a big following; but some 
devoted colleagues and some moderate politicians worked to¬ 
gether with him, and he and his school of thought became a big 
factor in the development of the trade union movement. 

4) The next group consisted of Candhian trade unionists. 
They had their own distinct ideas, which did not exclude politics, 
but laid emphasis on social work and social service. Those ideas 
and their influence on the trade union movement will have to be 
studied separately. At the moment it is not necessary to 
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discuss them as the group kept itself aloof from the general stream 
of the movement and did not try to influence it one way or the 
other for many years. In later years, more particularly after 
independence, its influences grew beyond all proportions and 
assumed a more or less decisive character. 

5) The last group consisted of commiini.sts who make no 
secret of their intention to utilise trade unions as schools for 
communism and as agencic\s for advancing the interests of their 
party. The communists were not, however, in the trade union 
movement in the early years. A discussion of their aims and 
objects, of their strategy and tactics and of the role that they 
played can therefore wait until they appear on the scene. 

These groups were not watertight compartments. Many a 
time a person from one group passed into another group. Many 
a time the motives were of a mixed character. The groups may 
be therefore regarded as a broad indication of the various ti'ends. 
Some of the trends continued during later years, thoiigli owing 
to changetl circumstances there were changes in the policies 
that they followed. Some new trends also emerged from time to 
time. 

The influence of politics on Indian trade unions has l)ccn a 
matter of wide criticism both from friends as well as foes. The 
general tendency is to regard it as a later innovation. The fact, 
however, is otherwise. Politics is the birthmark of the Indian 
trade union movement. It is political considerations which 
brought public men to the movement and persuaded them to 
undertake the very difficult task of building up organisations 
amongst defenceless, poverty-stricken, ignorant workers, divided 
amongst themselves by differences of religion, caste, community 
and language. B. P. Wadia, the organiser of the first trade union, 
who was himself actuated more by humanitarian than political 
considerations has in an early writing given expression to the 
thought which guided his work in the movement. He wrote: 

‘“Without the masses th(;re can be no true democracy.... We 
want to bring the masses into line with educated classes. Much 
lecturing work has been done already, and what seems now 
necessary is to combine them.... It is very nccessarv to recog¬ 
nise the labour movement as an integral part of the national 
movement. The latter will not succeed in the right direction of 
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democracy if the Indian working class are not enabled to 
organise their forces and come into their own. Unless this is done 
for all classes of labourers — peasants, plantation workers, factory 
hands and miners —even the Montague Reforms will only 
succeed in transferring the power of the bureaucracy from foreign 
to native hands. Tliat is not democracy.”^ 

Other early leaders of the movement had similar ideas. They 
wanted to broaden the base of the national movement, bring 
the workers into the political struggle and to use that force to 
wrest larger and larger concessions from the hands of the British 
rulers. All of them did not necessarily share Wadia's idea of 
sharing pow(T with the large masses of workers and peasants, 
but they accepted the necessity of organising them. Most of 
the early leaders of the trade union movement were leaders of 
the natiomil movement. There was always a close connection 
between the two movements. Trade union leaders of the 
Gandhian school of thought were not also averse to trade unions 
participating in the political movement. We shall later come 
across instances of political strikes organised or encouraged by 
them. Possibly, this association with politics was inevitable in 
a country engaged in a struggle for national independence. 

To resume the story, the year 1920 was of crucial importance 
in the history of the trade union movement. It saw the birth 
of the All India Trade Union Congress. The first session of the 
Congress was held in Bombay in the month of October. The 
\'eteran leader of the national movement, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
presided over it. The number of unions afiBliated or sympathetic 
to the Congress was 107, out of which 64 unions had a member¬ 
ship of 1,40,854. This central organisation grew in course of 
time and came to occupy a crucial position in the movement until 
it was shaken by a split which took place in December 1929. 

The formation of the All India Trade Union Congress was the 
direct result of the establishment of the International Labour 
Organisation which took place in 1919. The Organisation was 
established in accordance with the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
which terminated the first world war. It had a tripartite character, 
consisting as it did of representatives of Governments, employers 
and employees. Its constitution provided that representatives of 
employers and employees should be chosen by Governments in 
consultation with the most representative organisations. India 
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was a founding member of the International Labour Organisation. 
Indian labour was represented at the first conference, which was 
held in Washington in 1919, It was realised then that the proper 
selection of the representatives of Indian workers would be 
facilitated if there were a central organisation of the trade union 
movement which could be consulted on the matter. This need 
led to the establishment of the All India Trade Union Congress. 
Later, a number of unions were formed from time to time with 
a view to secure representation at the various conferences of the 
Organisation. As a general rule the Government of India consult¬ 
ed the All India Trade Union Congress in selecting the represen¬ 
tatives of workers. This gave the Congrtjss some power and 
prestige which helped it to bring about a certain ineiisure of 
coordination in the movement. This position continued until 
the split in 1929. India has been prominently associated with 
tlie International Labour Organisation. She is recognised as 
one of the seven leading industi*ial nations of the world. This 
association with the Organisation has been of considerable help 
to the growth of trade unions. 

In those early days the organisation of trade unions was not 
a simple matter. There was in the first place the opposition of 
employers. They placed all obstacles in the way of their workers 
forming a trade union. Victimisation and blacklisting were ram¬ 
pant. Sometimes there used to be assaults by hired ruffians on 
employees and also on trade union organisers. Tlien there was 
the opposition of the Government, many of whose officers were 
inclined to regard trade union work as seditious activity. Tliere 
were restrictions on meetings and processions; sometimes tliey 
were altogether prohibited. Trade union workers used to be 
shadowed by policemen. In out of the way places the police 
threatened persons who gave them food or slielter. Arrests and 
prosecutions were not unknown and there were cases in which 
prison sentences were imposed for normal trade union work. 
It required courage, a keen sense of social service and infinite* 
patience to work under these circumstances. It is because the 
pioneers of the early years possessed those virtues in a large 
measure that they were able to organise a good number of unions 
and lay the foundation of a growing movement. 

No exact information is available about the number of trade 
unions that were formed during this period of 1918 to 1923. No 
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definite information is available also about the number of their 
members. It is estimated that in 1920 there were about 125 
unions with a membership of about 2,50,000.* Later, that is in 
1925, the All India Trade Unipn Congress published The 
Directory of Trade Uniom. Tlie figures that are given are for 
the year 1924. According to those figures, there were in 1924 
all over the country 167 unions with a membership of 2,23,377. 
Most of the unions were in the industrially advanced States of 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras. They covered many industries 
such as textiles, railways, shipping, iron and steel and commer¬ 
cial and banking establishments. Some government servants 
were also organised. They were mainly from the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. There were some federations of trade 
unions. Thev numbered eight with a membership of about two 
lakhs. 

Many of the unions formed during this period did not last 
long. Many of them were just strike committees, formed on the 
outbreak of a strike and disappearing with its end. Some were 
formed with the object of attaining some sp(x,*ific demand. As 
soon as it was attained the union lapsed into inactivity and died. 
Many of them did not have any organisation. The rate of morta¬ 
lity was therefore high. But some of them have survived to this 
day. The prominent amongst them is the Majur Mahajan, the 
Textile Labour Association of Alimedabad. Other unions which 
have survived are those of postal employees and railway workers. 
Unions of textile workers and the Jamshedpur Labour Associa¬ 
tion also suivived for fairly long periods. 

During the period there were many strikes, but no exact infor¬ 
mation about them is preserved. Some notable strikes may be 
mentioned. In 1919 there was a general strike of textile workers 
in Bombay which involved over a lakh of workers. The demand 
was for an increase in wages to offset the rise in prices. The 
strike was successful. Next year there was another general 
strike which involved on this occasion two lakh workers. The 
main demand was a ten hour day. The textile workers suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it even before it became a general rule through 
the amendment of the Factories Act. In 1919 there was also a 
strike in Kanpur and a strike of railway workers in Jamalpur. 
In 1920 there were strikes of textile workers in Bombay, Madras, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur and of jute mill workers in Calcutta! 
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There was also a strike of railway workers in Bombay which 
lasted for five months. In this year a large number of strikes 
were successful strikes — about 66 out of 97. The position in 
the next three years was as follows: 


Year 

Ninnher of sloppaffc's 

Ninnher of worke 
imolced 

1921 

376 

6,00,000 

1923 

209 

4,35,000 

1922 

272 

3 ,oi,ooa‘ 


The percentage of successful strikes declined considerably during 
this period. 

Some of the strikes which took place were of a semi-political 
nature. The Non-Cooperation Movement was raging in the 
country and at some places strikes took place for reasons which 
had nothing to do with economic demands. The most notable 
of such strikes was the strike which took place on the then North 
Western Railway ()n the occasion of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales on which the national movement had placed a boycott. 
The strike paralysed the working of the railway and secured for 
workers many concessions which they had not even dreamt of 
asking. There was a strike of plantation workers in Assam in 
1921. The workers left the plantations and started returning 
to their native places in Bihar and Orissa. The planters were 
keen on stopping the exodus. At their desire the police and 
the military intervened and there were lathi charges and firings. 
The plight of the plantation workers aroused the sympathies of 
the workers of the Assam Bengal Railway and of the workers 
plying steamers on the rivers. They struck work in sympathy 
with them and their strike continued for a number of days. 
Workers also resorted to protest strikes, better known as hartals, 
from time to time. They were organised to protest against 
particular actions of the Government or the police. They also 
expressed workers’ sympatliy and solidarity with the national 
movement. 

The national movement as represented by the Indian National 
Congress was not unconscious of the need of organising workers 
and ameliorating their lot. At its thirty-fifth session held at 
Amritsar in 1919, it adopted a resolution which said: ^TThis 
Congress urges its Provincial Committees and other affiliated 
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associations to promote Labour Unions throughout the country 
with the view of improving social, economic and political condi* 
tions of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair 
standard of living and a proper place in the body politic of 
India.” Next year, at Nag|jur, it adopted a more specific reso¬ 
lution and appointed a committee consisting of Liila Lajpat Rai, 
C. R. Das, Ansuyaben Sarabhai and others to implement it. The 
resohition stated; ‘This Congress expresses its fullest sympathy 
with the workers of India in their struggle for securing their 
legitimate rights through the organisation of trade unions, and 
jilaces on record its condemnation of the brutal policy of treating 
the lives of Indian workers as of no account under the false 
pretext of preserving law and order. The Congress is of opinion 
that Indian Labour should be organised with a view to improve 
and promote their well-being and secure to them their just 
rights and also to prevent the exploitation (1) of Indian Labour 
(2) of Indian resources by foreign agencies; and that the All 
India Congress Committee should appoint a Committee to take 
effective steps in that behalf.” In 1922, the Gaya session of the 
organisation went a step ahead and decided to render assistance 
to the All India Trade Union Congress in the task of organising 
workers. The following is the text of the resolution: “Whereas 
this Congress is of opinion that Indian Labour should be 
organi.sed with a view to improve and promote their well-being 
and secure to them their just rights and also prevent exploitation 
of Indian labour and of Indian resources, it is resolved that this 
Congress, while welc-oming the move by the All India Trade 
Union Congress and various Kisan Sabhas in organising the 
workers of India, hereby appoints the following committee with 
power to coopt, to assist the Executive Council of the All India 
Trade Union Congress for the organisation of Indian Labour, 
both agricultural and industrial. (1) C. F. Andrews, (2) J. M. Sen 
Gupta, (3) S. N. Haidar, (4) Swami Dinanath, (5) Dr. D. D. 
Sathaye and (6) M. Singaravelu Chetb’ar.”^ These resolutions of 
the Indian National Congress enabled those Congress leaders, who 
so desired, to take part in the trade union movement. They were 
useful moreover in securing for the movement a certain measure 
of support and sympathy in the country. Tliis assistance was of 
substantial value in the initial stage which it had just entered, 
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In the succeeding period, 1923 to 1927, the movement did not 
register much progi*ess. Many unions which were formed during 
the earlier period ceased to exist. Tlie number of new unions 
that were formed was not large. But the fact that many unions 
continued to be active and consolidated their position and that 
some new unions were formed in hitherto untouched areas and 
industries clearly proved that trade unions had come to stay and 
were an essential part of the industrial life of the country. At 
the end of 1927 the number of imions had increased to 164 and 
the number of members to 1,98,000. Out of the members 68,000 
were in industries including mining, 75,000 in transport and 
50,000 in public administration.' 

Tile main reason of the slow growth was the change in the 
economic condition. Tlie post-war boom ended in 1922. A 
period of depression did not immediately set in, but industrial 
profits began to decline. There was a fall in demand and some 
factories were faced with the problem of overproduction. The 
keenness of the desire to avoid strikes weakened and conse¬ 
quently the response to workers’ demands became more and 
more harsh. A number of strikes failed and workers lost their 
immediate incentive to form and build up unions. The supply 
of labour had also increased and that again weakened the 
bargaining position of workers. Despite these facts strikes 
continued to take place as the following table will show: 


Year 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


'Number of 
stoppages 

132 

133 
127 
129 


Number of workers 
involved 
3,12,000 
2,70,000 
1,87,000 
1,32,000^' 


There was, however, a progressive decline in the number of 
strikes as well as in the number of workers involved in strikes. 
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Some of these strikes deserve a special mention. There was 
a general strike of textile workers in Bombay in 1924. It in- 
v()lv('d over a lakli and half workers. It was precipitated by 
the attempt of mill-owners to effect a wage-cut. There was 
another general strike a year later. The ostensible cause of the 
general strike of 1925 was the reduction of 20% in dearness 
allowance that the mill-owners proposed to make. The real 
issue of the strike was, however, the Excise Duty. The mill- 
owners had been agitating for its abolition since long. Wlien 
all their representations failed to secure any result, they decided 
to effect a cut of 20% in the dearness allowance paid to workers 
to compensate themselves for the Excise Duty. Workers 
naturally protested against the proposed cut and went on stiike. 
The strike was so successful that in the end the Government 
agreed to abolish the Excise Duty and the mill-owners dropped 
their proposal to reduce the dearness allowance. A workers’ 
strike was thus utilised by mill-owners to secure from the 
Government their long-standing demand. Other important 
strikes were those which took place on railways. There was a 
big strike at Gorakhpur. The Kharagpur workshop was also 
involved in a strike. There was a strike on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. The cause was the victimisation of a union official. 
It was a long drawnout and bitter struggle in which there was 
resort to firing and the military was called out to quell the 
disturbances and to protect railway property. 

In this period more important developments took place in 
the legislative field. Since 1919 labour had a brilliant spokes¬ 
man and a stout champion of its cause in the highest legislature 
of the country. He was N. M. Joshi who was nominated a 
member of the Central Legislative Assembly to represent labour. 
Joshi held that position for over twenty-five years and rendered 
invaluable sen'ices to workers and the trade union movement. 
By his selfles.s, painstaking and dignified work in the Assembly 
he was able to secure the enactment of a number of labour laws 
and to invite the attention of the Government and the public 
to the many difficulties and disabilities of workers. He represen¬ 
ted Indian labour in a number of national and international 
conferences and made use of those high forums for advocating 
its cause. His work in those conferences was of immense value 
to the movement. Under the Government of India Act of 19J9 
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labour had also some representation in provincial legislatures. 
It was granted through nomination. The total nurabtisr of seats 
was nine; Bombay had tliree, Bengal two and Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa, Central Provinces and the Punjab one each. The re¬ 
presentation w^as totally inadequate, wdien compared to the re¬ 
presentation granted to landlords, cornincrcial organisations, 
Europeans and others. Moreover, the franchise ^vas narrow and 
tin? elected representcitives contained many spokesmen of in- 
dustrfalists and other propertied classes. J.aboiir had demanded 
(Extension of franchise and election of its r< •presen tat Ives. The 
demand was not, however, granted. 

Under the Gov(a*nment of India Act of 1919 subjects relating 
to labour were divided into two classes, central and provincial. 
Those which fell in the provincial sphere were placed in the 
category of "reserved subjects’*. Elected provincial legislatures 
had only limited powers over “reserved subjects”. Moreover, 
the Government of India had full powers of "superintendence, 
direction and control”. As a result, provincial legislatures did 
very little in this period in tlie field of labour legislation. The 
main activity w'as in the Central Legislative Assembly. Tlie then 
Government of India must be given full credit for the number 
of legislative measures that w'erc enacted. But their efforts 
were materially aided by the activities of the representative of 
labour, N. M. Joshi, and some members of the Congress Party. 
In some cases the initiative was that of Joshi w^ho moved reso¬ 
lutions drawing Government’s attention to particular matters and 
recpiesting them to take action. 

There was a revision of Factori(»s Act in 1922 wdiich with later 
amendments reduced the hours of work to sixty a w-eek and 
eleven a day. The Indian Mines Act was passed in 1923 to 
regulate die conditions of work in mines. To the same? year 
lielongs the Workmen’s Compensation Act which provided for 
compensation for employment injuries. An Act w^as passed 
repealing the Workmens Breach of Contract Act of 1859 and 
section 492 of the Indian Penal Code. These provisions were of 
an obnoxious character. Tliey imposed penal sanctions on 
workers for the civil wrong of a breach of contract. They were 
availed of many a time by plantation owners and others to 
retain workers in employment against their will. They were a 
relic of a bygone age and were a blot on the statute book, 
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The most important legislative measure that was enacted was 
the Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926. It gave legal status to 
trade unions. It was modelled on the British Trade Unions Act 
of 1906. It gave protection to trade unions and trade union 
workers against civil or criminal action for their trade union 
activities. It provided for the registration of trade unions, for 
the adoption by them of some rules and regulations and for the 
regular supply of information regarding membership and dis¬ 
posal of funds. The registration of unions was not made com¬ 
pulsory. But in course of time unions realised the value of 
registration and more and more unions were registered. But 
even now not all unions are registered imd not all of those which 
are registered are regular in supplying information. That makes 
it difficult to collect statistics. The Trade Unions Act has stood 
the test of time. It has remained on the statute book without 
any significant change. In 1948 an amending Act was passed 
incorporating a new chapter providing for the recognition of 
unions. Tlie provisions of the amtmding Act have not been yet 
enforced. Later in 1950 there was an attempt to effect a revision 
of the Act but the idea was dropped as it did not receive much 
support. 

The Conventions and the Recommendations of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conferences and the discussions which took 
place there were the main inspiration behind this legislative 
activity. The Treaty of Versailles had made it obligatory on 
Member States to place before the highest legislature of the 
country the Conventims and the Recommendations of the 
Labour Conferences. A report had to be moreover submitted 
each year to tbe International Labour Organisation on the steps 
taken to implement them. This stimulated the interest of the 
Covenunent and die legislature and made it necessary for them 
to move along with times. India has now a fairly compre¬ 
hensive Labour Code. The beginnings of tihat Code can be 
found in the l^slative measures Aat were enacted in this period. 

The All India Trade Union Congress held its sessions from 
year to year. Information regarding the sessions held from 1921 
to 1927 is given below; 
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Year 

Number of 
the Session 

Place of the 
Session 

Name of the 
President 

1921 November 

II 

Jhaiia 

J. Baptista 

1923 March 

III 

Lahore 

C. R. Das 

1924 March 

IV 

Calcutta 


1925 February 

V 

Bombay 

D. R. Thengdi 

1926 January 

VI 

Madras 

V. V. Giri 

1927 March 

VII 

Delhi 

Chaiidrika Prasad 

1927 December 

VIII 

Kanpur 

Diwan Chamanlal 


It will be seen from the list of Presidents that a number of them 
were prominent leaders of the Indian National Congress. That 
shows the close association that existed during those years bet¬ 
ween the National Congress and th(; trade union movement. 
N. M. Joshi was associated with the All India Trade Union 
Congress since its inception. In 1925 he was elected the Joint 
General Secretary. Two years later he was elected the General 
Secretary. He hold that post until the split in 1929. He orga¬ 
nised an eiRcient office for the Congress. Under his guidance 
and influence the Congress set up provincial committees and 
began to hold provincial conferences. It also started the publi¬ 
cation of a journal, the Trade Union Bulletin. The Congress did 
not gain much in membership, but it was the only central orga¬ 
nisation of the movement and was recognised as such by the 
Government and the general public. 

Each session passed several resolutions. Many of them dealt 
with industrial matters over which there were no differences of 
opinion. Some dealt with political matters which were also 
non-controversial. For example, the Congress demanded adult 
franchise. There was no difference of opinion on the issue. But 
there were other matters on which all elements in the Congress 
did not see eye to eye. It is these differences which were to 
lead later to a split in the organisation. Tliey did not arise all 
of a sudden in 1929. They were growing and found expression 
in some sessions of the Congress held during tliis period. The 
controversial issue of international affiliation came up twice or 
thrice, but a compromise solution was accepted on each 
occasion in the interest of unity. That was not, however, the 
real issue in dispute. The differences were far more fundamen¬ 
tal They related to the basic charact^ of the trade union 
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movement. While one section desired to develop it as a consti¬ 
tutional movement for the protection and advancement of the 
economic interests of workers, the other was bent upon trans¬ 
forming it into a revolutionary movement for tlie establishment of 
a new order of society. The diflFerences came to a head in the 
next couple of years and resulted in the parting of ways. 

Tlie topic of relation of trade unions to polities and political 
paities was also the subject of discussion. There were many in 
the All India Trade Union Congress iis well as in unions affiliated 
to it wlio were of the opinion tluit the trade imion movement 
should align itself with the Indian National Congress. There 
were others who wanted to build up a separate Labour Party. 
The desire was expressed by B. P. Wadia as early as 1918. A 
proposal to that eflFect was placed before the All India Trade 
Union Congress at its third session in Lahore. A "Labour League 
of India” was formed in Calcutta in 1923 by K. C. Roy 
Choudhary and others. A more serious attempt was a meeting 
held in Delhi in Febniar)' 1925. A decision was taken to form 
a Labour Pai'ty and a sub-committee was appointed to frame 
the constitution and rules. Lala Lajpat Rai was its president 
and D. P. Sinha its convener. Another effort was made in 
Bombay in 1925 by the then President of the All India Trade 
Union Congress, D. R. I'hcngdi. The last effort that may be 
mentioned here was the organisation in Bombay in 192S of the 
Labour Representation Committee to represent labour interests 
in legislatures and local bodies.''^ All these efforts, however 
well-intentioned, proved utter failures. Tlie conditions were 
not ripe for the organisation of a Labour Party. Attempts made 
by communists to build up political organisations of workers 
are not deliberately mentioned here as they will be dealt with 
in the next chapter. 

A different and more realistic note was struck by N. M. 
Joshi. He did not approve of trade unions joining the Indian 
National Congress. He was also of the opinion that the time 
was not opportune for the organisation of a Labour Party. At 
the same time he did not accept the view that trade unions 
should have nothing to do with politics. Wliat he said in 1927 
in the course of a speech at the Madras Provincial Labour 
Conference, will bear repetition. He said: 

"Tlie Constitution of the All India Trade Union Congress 
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provides that one of its activities will be to fiirtlier tlie interests 
of labour in matters economic, social and political. We cannot, 
therefore, say that the All India Trade Union Congress and its 
subordinate bodies will have nothing to do with politics. But 
the politics in which they propose to take part is the politics 
that will further the interests of Indian labour. The Indian 
labour is certainly interested in the problem of self-government. 
But the self-governnumt in which they are interested is the 
self-government in which every workc^r will enjoy eciual citi/.en- 
ship rights with all the others. The workers cannot be much 
interested in the politics of substituting the white l^iireaiicracy 
by the brown bureaucracy”. 

After examining the position of the Indian National Congress, 
he said, "As far as I can see it is impossible* that even the Indian 
National Congress today will be ready to side with labour”. Ho 
then examined the idea of forming a Labour Party and said: 

"Some people even working within the l«il)Oiir movenu’ni are 
thinking of starting a Labour Party. But you cannot form a 
real Labour Party unless the workers in tlu’ country seciin* fran¬ 
chise. You cannot form a party by having a few nu'mbers in 
the Legislature's to talk about labour. There is no strc'iigth in 
a party' consisting of a few members in the Legislatures wlio arc 
not backed by a large body of supporters outside* tlic I ^egislatnre.N. 
You will, therefore, agree w'ith uk* thiit the talk of forming a 
strong labour party today is not of much use.” 

Joshi did not, however, eschew ]M)litics. Suggesting the type of 
political work that unions can carry on, he said: 

"I feel that the Trade Unions in this coimtrv havt* a good 
sphere of political work before them in securing labour legislation 
passed through the Centi’al and Provincial Legislatures. Labour 
legislation in our country is not as good, as advanced as in some 
European countries. We have to put pres.siire upon the Govern¬ 
ment to make onr protective labour legislation up-to-date and 
modern. If the Government doc's not do it, we shall have to 
induce some members of the legislatures to promote such legis¬ 
lation.”^ 

Joshi referred in the saim* speech io the danger of disunity 
in labour ranks as a result of preferences of trade-unionists for 
one party or the other. He proved more than prophetic. Within 
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a little more than two years there was a split in the movement 
resulting from differences over political issues. 

The most important devel(^ment of this pwiod was the rise 
of a new force, the eruption of the communists in the movement. 
The phenomenon was so important and had such far reaching 
consequences that it will be more useful to discuss it in a 
separate chapter. 



CH/VPTER V 


EMERGENCE OF COMMUNISTS 

“The boad to London and Paius lies through Peking and Delhi” 
was and continues to be the conviction of the international 
communist movement. In view of this fact it would have been 
strange and unnatural if it had not exhibited keen interest in 
the Indian trade union movement us soon as it began to take 
shape. The first concrete manifestation of that interest can be 
seen in the message that the Red International of Labour Unions, 
the trade unicni organisation of the communist movement, sent 
to the second session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
held in Jharia in October 1921. The message conveyed fraternal 
greetings and invited the Congress “to join in the new great 
world movement of international solidarity on absolutely equal 
tains." The Congress reciprocated by passing a resolution 
sympathising with the starving people of Russia and calling 
upon the workers of the world to help them.’ 

There was wide sympathy in the ranks of the national move¬ 
ment for the Russian Revolution and the communist movement. 
The revolution was acclaimed as a great historical event w'hich 
ended the tyranny of the Czars and established a new regime of 
freedom and equality. The communist movement was welcomed 
as the organiser of that great event. Their anti-imperialist 
character and their passionate denunciations of Great Britain 
and other imperialist Powers sounded a particularly sympathetic 
chord in die hearts of the workers of the national movement. 
Thwe was eagerness to learn about the new gospel and to make 
use of its lessons. The violent exposition of the British rulers 
to the Russian revolution and the communist movement made 
them all die more appealing. This eagerness and enthusiasm 
passed from die national movement to the trade union move¬ 
ment. Years had to pass before it was realised that all that 
eagerness and endiusiasm were misplaced and that the revolu¬ 
tion and the communist movement had replaced one tyranny 
by another tyranny of a more ruthless and obnoxious character. 
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And even then the realisation did not come to all simultaneously 
or in fuU. There were many who still retained their initial enthu¬ 
siasm. Moreover, in the course of a couple of years a sect was 
formed of blind devotees of the revolution and the communist 
movement who were prepared to pt;rsue their policies and carry 
on their work with religious enthusiasm. The sect became in 
course of time the Communist Party of India. 

Communism came to India, in the first place, through 
communist literature. The process began in 1921. M. N. Roy, 
who then held a high position in the international communist 
movement, had started the publication of his journal Vanguard 
and the Masses. Copies of those journals were sent to India in 
large quantities. They influenced the thinking of a number of 
left elements in the national movement. The Non-Cooperation 
Movement of Mahatma Gandhi had just swept through the 
country and had brought into the movement a number of young 
and eager intellectuals. Some of them were pai'ticularly influenc¬ 
ed by the communist literature. Prominent amongst them were 
S. A. Dange in Bombay and MuzaflFar Ahmed in CaJeutta. Around 
them developed small communist groups in the two cities. In 
1923 Dange started an English weekly called Socialist. About 
the same time Muzaiiar Ahmed began the publication in Calcutta 
of a Bengali weekly entitled JanawanL Some communist activity 
began also in Northern India. To nip these attempts in the bud 
the Government started in 1924 the Kanpur Communist Cons¬ 
piracy Case in which M. N. Roy was the principal accused. 
He was then away in Europe and could not be arrested by the 
police. The other accused were S. A. Dange, MuzaflFar Ahmed, 
Shaukat Usmani and Nalini Gupta. The last named dropped 
out of the communist movement very soon. Others became in 
course of time prominent leaders of the movement. They were 
all convicted and sentenced, but that did not stop the growth 
of communist activity. 

A number of communist agents also came into the country 
from abroad from time to time. Some of them were Indians 
recruited into the communist movement in Russia and other 
countries, others were foreign communists. The first to come 
was Percy E. Glading, alias R. Cochrane. He was followed by 
George Allison, alias Donald Campbell, who came in April 1926. 
He was sent to develop the left-wing inside the All India Trade 
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Union Congress. Later came Philip Spratt in December 1926. 
Spratt took a prominent part in developing communist activity 
in the political as well as the trade union field. He was in 
Bombay, in Bengal, in the Punjab and the United Provinces and 
wherever he went he initiated and developed communist activi¬ 
ties. B. F. Bradely joined him in September 1927. A year later 
they were joined by Hugh Lester Hutchinson. Others sent on 
similar missions were S. Saklatvala, an Indian Member of British 
Parliament, J. W. Johnstone of the American Communist Party 
and J. Ryan of the Australian Communist Party. There were 
several others also who came from time to time and brought 
advice and instructions and also money." 

Money flowed into the country from time to time. Some times 

* y 

it was remitted openly as financial aid to various strikes. On 
other occasions it was sent illegally through various channels. 
In 1923 the Colonial Commi.ssion of the Communist International 
sanctioned an amount of SL 70,(KK) “for support of labour organi- 
stations in India.”"* It is difficult to get exact information about 
all those remittances. There is no doubt, however, that money 
came and came in a large measure. “Moscow gold” helped 
substantially many communist activities and adventures. 

Communist work in trade unions began round about 1923. It 
began in the two cities of Bombay and Calcutta. Some younger 
workers in the movement were won over to the communist way 
of thinking. They' were young intellectuals who had participated 
in the Non-Cooperation Movement, had developed doubts about 
the efficiency^ of the Gandhian tochni(]ue and were attracted by^ 
socialist slogans and ideas. They did not become communists 
overnight. They took a long time to becronie full-fledged com¬ 
munists. Through thorn the Communist Party found in course 
of time a firm foothold in the trade union movement. The 
release of Dange and Muzaffar Ahmed in 1925 gave an impetus 
to their activities. 

In Bombay% the communists started a regular drive for 
capturing and dominating the trade union movement. It was 
spearheaded by a weekly journal called Kranti (Revolution) 
started under the editorship of Dange. By this time there wa.s 
a sizable group of communists in Bombay consisting of S. A. 
Dange, R. S. Nimbkar, K. N. Jogalekar, S. S. Mirajkar, S.V. Ghate 
and others. Some of them held important positions in the National 
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Congress organisation in Bombay, the Bombay Provincial Cong¬ 
ress Cmnmittee. Some of them were memb^ of the All India 
Congress Committee. They were determined workers, earnest 
and enthusiastic. They worked day and night. They had no 
int^est in life mc^t dieir work in trade unicms and the Com¬ 
munist Party. They organised a number of new unions, they 
revived some old unions, they captured some others from the 
older, moderate leaders. In 1926 and 1927 they organised a 
number of strikes, some of which were successful. Tliere was 
a rise in the number of unions as well. There was moye activity 
amongst workers; more meetings and processions and demon¬ 
strations were organised than during the preceding period. A 
new spirit of militancy also became evident. 

In these years and more particularly in 1927 and 1928, there 
was close cooperation between the national and the trade union 
movement. That was aided by tlie fact that some trade union 
leaders held important po.sitions in the National Congress organi¬ 
sation. The t^po of the national movement was slowly rising 
after the defeat of the Non-Cooperation Movement. The 
appointment by the British Government of the all-White Simon 
Commission and the decision of the National Congress to boy¬ 
cott it enlivened the national movement. Under die leadership 
of the communists, trade unions in Bombay actively participated 
in the boycott movement. This and other activities enabled 
the communists to introduce into the trade union movement a 
larger and larger measure of the political element. The main 
interest of the communists was in politics. To them the trade 
union movement was just an agency for the development and 
success of their politics. It is this attitude which in later years 
was to lead to dissensions in the movement. But that attitude 
was basic to the communist way of thinking. 

The communists did not restrict their activities to Bombay. 
Th^ were equally active in Bengal, U.P., the Punjab and also 
Ma^as. In all these places they won over some of the dder 
trade union leaders and through them infiltrated in established 
trade unions. They also organised new unions and brought in 
new sections of workers into the movement. Hie jute workers 
of Calcutta, who were mostly unorganised and were seething 
with discontent, provided diem wiA a fruitful field for their 
operations. They also penetrated amongst railway wenkers in 
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that area. In the Punjab, they received substantial help from 
the adherents of the Gadar Pa^, a party which had attempted 
military revolts during the years of the first world war. With 
their help they developed some influence in cities as well as in 
rural areas. In the United Provinces, the centres of their work 
were Kanpur, Jhansi, Lucknow and Meerut. At all these places 
there were strikes from time to time which helped them consoli¬ 
date their influence. 

This work in the trade union field was coordinated and 
controlled through Workers' and Peasants’ Parties formed in a 
number of Provinces like Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and 
the Punjab. In the Punjab the party was called the Kirti Kisan 
Party, Kirti meaning workers and Kisan meaning peasants. In 
that Province and in parts of Northern India there were in 
addition the Nav Jawan Sabhas, the youth leagues. Tliese were 
all obviously front organisations set up by the communists as 
the Communist Party could not be legally formed after the 
decision in the Kanpur Communist Conspiracy Case. In these 
parties some prominent non-communists were also drawn in, some 
times they were even put up as leaders; but full control was 
always retained in the hands of trusted communists. The parties 
also controlled and coordinated the activities of the communists 
in the youth movement, the national movement and all other 
fields of activity. The parties were in name Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Parties but there was hardly a worker or a peasant in 
the organisations; they consisted essentially of lower middle 
class intellectuals. The communists worked through these parties 
until the end of 1928. Thereafter they were dissolved or allowed 
to die out as a result of new instructions received from Moscow. 

Communist influence in the All India Trade Union Congress 
becomes noticeable from 1925 onwards. The fifth Congress of 
the Communist International held in 1924 had given the Indian 
communists the following directive: “The Indian Communist Party 
must bring the trade union movement under its influence. It must 
reorganise it on a class basis and purge it of all alien elements.”^ 
They found a convenient instrument in Dhundiraj Thengdi, 
who was elected the President of the Congress in its fifth 
session in Bombay in February 1925. Later, S. V. Chate, a well- 
known communist, was elected one of the secretaries of the 
Congress in 1927. Their main objective was to make the 
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Congress more and more orientated towards Moscow and the 
Communist International. They wanted the Congress to affiliate 
itself to the Red International of Labour Unions and to break 
off all contact with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions which had its headquarters in Amsterdam. The older 
leadm of the Congress like N. M. Joshi, Diwan Chamanlal, V. 
V. Giri and others were opposed to that move as they were more 
inclined towards the Hritish Trades llnion Congre.ss, the British 
Labour Party and generally the Social Democratic Parties of 
Eimope. The communist move did not succeed as it did not 
also receive the support of the nationalist elements in the 
Congress. Tlw' other objective of the communists was to pers¬ 
uade the Congress to adopt a more militant line in the political 
field. Tliey wanted the Congress to identify itself with the 
anti-imperialist struggle and to participate in an active manner 
and in a militant fashion in all campaigns and other activities 
of the Indian National Congress. On this issue the communists 
and the nationalists were of one mind. N. M. Joshi and others 
of his way of thinking, who were intent on the All India Trade 
Union Congress concerning itself mainly with trade union issues, 
found themselves in a minority. It is the support of the 
nationalists which enabled the communists to increase their 
strength in the Congress. By 1927 and 1928 they became a 
dominating force in tbe organisation. S. Saklatwala M.P., atten¬ 
ded the Delhi session of the A.I.T.U.C. held in March 1927. 
His presence strengthened the position of the communists. The 
resolutions that were adopted by the session did not, however, 
satisfy their masters in Moscow. A Soviet commentator wrote 
about them as a “step forward” but opined that they were not a 
“serious advance.” His grievance was that the majority of trade 
union leaders did “not support the class struggle but still believed 
in class collaboration”.^’ 

In 1928 diey made a bid to capture the Congress. They set 
up their own candidate for the presidentship. Their candidate 
was D. B. Kulkami, a victimised railway worker from Bombay. 
The other candidate was Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru was elected, 
but by a small margin.” 

Jade Ryan, the representative of the international communist 
movenent who attended the session, felt confident enough to 
predict an early success. In the Bulletin of the Pap-Padfic 
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Trade Union Secretariat he wrote: “By the time the next Con¬ 
gress is convened there is every reason to believe that the left 
wing will be no longer a minority and that the old conservative 
leaders will be defeated,”"^ His prophecy came true; but it was 
a pyrrhic viclory that was won when tlie A.l.T.U.C'. met again 
in Nagpur in December 1929. 

TTie year 1928 was for the communists a year of achievements. 
There was a big general strike of textile workers in Bombay 
which lasted from April to October. The communists were the 
unquestioned leaders of that strike. Initially they had sought 
the cooperation of moderate leaders like N. M. Joshi and 
R. R. Bakhale. The cooperation was willingly offered. The 
communists made use of the cooperation, but later carried on 
a campaign against moderate leaders as reformists and colla¬ 
borationists and pushed them out of the Strike Committee and 
the new union that grew out of the strike. The strike was 
mainly against the Standardisation Scheme of the mill-owners 
which would have resulted in large scale unemployment and 
intensification of work. The strike was a remarkable manifesta¬ 
tion of the solidarity of workers and of their capacity to with¬ 
stand sufferings and privations. The Strike Committee had no re¬ 
sources to arrange any relief for strikers. Some money came 
from abroad. Some money was raised locally. Tlie Bombay 
Municipality arranged for some relief. But they were all small 
efforts and the main burden fell upon the strikers themselves. 
The capacity of Indian workers to carry on their strikes for 
months at a time without any arrangements for relief has amazed 
many observers. It is, indeed, a phenomenon which deserves 
careful study. 

The strike ended in October with the appointment of the 
Fawcett Committee which was asked by the Government of 
Bombay to examine the Standardisation Scheme and find out 
how it could be introduced without causing hardship to workers. 
The strikers did not get any immediate benefit, but the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee was a moral victory. They went back 
to their mills as victors with greater faith in and enthusiasm for 
the leaders of the Strike Committee. The Strike Committee was 
soon transformed into the Mumbai Gimi Kamgar Union, the 
Bombay textile workers’ union. Thousands upon thousands of 
workers joined the Union. Its membership swelled to over 
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seventy diousand. The story of the successful strike and the 
powerful union that had «nerged out of it spread to other 
workers and they also rallied unde- the banner of communist 
leaders. Communist influence spread to railways and the docks 
and the oil installations and the Municipality and many other 
trades and industries. Moderate leaders were swept away from 
the fleld and the communists became the leaders of the workers 
of Bombay. 

Similar successes were scored by the communists in Calcutta. 
There was a big awakening amongst the jute workers and large 
sections of them accepted the leadership of the communists. 
Railway workers also rallied to their banner after a successful 
strike in the Lilooha Workshop of the E.I. Railway. In the 
course of the year the communists and their sympathisers had 
succeeded in securing such a big hold on the workers of Calcutta 
that they were able to stage a big demonstration on the occasion 
of the aimual session of the Indian National Congress which was 
held there towards the aid of the year. Tlie demonstrators 
captured the Congress pandal, and held there a workers’ and 
peasants’ conference in spite of the protests and opposition of 
Congress leaders. It gave them a c'oncrete manifestation of 
the strength that the communists had succeeded in building up. 
'There was an equally big strike in Jamshedpur which lasted for a 
hundred and five days. 

As a result of these activities of the communists, 1928 was a 
year of intcmse industrial unrest. The number of industrial 
disputes in the year was 203 as against 128 of 1926 and 129 of 
1927. Ihe number of workers involved was 5,06,851 as ag^nst 
1,86,811 and 1,31,655 of the two earlier years, 'The number 
of man-days lost rose to the colo.ssal figure of 3,16,47,404, the 
highest figure on record until now. The man-days lost in the 
two earlier years were respectively 10,97,478 and 20,19,970. The 
figures give an idea of the damage inflicted on the national eco¬ 
nomy by a year of communist activity. 

llie strength of the communists declined the next year and in 
the period that followed. The story of that decline and of its 
disastrous impact on the trade union movement will be told in 
the next chapta*. There have been many such ups and downs 
in the history of the communists. But in spite of these ups and 
downs they have continued to grow in the movement, According 
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to the various phases of the international communist movement 
their strate|^ and tactics change from time to time. The basic 
purpose of th^ activities remains, however, die same. It is 
defined for them in their sacred books of Marx and Lenin, the 
documents of the Communist International and the programme 
of their national party. It is not necessary here to refer to otho' 
books and documents. A reference to the programme of die 
Communist Party of India will serve the purpoise. It states in 
clear terms the aims and the policies that the communists must 
follow in their work in trade unions. The document was pub¬ 
lished in 1930. But it governed their activities in the earlier as 
well us the later period. The document states inter alia; 

"The most harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of 
the Indian revolution is the agitation carried on by the Left 
elements of the National Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Bose, Cinwala and others. 

"Under the cloak of the revolutionary phraseology, they carry 
on the bourgeois policy of confusing and disorganising the re¬ 
volutionary .struggle of the masses, and help the Congress to 
come to an understanding with British imperialism. Particularly 
blackguardly and harmful is the part played by the national 
reformists in the labour movement, in which they try in every 
possible way to substitute the method of class collaboration for 
the method of class struggle, doing their best to bring workers 
under the influence of the ideas and the organisations of the 
Indian and British exploiters. 

"The exposure of the I.eft Congress leaders who may again 
undertake to set up a new party or organisation like the former 
League of Independence in order once again to mobilize the 
mass of the workers, is the primary task of our party. Ruthless 
war on die Left national reformists is an essential condition if 
we are to isolate the lattor from the workers and mass of die 
peasantry and mobilize the latter under the banner of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the anti-imperialist agrarian revolution in 
India. 

"The C. P. of India calls upon all the class-conscious workers 
and revolutionaries to assist in transforming individual strikes of 
die workers into a general political strike, as a resolute step in 
or^nizing the revolutionary struggle of the mass of the people 
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for independence, land and a workers’ and peasants’ Govemmoit 
under die guidance of the working dass. 

*10 ordo: to organize the widest masses of the working class, 
defend the day to day interests of the workers and maintain the 
general revolutionary straggle dP the toiling masses in our country, 
the C.P. of India calls upon all class-conscious workers to con¬ 
centrate every effort on the creation of a revolutionary trade 
union movem^t. 

*The C. P. of India deems it essential to organize mass trade 
unions based on factory committees, with the leadership elected 
directly by the workers and consisting of advanced revolutionary 
workers. The trade unions must become regularly functioning 
mass organisations, working in the spirit of the dass struggle, and 
all efforts must be made to expel and isolate reformists of all 
shades, from the open agents of British capitalism such as Joshi, 
Chamanlal, Giri, etc., to the sham Left national reformists such 
as Bose, Buikar, Ginwala, and other agents of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie who constitute a reactionary wing of the trade union 
movement At the same time the C.P. of India works for the 
transfarmatitm of the All India Trade Union Congress into a 
figjhting all India centre of the labour movement on a class 
basis. 

Hie statutes of the Communist Party enjoin the following 
among other tasks upon the members of the party. Clauses 
(c), (d) and (e) of Article (2) state as follows: 

"(c) Be a member of mass organisations (trade unions etc.) 
and carry on tireless work there under the leadership of the party 
committee for strengthening the political and organisational in¬ 
fluence of die party. 

"(d) Join mass organisations of toil^s, trade unions, ete. who 
are under the influence and leadership of the reformists and 
national refmmists and other opponents, and carry on there a tire¬ 
less everyday ideological and organisational struggle for liberating 
the toiling masses from the influence of the dass enemies, van¬ 
ning diese masses to the side of die Communist Party and thus 
isolating die reformists from the toiling masses. 

“(e) Besides partidpating, organising, and leading die evoy- 
day struggles of the workers and peasants for partid demands, 
to carry on tireless agitation and pr(^ganda among the wodcers 
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and other toilers, spreading the ideas of the anti-imperialist and 
agrarian revolution and the ideas of communism.”** 

The documents that were later brought together in the Meerut 
Communist Conspiracy Case and placed before the court also 
throw a flood of light on die tasks that the communists were 
to perform in the course of their day to day work in trade unions. 
The injunctions given to them were: 

“Take part in the every-day struggle; do not disregard the 
smallest demand; be conspicuous in all strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions; every strike, large or small, is a lesson; train leaders from 
the rank and file; inculcate discipline; expose refonnists; oppose 
all phrases about non-violence or passive resistance; deprecate 
tactfoUy die influence of religion; denounce capitalists; explain 
that the Government is an instrument of the capitalists; introduce 
political subjects and issues; create discontent and intensify it 
where it exists; demonstrate the international character of the 
class struggle; praise the Red International of Labour Unions 
(Profintem) and denounce the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Amsterdam; and draw illustrations from Russia.”^® 

It is with these ideas in mind and with a purpose clearly 
defined for them by their party that the communists carried 
on their work in the trade union movement. Is it surprising 
then that there were clashes and confiicts between them and 
others and, as a result, there was disruption and disunity in the 
movement? 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SPLIT AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The story of this period is the story of the disasters inflicted 
on the movement by the adventurist policies of the communists, 
of disunity and disruption and of the patient and laborious efforts 
of others to repair the damage. Tlie period was not favourable 
to the growth of trade unions. It was a period of depression and 
later of slow recovery. The effects of the worldwide economic 
crisis of 1929 were felt in India in 1930. They continued to be 
in operation until 1933. Employers tried to pass on the burden 
of the crisis to workers by resorting to retrenchments and wage- 
cuts. This offensive of employers was a blow to trade unions. 
Many of them found it difficult to survive that blow. These 
difficulties, which were inherent in the situation, were further 
accentuated by the ultra-left policies of the communists. 

Early in 1£@9, the Government struck a blow at the com¬ 
munists. On March 22, a number of communist leaders were 
arrested simultaneously all over the country. They were thirty- 
three in number, some of them were not communists, they had 
been just associated with them; later in the course of die trial 
dxey were treated separately and were either acquitted or dealt 
with leniently. The communists who were arrested included 
S. A. Dange, R. S. Nimbkar, K. N. Jogalekar and S. S. Mirajkar 
from Bombay, Muzaffar Ahmed, Copal Basak and Shamsul Huda 
from Calcutta, P. C. Joshi from U. P. and the two British com¬ 
munists, Philip Spratt and B. F. Bradley. Hie third British com¬ 
munist then in the country, Lester Hutchinson, was also dragged 
in a little later. 

The criminal prosecution which was instituted against them 
came to be known as the Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case 
from the name of the town Meerut where the trial took place. 
Meerut is forty miles to the North of Delhi. The British Govern¬ 
ment had a inilitary establishment at that place since long. The 
military revolt of 1857, which is now known as the first War 
of Independence, began from that place. The Government chose 
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that place for the prosecution as a conference of the Workers" 
and Peasants* Party in which many of the accused had participat¬ 
ed was held in that town. The charge against the accused was that, 
as members of the Communist Party of India, which was affiliated 
to the Communist International having its headquarters in 
Moscow, they had entered into a conspiracy to wage war against 
the King and to overtlirow his sovereignty over India and had, 
with that object in view, organised trade unions, cronducted 
strikes, carried on propaganda and engaged themselves in various 
other activities. There were many other charges. 

The case dragged on for over two years; books, documents 
and other evidence that was produced was of a voluminous 
character. Tlie accused made long statements which were in the 
nature of dissertations but wluch, under the law, had to be taken 
down verbatim. The case ended in 1932 in the conviction of 
all communist prisoners. They were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, but the sentences were reduced considerably in 
appeal. The longest term that was imposed by the appellate 
court was three years. The last prisoner in the case was out of 
jail by September 1935. 

The Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case became a Cause 
Celehre all over the world. The international communist move¬ 
ment used it cleverly for the purposes of its propaganda. Pro¬ 
gressive opinion in all countries criticised the Government of 
India for launching tlie prosecution. Tlie prisoners received sup¬ 
port and sympathy from many quarters. In India, the whole nation 
regarded it as an oppressive act of the foreign Government. 
The national movement rallied to the support of the prisoners. 
Defence committees were formed at many places. Leaders of 
the national movement participated in those committees and 
helped the collection of funds as well as arrangements for 
defence. The communist prisoners utilised all opportunities that 
they got for their propaganda and publicity. The court room 
became for many months a wide forum for communist propa¬ 
ganda. The Government launched the prosecution with the 
object of curbing the communist movement. But far from ciu*b- 
ing it the prosecution made it more popular and widespread. 

The immediate result of the imprisonment of communist 
leaders was the removal from the field of activity of a number 
of experienced trade union workers. Their places were taken 
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by young and inexperienced new recruits to the Communist 
Party. Some of them were highly educated, but they had no 
experience of the trade union movement. They were well-versed 
in communist theory, but they had no knowledge of its appli¬ 
cation to concrete circumstances. They had plenty of enthusiasm, 
but they had no understanding of the objective conditions. B. T. 
Randive and S. V. Deshpande were the leaders and representa¬ 
tives of this new band of communist workers. They continued 
in that position until 1934 when the old leaders returned from 
jails one after another and re-established their leadership after 
a bitter struggle. 

The old leaders had left to this new band of workers some 
powerful unions, particularly in the city of Bombay. The textile 
workers' union had a membership of over 50,000. There were 
equally powerful unions amongst railway workers, municipal 
workers, tramway workers and workers of many other industries. 
But within less than a year all this rich legacy was dissipated 
by the new leaders. The general strike of textile workers that 
they organised in 1929 was a criminal adventure. The mill- 
owners were waiting for some such precipitate action to adopt 
a stem attitude and destroy the organised strength of workers. 
The new inexperienced and impatient leaders played into their 
hands. There was dissatisfaction * amongst workers over intensi¬ 
fication of work and generally over the recommendations of the 
Fawcett Committee. But. on the other hand, there was exhaus¬ 
tion amongst them and the mill-owners were not averse to a 
stoppage owing to a glut in the markets. This was the most 
inopportune time for a strike. But the leaders were more con¬ 
cerned with developing a revolutionary upheaval than with 
conducting a trade union struggle. Regardless of the condition 
of the industry and of workers, they gave a call for a general 
strike. The workers responded for a while, but soon they were 
completely exhausted and wanted to return to work. They were 
held back for some time by strong arm methods. But they were 
not effective too long. In the end the strike collapsed and the 
union was shattered. In January 1929 the union had a member¬ 
ship of 55,000. In June 1930 the membership had shrunk to 
800.^ The failure of the strike had its repercussions on other 
unions. Their strength also dwindled and some of them were 
reduced to the position of paper unions. In some unions there 
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were quarrels over leadership. They were not prepared to' 
accept as a matter of course the leadership of the new communist 
leaders. They wanted to exercise their right to choose new 
officers in the place of the arrested leaders. This democratic 
procedure was not to the liking (»f Randive and Deshpande. 
TTiey insisted on the right of the Communist Party to nominate 
substitutes. There were quarrels and in some cases the csim- 
munists were thrown out of the unions. The communists wotild 
not accept the decision and would still continue to work in the 
name of the same unions. As a result, there were in those days 
in some industries and plants two organisations working under 
the same name. 

What happened in Bombay was repeated in other places, 
more or less on the same lines and more or less with the same 
results. The line that was being followed was not the line 
thought out by the new leaders. It was a line laid down for 
them by their masters in Moscow. Tlie Communist International 
had held its sixth World Congress in September 1928. A new 
line had been laid down for all Communist Parties. It was an 
ultra-left line. The news about that line and other decisions 
of the World Congress reached Indian communists towards the 
end of December 1928. In a couple of montlis the old leaders 
were arrested and it fell to the lot of the new leaders to imple¬ 
ment the new line. Tlie new line was a complete departure 
from the old line. In the field of the national movement the 
communists were asked to get out of the Indian National 
Congress smd to begin a campaign for the overthrow of the 
Gandhian leadership and more particularly its leftist section 
represented by Jawaharlal Nehni and Subhas Chandra Bose. 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist International gave them 
the following directive; Communist parties .should "demarcate 
themselves in the most clear-cut fashion, both politically and 
organisationally, from all the petty-bourgeois groups and par¬ 
ties.”^ An open letter from the Young Communist International 
addressed in January 1930 to Indian youths, workers and peasants 
was more emphatic and specific. It said inter alia: “The National 
Congress actually retards the revolutionary movement. It has 
long ago betrayed the masses of the Indian people and cannot 

lead their struggle against British imperialism.Sever your 

contact with the National Congress and the League of Indepen- 
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up for what they are, as assistants of British imperialism. Drive 
the traitors, the phrasemongers out of your ranks”.*"^ As if these 
were not enough a message from the All China Labour 
Federation addressed to Indian workers stated the following: 
Tile Indian Nationalist Party under the direction of Gandhi is 
just like the Kiiomintang of China. Both are the tools of im¬ 
perialism. We must not have the slightest illiisioui towards 
Gandhi. On the contrary, we must oppose him in order to 
guarantee the victory of the revolution”.^ 

In the trade union field the communists were asked to build 
up “revolutionary trade unions” and to destroy “reformist trade 
unions” as well as the “reformist” trade union leadership of N. 
M. Joshi, Ginwala and others. They were asked to organise local 
strikes and then to develop them into a general revolutionary 
struggle for the establishment of a Soviet Government. The 
Programme of the Communist Party of India®, drafted about 
this time, clearly defined all these tasks that the communists were 
to accomplish. Some extracts from that document have been 
already quoted at the end of the last chapter. The new leaders 
of the Communist Party were in the positions that they occu¬ 
pied as the nominees of the communist movement. They did 
not rise from the ranks, nor did they grow out of the struggles. 
They were entirely dependent on Moscow and its behind- 
the-scene agents for their positions as well as for guidance re¬ 
garding their day to day work. It was with religious enthusiasm 
that they started implementing the new Moscow line; and in 
doing that they invited disaster upon themselves ancl also upon 
the trade union movement. 

Tile communist group attended the tenth session of the All 
India Trade Union Congress held in Nagpur in December 1929 
in full force. Most of the unions which they represented had in 
the course of the year lost a large part of their membership. 
But they claimed representation at the session on the basis of the 
huge membership that they had once enjoyed. The membership 
figures that the communists claimed were challenged by the 
moderate leaders. But the repression to which they had been 
subjected had created amongst the nationalists a certain amount 
of sympathy for the communists. That sympathy was skilfully 
utilised by the communists for carrying the nationalists along 
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with them on all issues that arose in the session. The support 
of the nationalists and the acceptance of their claims of huge 
membership in the case of a few unions like the textile workers’ 
union of Bombay gave the commimists a majority in the session. 
They utilised that majority, which in itself was of a marginal 
character and was disputed by the moderate leaders, to get the 
Congress adopt a number of their resolutions. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the communists, the All India Trade Union Congress 
decided to bcycott the Royal Commission on Labour, the 
Whitley Commission, to affiliate itself to the League against 
Imperialism and the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, and to 
appoint the Workers’ Welfare League as its agent in the United 
Kingdom. All the tlirec organisations mentioned above were 
communist organisations. The Congress also decided to denounce 
the Asiatic Labour Conference and the Round Table Conference. 
It further decided to reject the Nehru Report and not to partici¬ 
pate in the Conferences of the International Labour Organi¬ 
sation." All these resolutions were adopted in the teeth of the 
opposition of the moderate group. N. M. Joshi and D. Chamanlal 
had been appointed members of die Whitley Commission. Joshi 
had been also invited to the Round Table Conference. Be.sides, 
he and his group did not believe in the policy of boycott. Th^ 
were equally opposed to affiliation with communist international 
oigam'sations and to the decision not to seud representatives to 
the Conferences of the International Labour Organisation. All 
these decisions were against the policies that they had followed 
so long and also against the principles which guided their activi¬ 
ties. They could not be expected to accept those resolutions and 
implement them. Ihe communists knew this very well. As a 
matter of fact, the resolutions were passed with a view to drive 
them out of the Congress. Tlie programme of their party had 
asked the communists to expose and isolate the “reformist” leaders 
and to convert the Congress into a revolutionary class organi¬ 
sation. 

The communists acted according to the programme of their 
party. What is surprising is the attitude of the nationalist group. 
It was deceived by the anti-imperialist professions of die com¬ 
munists. Moreover, brought up in the Gandhian tradition of 
boycott and non-cooperation, the communist move to boycott 
the Royal Commission on Labour and other bodies associated in 
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one way or the other with the Government appealed to its imagi¬ 
nation. As Jawaharlal Nehru who presided over the session has 
stated in his autobiography, “In this matter, as in many others, 
my sympathies were with the left, especially as this was alfso 
the policy of the National Congress. It seemed absurd to co¬ 
operate with official commissions when we were carrying on, 
or going to carry on, a direct action struggle.”"^ The result was that 
the nationalist group played into the hands of the communists 
and helped them to bring about the split. The President was 
unable to do anything to check the communists or to avoid the 
split. 

In his autobiography, Jawaharlal Nehru has described in 
following words the role that he played in the session: “I played 
a very undistinguished role at this Congress. Being a newcomer 
in the labour field and still feeling my way, I was a little hesitant. 
Generally, I expressed my views in favour of the more advanced 
groups, but I avoided acting with any group, and played the 
part more of an impartial speaker than a directing President. I 
was thus an almost passive spectator of the breaking up of the 
T.U.C. and the formation of a new moderate organisation. Per¬ 
sonally. 1 felt that Right groups were not justified in breaking 
aw'a\^ and yet some of the* leaders of the Left had forced the 
pace and given them every pretext to depart. Between the 
quarrels of Right and Left, a large Centre grouj) felt a little help¬ 
less. Perhaps given a right lead, it could have airbed the two 
and avoided the break-up of the T.U.C., and, even if the break 
came, it would not have had the unfortunate consequences which 
resulted.”® 

The session ended in a split. The moderate group walked out 
of the Congress, finding it impossible to accept the new policies 
forced upon the organisation by the communists. They walked 
away with a large part of the organisation. They took away 
with them 30 imions with a membership of 95,639. The Congress 
was left with only 21 unions with a membership of 92,797.® 
Many of these unions were paper unions with very little of real 
membership. Tlu* rump Congress met after the secession of the 
moderate group and elected Subhas Chandra Bose as its President 
and the communist S. V. Deshpande as its General Secretary. 
The moderate group which seeded soon formed a new centred 
organisation. It was called the Indian Trade Union Federation. 
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By the end of the next year it had a membership of over 50,000 
distributed amongst 26 unions. 

The year 1930 wslh the year of the resiurgence of the national 
movement. The Lahore session of the Indian National Congress 
held towards the end of December 1929 had passed the resolu¬ 
tion for national independence. 26th of January 1930 was cele¬ 
brated all over the countrj' as the Independence Day. A few 
weeks later Mahatma Gandhi started his famous Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement. There was an immediate and enthusiastic 
response to his call and the Movement spread far and wide. It 
was, to all intents and purposes, a revolutioiiar)' struggle against 
foreign rule. The communist reading of the situation was, how¬ 
ever, different. The Communist International had told them that 
the Indian National Congress was the counter-revolutionary party 
of the bourgeoisie and that Mahatma Gandhi was a traitor to the 
cause of Indian independence and had asked them to wage a 
ruthless struggle against him and more particularly against left- 
wing nationalist leaders like Jawaharlal Neluru. Faithful follow¬ 
ers that they were of the Conununist International, the Indian 
communists began their stru^le against the Congress and the 
Congress leaders just when they were engaged in a fight against 
British imperialism. One expression of that struggle was the 
march tliat Bandive and Deshpande organised on the Independ¬ 
ence Day to the Chaupaty sands in Bombay where a huge 
Congress meeting was in progress and tried to haul down the 
national flag. Several such attempts to disturb Congress meet¬ 
ings and to denounce Congress leaders were made by the com¬ 
munists at various places throughout the year. This opposition 
to the national movement isolated the comi^unists from the 
people. But it also isolated the trade union movement which was 
then under their control. Their following amongst the workers 
was already dvrindling as a result of their adventurist policies, it 
dwindled faster as a result of their hostility to the national 
movement. 

The major trade union struggle that the communists conducted 
in 1930 was the strike of the workers of the Central Railway, then 
known as Great Indian Peninsular Railway, which took place early 
in the year. The strike ended in a disaster as a result of com¬ 
munist bungling. A large number of workers lost their jobs and 
the union, which had at one time boasted of a membership of 
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over 40,000, was destroyed. There were strikes amongst textile 
workers in Bombay, in Sholapur and other places. Most of them 
were defeated. These defeats did not teadi the communist 
leaders any wisdom. They became more bitter and began to 
think more and more of revolution and revolutionary outbursts. 
Evety strike was to them a prelude to a general strike whidi was 
to be organised at an early date in order to overthrow the exist¬ 
ing order of society and establish a Soviet State. Defeat in a 
particular strike did not tha'efore depress them. Each strike 
brought to the party a few more recruits and, regarding the 
lai^e mass of workers, their conviction was that greater the dis¬ 
content and misery earlier the revolution. So it was not neces¬ 
sary to feel disappointed or sorry if a strike was unsuccessful 
and resulted in die unemployment of hundreds of workers. 
Revolution was just around the comer and as soon as it took 
place there would be an end to all misery and starvation. With 
these ideas in their heads, the communists went ahead organising 
one strike after another. In a couple of places even sham Soviets 
were organised and there was constant talk of a general strike 
and an armed revolt. 

These adventurist activities and wild talks naturally attracted 
Government’s attention. There were a number of arrests and 
prosecutions. From time to time, meetings and proce.s.sions were 
banned. Lathis were brought into use many a time and some¬ 
times there ivas even firing. The main burden of this heavy 
repression fell upon ordinary workers, who became more and 
more dissatisfied with die communists and their unions and 
drifted away from them. Some unions tlirew out the communist 
leaders. Many,became, under their leadership, mere paper 
unions consisting of a handful of communist activists. The com- 
mimists paid no attention to the day-to-day work of unions and 
most of them became in their han^ party organisations rather 
than trade unions. 

A breach had already developed between the communists and 
the nationalists in the All India Trade Union Congress. The 
nationalists were angry with the communists for their hostility to 
the national movement and for the splitting tactics that they 
adopted in a number of unions. The communists had by this 
time started a number rival unions. As soon as they failed to 
capture a union they would retaliate by forming a new Red 
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union. This policy accentuated the quarrels between the two 
groups. It became difficult for diem to work together in the 
same organisation. The All India Trade Union Congress had 
ceased to function since it went into the hands of the com¬ 
munists. Busy with the preparations for the impending revolu¬ 
tion, S. V. Deshpande, who had been elected the General 
Secretary, had no time for the mundane day-to-day work of the 
organisation. The nationalists were anxious to rescue the Con¬ 
gress out of the hands of the communists They could have easily 
effected the change if a meeting were held. But knowing full 
well that his group was in a minority, Deshpande did not convene 
a meeting. A year and a half passed in this tangle. In the end, 
the President, Subhas Chandra Bose convened a session of the 
Congress in Calcutta in July 1931. The communists were sure 
that they woidd be outvoted. So, after trying their best to 
disturb and disrupt the session, they left it, organised a separate 
conference and established a new central organisation, the Red 
Trade Union Congress. Thus there was another split in the 
Congress, the second one in the course of a year and a half. The 
split did not weaken the organisation appreciably as the com¬ 
munists were not able to take away with them more than a 
dozen unions. Many of them were paper organisations with 
hardly any membership. The Red Trade Union Congress 
remained in existence for about three years. At the end of that 
period there was a change in communist tactics. Tlie Red Trade 
Union Congress was dissolved and those communist unioais, 
which had man.aged to survive self-destruction or destruction at 
the hands of the Government, returned unconditionally to the 
All India Trade Union Congress. The Red Trade Union Con¬ 
gress was never able to do anydiing. Its only significance in 
history is as a sign-po.st to warn trade unionists against the split¬ 
ting tendencies of the communists. 

In a letter addressed to the Communist International, M. N. Roy 
has given an apt description of communist trade union work 
during this peri^. It may be reproduced here: 

“Trade unions under its (Communist Party’s) control are not 
mass organisations, because the programme of the Party is 
imposed on them. As a matter of fact, the C. P. does not seem 
to know the difference between the political party of the pro¬ 
letariat and the trade union. Thanks to this deplorable ignorance 
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it split tbe T.U. Congress. Owing to its disregard for the fact 
that the trade union has a specific function, it failed to retain the 
big unions in the T.U. Congress when it came under its control. 
After the split (at Nagpur in 1929), during the brief period when 
the T.U.C. was completely under the control of the Communists, 
there was a c*onspicuous absence of any mass activity. Instead 
of developing the T.U.C. into a powerful mass organisation, the 
Communists, thanks to this ultra-leftism, drove all the big unions 
out. At the same time, under Communist leadership, the T.U.C. 
passed resolutions calling for a political general strike. The 
result was the decomposition of the T.U.C. and the rise of the 
reformist Trade Union Federation controlling a majority of the 
organised workers. When Communists, who disagreed widi this 
suicidal policy, tried to reconstruct the T.U.C. the C.P. again 
split that depleted body because it would not follow the ruinous 
policy any longer. Tlie C.P., under the name of the Red T.U.C. 
fiercely opposed efforts, supported by a number of left-wing 
T.U. leaders, to establish unity in the labour movement on the 
platform of the struggle for enforcing a series of partial demands 
for the workers. Splitting tactics have isolated the C.P. from 
the ranks of the organised workers.”*® 

The present writer had also an occasion to write about the 
way in which the Communist Party was carrying on its trade 
union work during that period. That was written in 1938. 
Written immediately after the close of that period it may give a 
better idea of the actual functioning of the communists. It said;— 
‘The tendency of the Conununist Party of India to exaggerate 
the revolutionary implicaticais of ordinary events, is an expression 
of romanticism. How often has it magnified an ordinary trade- 
union struggle into the prelude of a political general strike, a 
street demonstration into a mass revolutionary outburst; and a 
passing expression of discontent into the readiness for revolt 
against the established order! How often have th^ talked of 
armed clashes with the police and establishment of Soviets! How 
often have they issued die call for the conversion of an ordinary 
industrial dispute into a political general strike! Ovorestimation 
of die objective conditions, of the political consciousness of the 
working dass, of the strength of the workers’ organisations and 
of the preparedness of the masses, has always detmmined their 
policies. Consequently, diey have always underestimated the 
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forces of opposition. On various occasions, they made them¬ 
selves ridiculous by issuing romantic and adventurist slogans. 
The most ludicrous example was the slogan issued in October 
1934 for a nation-wide political general strike to be organised 
on the next Lenin-Day — that is, on the 21st January 1935. Tlie 
object of the strike would be to enforce the “minimum demands” 
of National Independence and tlie establishment of a Workers’ 
and Peasants Government!”^ ^ 

Those were difficult days for workers; owing to the deepening 
economic crisis, they were subjected from time to time to wage? 
cuts and retrenchment. The communists were not ablc^ to 
protect them. As a matter of fact, they added to the misery and 
hardship of workers by their infantile ai^l ultra-left activities. 
The other wing of the movement, represented by the moderate 
group, also proved equally ineffective. One of the big issues 
that it faced was retrenchment on the railways. The railway 
unions were deeply moved by the prospect of the retrenchment 
of several thousand railway workers. At one time* it appeared 
as if the dispute might lead to a strike. In the end a compro¬ 
mise was eflFected, but it was not of a satisfactor)^ character. A 
greater blow was struck when there was a downward revision 
of ^ wages on the railways and in government departments. 
Nothing could be done to stop the introduction of those reduced 
scales which were made applicable to new entrants. This was 
a big defeat for the movement 

One significant development of the period was the appoint¬ 
ment of the Royal Commision on Labour under the chairman¬ 
ship of J. H. Vl^itley. The Commission was appointed in July 
1929 “to enquire into and report on the existing conditions of 
labour in industrial undertakings and plantations in British 
India, on the health, efficiency and standai-d of living of the 
workers, and on the relations between employers and employed, 
and to make recommendations.” The Commission made its report 
on 14th March 1931. The report remains to this day the most 
valuable document on the conditions of workers from the early 
days of industrial development until the end of 1930. The Com¬ 
mission made a number of recommendations. Not all of them 
have been implemented even to this day. The Commission 
carried on its work when “circumstances, both economic and poli- 
ticar were “exceptional”, “Political issues loomed large” and 
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“great constitutional changes are being considered.” The Com¬ 
mission did not allow those exceptional circumstances to weigh 
too much on their mind. The impending political changes were 
not also utilised as an excuse against making far-reaching recom¬ 
mendations. The Commission stated: “The needs of labour are 
evident, and the methods one recommends for meeting those needs 
are largely independent of the nature of the government of the 
country. “Tlie nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, 
and the well-being of the people must be the primary concern of 
any government, whatever its form and composition. Our experi¬ 
ence gives us the hope that in the India of the future the welfare 
of the workers will receive an increasing measure of wise thought 
and of generous action on the part of all who can influence their 
lives.”^- It is this broad outlook and deep sympathy with the 
cause of labour that have made the report of the Commission a 
memorable document. 

The appointment of N. M. Joshi and Diwan Chamanlal as 
members of the Commission raised the status of the trade union 
movement. Both made valuable contributions to the labours 
of the Commission and impressed eveiy^body by their earnest¬ 
ness as well as by their knowledge of labour problems. Subse¬ 
quently Joshi was invited to the Round Table Conference and 
another trade union leader, V. V. Giri, also joined him later. A 
number of other trade union leaders like R. R. Bakhale were asso¬ 
ciated with the various committees and commissions set up for 
the consideration of constitutional problems. Tliis enabled trade 
union leaders to place before those bodies labours’ point of view 
regarding political changes and to demand adult franchise and 
other political reforms. TTiese appointments prove that the trade 
union movement had by that time become a vital force in the 
society. The process continued in later years and secured for 
the movement a wider and wider recognition. 

Another development of note was the enactment of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1929. By passing that legislation the 
State accepted for the first time its responsibility for the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes. So long the predominent attitude 
was to treat industrial disputes as matters (rf law and order and 
at the most to hold the ring while capital and labour fought 
out their quarrels. Labour suffered heavily as a result of that 
attitude as in most ca$es it found the Government, as the 
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guardian of law and order, ranged on the side of employers. The 
growth of industrial disputes compelled the Government to re¬ 
consider its policy. The Trade Disputes Act was the result 
of that reconsideration. It provided the machinery of Industrial 
Courts and Conciliation Boards for the settlement of disputes. 
But the Government was slow in implementing the Act and the 
machinery was not put to much use. The Act also penalised 
lightniiiji; strikes and lockouts in public utility concerns and 
general strikes. Even these penal provisions of the law were* 
not availed of very much. There was a general disinclination 
to get involved in industrial disputc?s. That continued to be the 
position until a few years later. The movement had by this 
time reached a low ebb and it was not necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to stir itself into activity. In 1930 and 1931 and in the 
next couple of years there was a considerable fall in the number 
of workers involved in industrial disputes and in the number of 
man-days lost.'*'* Tlie membership of unions also did not register 
any significant increase.'^ 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM DISUNITY TO UNITY 

Efforts to rebuild the disunited All India Trade Union 
Congress as the united central organisation of the movemant 
began soon after the split in December 1929. The communists 
were not interested in those efforts, as they regarded diemselves 
as revolutionaries and the rest as reformists who were to be 
fought and destroyed. No serious steps in the direction of unity 
could therefore be taken until the Congress was rescued from 
their hands. This happened, as related earlier, in July 1931 
when die c(»nmunists forced anodier split and left the Confess 
to form their own separate Red Trade Union Congress. 

The task of rescuing the Congress out of the hands of the 
communists was accomplished mainly through the efforts of the 
Roy Group. Ihe Roy Group was a new force that emerged in 
the movement in the latter part of 1930. It crystallised out of 
young and intelligent workers of the national movement through 
die efforts of Tayab Shaildi and Sunder Kabadi. Both Shaikh 
and Kabadi had met M. N. Roy in Europe and had returned to 
India to develop activities in the national and the trade union 
movement on the line propounded by Roy. I..ater, towards the 
Old of the year, Roy himself came to India and became the 
central figure of the Group. Roy was then a dissident com¬ 
munist who had broken away from die Communist International 
after it took a sharp turn to the left at its sixth World Congress 
held in September 1928. To the Government of India, however, 
he was still a communist who was wanted by the police for his 
part in the Kanpur and Meerut Communist Conspiracy Cases. 
He had to return to India secredy and to live an underground 
life as the police were always on the lookout for him. The police 
arrested him in the end in July 1931, seven months aft« his 
return. But by that time he had laid a solid organisational and 
ideological basis for the Group which continued to work even 
after his arrest. 

The Roy Group entered the trade union movement in 
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. Bombay through the Ccmgress Labour Committee which had 
been formed to spread and popularise the message of the 
national movement amongst industrial workers. The attitude 
towards the National Congress was one of its differences with 
the communists who came to be known in those days as official 
communists as there were others like members of the Boy Group 
who were dissidrat communists. The Royists regarded the 
Congress as a national movement which was to be broadened 
and deepened; while to the official communists it was a counter¬ 
revolutionary party of the upper classes which was to be 
closed and exposed in every possible manner. Gradually, the 
Royists established contacts with trade unions and their non- 
communist leados, and helped them to revive their activities. 
That was another basic difference between the Royists and 
the official communists. While the communists talked and 
thought of only the revolution, the Royists emphasised the day- 
to-day dranands of workers and endeavoured to build up trade 
unions for their satisfaction. Through the efforts of the Resists 
a number of trade unions in Bombay, which had been all but 
destroyed as a result of commimist tactics, were revived and they 
began to function as genuine workers’ organisations. Similar 
activities were developed in other cities, more particularly in 
Calcutta. 

With the revival of trade unions and trade union activities 
the demand grew for the activisation of the All India Trade 
Union Congress which had lapsed into inactivity since die 
Nagpur session. The Ro)'ists established contacts widi the 
nationalist group and the two togetlier began their struggle for 
rescuing the Confess. Ilie struggle succeeded at the Calcutta 
session held in July 1931. The Congress ceased to be a tool in 
the hands of the communists. Then began the struggle of the 
Royists to rebuild it as a functioning powerful organisation. It 
was a long and laborious struggle against disruptive activities 
the communists and the hostility and indifference of employars 
and die Government. Many Royists participated in that 
.struggle. Prominent amongst them were J. N. Mitra, Tayab 
Shaikh, Maniben Kara, V. B. Kamik, M. R. Shetty, Rajani 
Mukerji, A. N. Shetty and others. They were ably aided in that 
struggle by veteran leaders like R. S. Ruikar, Mulmndilal Sarkar, 
Hftrihamatb Shastri, R. S. Nimbkar^ G. L> Kandalkar, .\bdul 
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Majid and many others. But for die devoted and selfless work 
of these persons the All India Trade Union Congress could not 
have been rescued out of the morass into which the communists 
had landed it. 

The Congress now became genuinely interested in the problem 
of trade union unity. It was realised that the issues on which 
the split took place in the Nagpur session were essentially politi¬ 
cal issues in which workers were not immediately interested. 
It was suggested that diose issues should be isolated and 
differences on them should not come in the way of joint work 
in trade unions. On the other hand, the function and the role 
of trade unions and the trade union movement should be clearly 
defined and that definition should be accepted by all as the basis 
of their work. With these ideas in view a Platform of Unity 
was evolved. The document was drafted by M. N. Roy a few 
weeks before his arrest. It defined a trade union as an organ 
of class struggle. It enumerated the basic economic and political 
demands of workers. It asserted that trade unions would support 
the national movement for independence. It provided that the 
AU India Trade Union Congress should not affiliate itself with 
any foreign organisation but that the question of sending dele¬ 
gates to the Conferences of the International Labour Organisation 
should be decided each year. The document acquired a lot of 
prominence and became the subject matter of discussion in 
many unity conferences. Unity could not be, however, achieved 
immediately as the moderate group which had split away was 
not yet ready for it. 

There were some other organisations which also strove for 
unity. The most important amongst them was the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation. This organisation had kept together 
even after the split as most railway unions were under the 
leadership of moderates. Jamnadas Mehta, who was then the 
President of the Federation, took the initiative in calling together 
a conference of trade unionists in Bombay in May 1931 to discuss 
the question of unity. Next year a regular unity conference was 
held and a Trade Union Unity Committee was set up to bring 
about unity between the two groups. The Committee adopted 
the Platform of Unity but with some modifications which were 
not acceptable to the Trade Union Congress. A second unity 
conference was held in Madras in July 1932. As it was found 
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out in the end that the Congrcjss would not agree to come in, 
it was resolved that railway unions and other unafBliuted unions 
and unions affiliated to the Indian Trade Union Federation 
should come togetliei* and form a new organisation called the 
National Trade Union Federation. Tlie new organisation came 
into existence in Calcutta in April 1933. It was but a slightly 
revised and enlarged edition of the Indian Trade Union 
Federation which the moderate group liad formed immediately 
after the split. The new organisation incorporated in its consti¬ 
tution many parts of the Platform of Unity. Only two points 
of diffc;rence remained; one was affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade? Unions, and ihc‘ other was participation in 
the Conferences of the International Labour Organisation. 
There were many in the All India Trade Union Congress who 
were still opposed to participation in the I.L.O. Conferences, a 
point on which the moderate group was not prepared to give in. 
On the issue of affiliation with the I.F.T.U. it was ready to 
accommodate the x\.l.T.U.(J. The new organisation soon became 
the largest central organisation with 47 unions and a membership 
of 1,35,(K)0.’ The membership of tiu? A.I.T.U.C, had by this 
time dwindled considerably. 

As the points of difference had by now narrowed down consi¬ 
derably further negotiations wcvv carried on from time to time. 
The desire for unity was growing strong. Workers realised that 
the struggles for their demands were being handicapped by the 
lack of unity in their ranks. They began exerting pressure upon 
the leaders. ' The position of the A.I.T.U.C. improved in the 
meantime. From 1933 onwards there was an upward swing in 
its membership as well as in its activities. The Red Trade Union 
Congress which was never more than a very tiny organisation 
had completely withered away. In 1934 the communists return¬ 
ed to the A.I.T.U.C. A change had also come over the thinking 
of many in the ranks of the A.I.T.U.C. They began to pay more 
attention now to the day-to-day struggles of workers and to 
building up stable mass unions. They realised that there was 
no harm in participating in I.L:0. Conferences and, if at all, 
Indian workers would gain as a result of that participation. The 
situation thus became favourable to the coming together of the 
A.I.T.U.C. and the N.T.U.F. In 1936 the latter expressed its 
willingness to affiliate itself as one single organisation to the 
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A.I.T.U.C. for a period of one year on tlie condition that the 
Congress adopted the constitution of the Federation and agreed 
to take decisions on political questions and on questions of 
strikes by a three-fourths majority. It was further to be agreed 
that the T.U.C. should not be affiliated to any international 
organisation. There were further negotiations and the three- 
fourths majority provided in the second condition was reduced 
to a two-thirds majority*. In the end, the A.I.T.U.C. decided to 
accept the proposal at its Delhi session in January 1938. A 
.special session was held in Nagpur in April 1938 and after nine 
Jong years the two sections of the movement came together at the 
ver\' place where they had parted. The unity^ was finally achieved 
when in September 1940 the National Federation of Trade 
Unions dissolved itself and unions affiliated to it affiliated them¬ 
selves as separate organisations to the All India Trade Union 
Congress.- N. M. Joshi, who was the General Secretary of the 
Congress when it split in 1929, again became the General Secre¬ 
tary of the reunit^ organisation. It was a recognition of the 
unique position that he enjoyed in the movement as well as an 
expression of the confidence that both groups reposed in him. 

The stor>' of the unity in the movement has brought us to the 
year 1940. But in the intervening seven yeaj\s a number of 
developments had taken place which cannot be ignored. The 
formation of Congress Ministries in April 1937 was an event of 
grc?at significance. It opened a period of wide and rapid 
development. It will be necessary to deal with it separately. 
We shall notice here only the events of the earlier period of 
about four years. 

The earlier part of those four years was a period of acutc^ 
distress for workers. There was growing unemployment and 
constant cuts in wages. In spite of these difficulties workers 
waged some struggles which were of a heroic character. In some 
they even succeeded in wresting some concessions. One of them 
was a strike of dock workers in Bombay. It was the first time* 
that the message of the movement had reached that most 
neglected and exploited class of workers. The strike took place 
in 1932. It was led by M. R. Shetty of the Royist Group. It 
succeeded in securing a twenty-five per cent rise in wages. 

Another important strike was the general strike of textile 
workers which took place in 1934. It was an all-India general 
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strike which was planned and organised according to a resolution 
of an all-India tactile workers’ conference held in Bombay in 
January 1934. The strike was organised to protest against 
rationalisation, retrenchment and wage cuts which were taking 
place in all centres of the textile industry. The .strike took place 
in Bombay, Nagpur and Sholapur. There was a complete 
stoppage in Bombay and fairly successful strikes in the other two 
places. The Government intervened with a heavy hand. Meet¬ 
ings and processions were prohibited and leaders of the strike 
were arrested and detained. Later, some of the leaders were 
prosecuted under the Trade Disputes Act. This was the fir.st 
prosecution under the Act. It did not .succeed as the Govern¬ 
ment was not able to prove that the general strike caused 
prolonged and grave hardship to the public. The strike failed, 
but it did not end in a rout as it was called ofiF in an organised 
manner before the workers were thorou^y demoralised. This 
was the first joint action of the communists and non-communists 
after the former’s return to the A.I.T.U.C. 

Alarmed by the growing discontent amongst textile workers 
the Government of Bombay enacted in 1934 the Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act. The object of the Act was to establish a 
.standing conciliation machinery for the quick settlement of 
grievances so that extremist agitators might not get the oppenrtu- 
nity to exploit them for arousing general discontent. Unions 
opposed the Act, but later the machinery that was established 
came to be widely used by workers. Other important piece of 
legislation was the Payment of Wages Act passed by the Central 
Legislatiu'e in 1936. It provided for regular payment of wages 
and prohibited deductions other than those specifically mentioned 
in the Act. A machinery was also established for giving relief 
in the case of delayed wages or of illegal deductions. Tlie Act 
has proved of benefit to workers. 

From 1933 onwards the A.I.T.U.C. held its sessions regularly 
from year to year in important industrial centres. 'The number 
of afiSliated unions began to increase along widi the number of 
their members. The A.I.T.U.C. Avas also able to exercise some 
control over afiBliated unions. In Bombay there was a quarrel 
ovor the representation (rf the textile workers’ union. Two groups 
claimed to represent the union. The Congress ordered a plebiscite 
as a result of which one of the two groups was eliminated. ’The 
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Congress was able to take such actions from time to time to 
settle internal quarrels, to enforce discipline and to avoid un¬ 
desirable strikes. 

During these years the attention of the Congress was mainly 
concentrated on political issues. Very little could be done in the 
industrial field owing to the deepening crisis, while in the political 
field issues were arising from time to time which concerned the 
entire nation. The most important issue was the Report of the 
Joint Parliamentar}' Commission which foreshadowed the consti¬ 
tutional changes that were to be introduced. The whole nation 
was up in arms against the Report as it fell far short of the 
expectations of the people. Tlie A.T.T.U.C. shared that dis¬ 
appointment and joined in the protest that developed all over 
the country. The following resolution that was adopted at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Congress held in 
Nagpur in January 1934 expresses its views on the issue and 
gives an indication of the intensity of feeling: 

"The Executive Committee of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress denounces the report of the joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee as an attempt to consolidate British domination of India 
with the help of the Princes and the reactionary upper classes 

(1) by proposing a federation with the Indian States’ people, 

(2) by vesting autocratic powers in the Viceroy and the Provin¬ 
cial Governors, (3)by reserving the Army, Police, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, etc. (4) by introduction of Second Chambers, (5) by 
indirect election, (6) by highly restricted property franchise 
and (7) by special representation to the vested interests. 

The J.P.C. Report denies the right of Indian people for self- 
determination. No constitution foisted on India from outside 
will be acceptable to the Indian people. A Constituent Assembly 
alone has the supreme inalienable right to determine the consti¬ 
tution of India. 

The Executive Committee further asserts that the demand of 
the Indian masses is for full transfer of power and radical re¬ 
construction of Indian society on the following basis ; 

(1) Abolition of States and elimination of remnants of feudal 
reaction. (2) Abolition of parasitic landlordism and the redivi¬ 
sion of land on the basis of economic holdings. (3) Nationali¬ 
sation of key industries, banks, mineral resources and railways. 
(4) Guarantee of a minimum standard of living with Rs. 30 as 
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minimtim; 40 hours week, iinemployinent, old age and sickness 
insurance; (5) Freedom of press, speech and organisation; right 
to strike and picket. (6) Fre<? compulsory primary education. 
(7) Right to carry arms. (8) Repudiation of national debts. 
(9) Liquidation of agrarian indebtedness. 

The Executive Committee ciills upon the working class to 
initiate a mass campaign to oppose and reject the J.P.C. Report 
and any reforms based upon these proposals. 

The Executive Committee of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress strongly disapproves of the decisions of National 
Federation of Trade Unions in attempting to get amendments to 
the Government of India Bill moved through the British Labour 
Party and the British Trades Union Congress in as much as this 
action of the Federation amounts to an acceptance of Dominion 
Status as the goal of India and the willingness to accept the 
proposed reforms”.** 

A mass campaign was accordingly initiated and meetings and 
demonstrations were held at a number of places. Many of 
these meetings were held jointly with the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the Congress Socialist Party and other organisations. 
Another important issue that held the attention of the Congress 
was the growing danger of war. Clouds of war had begun to 
gather on the horizon in Europe and there was a general 
apprehension that there might be another gigantic clash of 
arms. The war that was threatened was expected to be another 
imperialist war of the type of the first world war. Tlie Congress 
ranged itself on the side of anti-war forces and declared its oppo¬ 
sition to India's participation in any imperialist war. At the same 
time, it expressed its support to anti-Fascist movements and its 
solidarity with the victims of Fascism and Nazism. When the 
Civil War broke out in Spain it secured from the Congress warm 
support and sympathy. It could not, of course, do anj'thing more 
than hold some meetings and demonstrations. 

An attempt was made during this period to form an all-India 
political party of workers. Some locd parties had been already 
formed like a party in Bombay. At its session in Kanpur the 
A.I.T.U.C. decided to take the initiative to form an all-India party. 
R.S. Ruikar was entrusted with the task of calling together a 
conference to organise the party. He convened a conference in 
Jubbulpore, in April 1984. Nothing came out of the conference 
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as opinion in the Congress was divided and there was opposition 
to the idea of making it obligatory upon trade unionists to become 
members of n political part)'. The efforts were also frustrated by 
the r^ressive policy of the Government Ruikar himself was 
arrest^ and imprisoned several times and could not therefore 
consistently pursue his plans. Several other trade unionists were 
also arrested from time to time. Prosecutions under Sec. 124 A 
and Sec. 153 of the Indian Penal Code became very general 
during these years. The Government also made liberal use of 
the Police Act and other measures for exteming or detaining 
trade union workers. Ostensibly the action was taken against 
violent or communist activities but many of the victims were 
neither communists nor were they indulging in violent activities. 
The trade union movement as such was then a bugbear to the 
Government and many st^ were taken which prevented or 
obstructed the normal functioning of trade unions. 

There were several efforts during the period for improving 
relations between the trade union movement and the Indian 
National Congress. On some issues, such as the condemnation 
of the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Commission, die two 
movements came together and organised joint action. But on 
several other issues the general feeling in trade union ranks was 
that the National Congress was not adopting a sufiBciently militmt 
policy. Th»e was criticism of the failure of the Congress to 
support trade union demands and struggles. It was particularly 
not^ that the Congress had failed to protest vigorously against 
die repression that the Government was practising against the 
trade union movement. The President of the A.I.T.U.C., R. S. 
Ruikar, wrote a letter to Rajendra Prasad, the Prraident of the 
Indian National Cmigress, and brought to his notice these com¬ 
plaints of the trade union movement. Rajendra Prasad replied to 
the letter and pointed out that many of the complaints were not 
justified. He assured in general terms the support of the 
Congress to trade unions and welcomed their cooperation. He 
.stated, however, that “the Congress being a national organisation 
and not a class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions 
may arise when the Congress view may not tally with the trade 
union view and in all such cases the Congress will, of course, 
take its own line of actiem.”* The reply was not encouraging. 
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But the position improved in 1936, more particularly when 
Jawaharlal Nehru was elected the President of the Congress. 

The most notable of the sessions held during this period was 
the fifteenth session held in Bombay in May 1936. Maniben 
Kara presided over it. Jawaharlal Nehru, who was then the 
President of the Indian National Congress, was specially invited 
to the session. He spoke to the workers about their problems 
and assured them of the support of his organisation. He appealed 
to them at the same time to join the national movement and work 
for its success. The President of the session, Maniben Kara, also 
spoke in .similar terms. She emphasised workers’ stru ggl es for 
their immediate demands but at the same time urged them not to 
lose sight of their dutj’ to fight for national independence. This 
was an expression of the close solidarity that had developed thra 
between the trade union movement and the Indian National 
Congress. Efforts in this direction had begun a few years earlier 
and they were now bearing fruit. 

Communist forces were reinforced in the period by the release 
of the leaders who were convicted in the Meerut Communist 
Conspiracy Case. On release they returned to their old fields of 
activity'. For some time there was a tussle between the old and 
the new leaders. The latter were not willing to make way for 
the former. The former were able to exercise some restraint 
over the adventurist policies of the latter. But they could not 
do much as the resolutions of the sixth World Congress and the 
.subsequent plenums still continued to be the law. TTie commun¬ 
ists by themselves could not draw any lessons from the rise of 
Hitler in Germany and the destruction of the communist move¬ 
ments in all countries as a result of the pursuit of ultra-left poli¬ 
cies. They had to wait until the seventh World Congress met 
in 1935 and its decisions were officially communicated to the 
Communist Party of India. Until then they continued dieir 
insane policies of establishing rival unions, of building up 
imaginary Soviets, of preparing for gener^ strikes and of 
disrupting the Indian National Congress. Some minor changes 
were made from time to time, but the general line continued to 
be the same. This is best expressed in the appeal that they 
issued to the rank and file of the Indian National Congress on 
the occasion of its session in Bombay in October 1935 to join 
with them in a united front to establish a Workere’ and Peasants’ 
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Soviet State by organising a general strike from the next Lenin 
Day.® Not content with issuing an appeal, they organised a 
march on the session with a view to disrupt it. The attempt was 
foiled the police long before they reached the place. All 
these activities provided the Government of Bombay with a 
convenient excuse to illegalise the Communist Party, its branches 
and subsidiary organisations and to order the detention in vari¬ 
ous places of some communist leaders. The illegalisation of the 
Party took place in 1934 and the detention orders were passed 
the same year and the next year. Tlie steps that the Government 
of Bombay took were in pursuance of a policy laid down by the 
Government of India. On July 23, 1934, the Government of 
India deckired the Communist Party of India and its committees, 
sub-committees and branches to be unlawful associations under 
the Criininal Law Amendment Act of 1908. Tlie Government 
based its action on the decision of the Allahabad High Court in 
the Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case and the evidence in its 
possession regarding the violent and unlawful activities of the 
communists. The Government order said inter alia: “Communists 
were endeavouring to secure control over workers" organisations 
to create thereby revolutionary organisations of workers which 
would control bonafide labour organisations. They were also 
attempting to inculcate revolutionary and communist ideas into 
peasants, in particular in the Punjab; were starting Young 
Workers’ Leagues e.g. in Madras and Bombay and industrial 
centres in Bombay and Calcutta and were endeavouring to obtain 
control over trade unions.” Following upon this action of the 
Government of India, the Punjab Government declared illegal 
the Kirti Kisan Party and four other organisations. In Madras 
the Young Workers’ League was declared illegal, while in Bengal 
similar action was taken against thirteen associations. The 
Government of India hastened to add in the same order that 
no action had been taken against **bonafide trade unions or labour 
organisation.”" These orders put some restriction on communist 
activities, but at the same time put around them a halo of 
martyrdom which increased their influence. 

Another political party made its appearance in this period and 
began its efforts to exercise control over the movement. The 
Congress Socialist Party was formed in 1934. In a year or two 
it enrolled some trade union leaders as its members and began 
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to operate through them in some unions and in the All India 
Trade Union Congress. Among those who joined the Party 
were R. S. Ruikar, Sibnath Banerji, Harihamath Shastri, R. A. 
Khedgikar and a number of younger workers. These represented 
a powerful force and with their help the Congress Socialist Party 
became a dominating influence in the Congress. An agreement 
was shortly reached between the Executive Council of the Partj* 
and the A.I.T.U.C. The agreement provided that A.I.T.U.C. 
would “use its influence to give facilities to the members of the 
Socialist Party to work in Trade Unions” and that “whatever 
Trade Unions the SociaUst Party may form or control will be 
affiliated to the Trade Union Congress”." Some time later the 
Party entered into a united front agreement with the Communist 
Party. The agreement provided for “joint action by the All 
India Congress Socialist Party, All India Trade Union Congress, 
National Trade Union Federation and tlie Red Trade Union 
Congress on specific issues, such as the danger of another war. 
Government repression, the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report and other issues which may arise from time to time; the 
nature of joint action being the holding of meetings and demon¬ 
strations, observing of days and anniversaries, issuing of state¬ 
ments and literatures etc.”^ As result of the agreement the C.S.P. 
helped the communists in capturing positions in the A.I.T.U.C. 
The day was not distant when the Congress Socialist Party was 
to rue the day that it executed that and other united front agree¬ 
ments with the communists. The A.I.T.U.C. was saved from the 
evil consequences of that agreement by the unity which took 
place a couple of years later and changed the entire composition 
of the Congress. The C.S.P. terminated its united front agree¬ 
ments in 1940 when it discovered that taking advantage of them 
the conununists had quietly burrowed into the Party and were on 
the point of capturing it. 

The National Trade Union Federation also held its sessions 
from year to year until its affiliation to the A.I.T.U.C. in 1938. 
It liad the support of some good unions. It enjoyed, moreover, 
the monopoly of sending delegates to the Conferences of the 
International Labour Organisation. But it was able to make no 
impact eitiiier on the workers or on the country as a whole. It 
did not carry on vigorously any trade union struggles. Its main 
activity was in legislatures and committees and commissions of 
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whidi some of its prominent lead^s were members. It suffered 
immensely as a result of its isolation from the national movemmit. 
Hie political opinions and activities of its leaders were not in 
tune with the prevailing national sentiment. Hiat rendered the 
organisation ineffective and made it eager to seek alliance with 
the other section of the movement. Hiis helped the cause of 
unity which was attained in the end in 1938 and 1940. 

After 1934 there was a gradual revival of trade and industry. 
Ibis was reflected in the growing number of unions and their 
members. From 1934 to 1937 the number of unions increased 
from 191 to 271 and the number of their members firom 2,08,071 
to 2,61,047*. Employment was increasing from year to year. That 
helped the growth of the movement. It was further aided by the 
constitutional changes. A new Government of India Act was 
passed in 1935. The most important political reform that it 
effected was the grant of provincial autonomy. Franchise was 
widened though it fell far short of the movement’s demand for 
adult franchise. Special representation was granted to wmkers. 
Some of it was provided through trade unions and some through 
special labour constituencies. 

The Royal Commission on l..abuur had stated in its report 
presented in 1931: 

“Dealing first with the latter aspect of the question, we would 
observe that there are several directions in which the adequate 
representation of labour should benefit both itself and the com¬ 
munity. In the first place, the presence of representatives able 
to voice the desires and aspirations of labour and to translate 
these into concrete proposals is essential for the proper considera¬ 
tion of measures specially affecting labour. But the welfare of 
labour does not depend purely on what may be called labour 
measures; its good depends on the whole trend of policy and 
legislation. More adequate representation of labour is necessary 
for its protection in this respect and, if given the opportunity, 
organised labour can make a valuable contribution to the wise 
government of the commonwealth. Further, the proper repre¬ 
sentation of labour is itself educative; the recognition of its claims 
as a part of the body politic wiU bring increased responsibility 
and a sense of unity wiA die community as a whole. Conversely, 
exclusion of labour from a fair share in the councils of the nation 
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will inevitably drive it to rely unduly on other means of making 
itself felt, with injury to itself and to the nation.”'^ 

These observations must have influenced the provision that was 
made for the representation of labour. 

The representation that was provided was as follows: 


Province Trade Unions Labour Cotistituencies Total 


Bombay 

Textile Unions 

3) 






Kailway Unions 

2) 

6 

Textile (Sholapnr) 

1 

i 


Seamen Unions 

1) 





Bengal 

Kuilway Unions 

1) 

2 

Mining 

1) 



Water Transport 

1) 


Plantation 

1) 

6 8 





General 

4) 


Madras 

Railway Unions 

1) 


Textile 

1) 



Textile Unions 

1) 

2 

Factor>' 

2) 

4 (i 





Dock 

1) 


U.P. 

I'rade Unions 

1 


Factory 

0 

3 

Punjab 

N.W. Hailwax' 

1 


General 

2 

3 


Union 






Bihur 

Mining Unions 

1 


Factory 

0 

3 

C. P. 

Nagpur Unions 

J 


Factory 

1 

2 

Assam 




Different Districts 

4 

4 

Orissa 




General 

1 

1 

Sind 




General 

1 

1 

Total 


14 



24 

38“ 


This was a major step forward for the working class and the 
movement did not fail to take advantage of it 
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AHMEDABAD EXPERIMENT 

While the general stream of the trade union movement was 
thus passing through an uneven channel of growth and decline, 
of opposition to employers and the Government and of internal 
dissensions and domination of political groups, a separate trend 
was quietly working in Ahmedabad and building up an organi¬ 
sation which has surprised all observers by its strength and 
influence. The trend was represented by the Majiir Mahajan, 
the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad. 

The Association w’as established in 1920. It owed its birth to 
the efforts of Shankarlal Banker and Ansuyaben Sarabhai. Ansuya- 
ben was the sister of the most prominent mill-owner, Ambalal 
Sarabhai. Shankarlal Banker also had close personal and social 
relations with a number of mill-owners. These relations secured 
for the Association, from its very inception, the cooperation of 
the employers. But far more important were the guidance and 
the assistance that it received from Mahatma Gandhi who 
enjoyed a unique position in Ahmedabad, amongst millowners, 
workers and the general public. That factor is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the success that has crowned the efforts of the 
Association. 

The unions in Ahmedabad were formed on a craft basis and 
the Textile Labour Association was the federation of those craft 
unions. The craft unions that were foraied were the Weavers’ 
Union, the Winders’ Union, the Throstle Union, the Card Room 
and Frame Department Union and the Drivers’, Oilmens and 
Firemen’s Union. Many changes have taken place in course of 
years in the structure and designation of constituent unions. The 
unions began to function more and more as departments of the 
Association which gradually became, for all practical purposes, 
an industrial union of the textile workers of Ahmedabad. 

The unions arose out of a strike which took place in 1918. 
Mahatma Gandhi played a prominent part in the succ^essful termi¬ 
nation of the strike. In 1917, the mill-owners had granted a 
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plague allowance, as an epidemic of plague was raging and 
workers were going away from Ahmedabad. In 1918, they pro¬ 
posed abolishing that allowance and granting in its place a 
twenty per cent increase in wages. As there was an abnormal 
rise in prices, workers were not satisfied with the mill-owners' 
offer and demanded a fifty per cent rise. A strike appeared t(^ 
be inevitable. At that moment the Collector of the District, 
the mill-owners and workers' leaders all turned to Candhiji for 
liis help and guidance. After some discussions, it was agreed 
on both sides to refer the dispute to an Arbitration Board. The 
Boiird was to be composed of three mill-owners and of Candhiji, 
Vallabhbhai Pat(?l and Shankarlal Banker on behalf of workers. 
Before the Board could begin its work, workers of some mills 
went on strike thinking that the mill-owners were going to 
declare a lockout. The mill-owners used this as an excuse to 
back out of the agreement to refer the dispute to arbitration. 
They threatened to dismiss all workers who did not agree to 
work on the terms iiffered by them. Candhiji was grieved by this 
attitude of the employers. He realised that in view of their 
refusal to agree to arbitration the workers had no other altei- 
native but to go on a strike. 

Before giving his sanction to the strike he examined the workers' 
case. When he found that there was a case only for a thirt\’- 
five per cent increase he advised workers to reduce their demand. 
He then asked them to take a pledge not to go back to work 
without getting thirt)'-five per cent increase in their wages. He 
enjoined upon them “not to indulge in mischit^f, (jiiarrelling, rob¬ 
bing, plundering, or abusive language or cause damage to mill- 
owners' property, but to behave peacefully”. Then began the 
“righteous struggle” which has been .so graphically described by 
M. H. Desai in A Righteom S/rugg/e; A Chroriide of the Ahmeda- 
had Textile Labourers Fight for Justice. After three weeks of 
the strike, workers began to falter. Candhiji advised them to 
remain firm and decided to undertake a fast to establish the 
justice of the workers’ demand. He declared: “I shall not take 
any food nor use a car till you get a thirty-five per cent increase 
or all of you die in the fight for it”. Candhiji $ fast electrified tlie 
situation. The mill-owners had to change their attitude. Very 
soon an agreement was arrived at. It was characteristic 
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agreemrat which was honorable to both parties. It provided that 
on the first day after the settlement workm would be granted 
a thirty-five per cent increase that th^ had asked, on the second 
day they would be paid twenty per cent increase as the mill- 
owners had offered to pay, and thereafter a twenty-seven and 
half per cent increase until the decision of the arbitrator. If the 
arbitrator decided in favour of thirty-five per cent, the balance 
of seven and half per cent was to be paid later by the mill- 
owners., If, on the other hand, the decision was in favour of 
twenty per cent the workers were to refund the extra amount 
that they had received. The agreement was greeted as a ‘Victory 
for Both”. Later the arbitrator decided in favour of a thirty-five 
per cent rise.* 

The strike was conducted in an exceptionally disciplined and 
peaceful manner. It established once for all the principle of 
arbitration which has since then governed industrial relations in 
Ahmedabad. It laid the foundation for a mighty union which 
grew in course of time. The Textile Labour Association was 
actually established on 25th February 1920, about two years after 
the successful termination of the strike. The union was establish¬ 
ed in order to carry on labour work on Candliian lines. Candhiji 
was looking afte’ and guiding its work for a number of years. 
He was a member of its Advisory Committee until his death. He 
was a member of the Board of Arbitration on behalf of die 
Union until about 1935 when he had to resign owing to his pre¬ 
occupations ivith the national movement. Even thereafter it 
enjoyed his constant advice and guidance. It was the basic 
policy of the union to settle all disputes through representations 
and negotiations and failing them through arbitration and not 
to resort to direct action without exhausting all other means of 
securing redress. There was a permanent Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one representative each of the union and of the 
millowners. In the case of a disagreement between the two the 
matter was to be referred to an Umpire whose decision was final 
and binding upon both parties. 

By making use of the arbitration machinery the unicm in die 
first couple of years secured relief to worlmrs in the matter of 
wages, bonus, hours of work, leave and conditions in factories. 
The two arbitrators did not find it difficult to give agreed awards 
and diwe awards were implemented by all mills. The union also 
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made good use of the grievance machinery that had been esta¬ 
blished and secured relief in the case of a large number of minor 
grievances. The arbitration machinery received its first jolt in 1921. 
The union had asked for a bonus of a month and halfs wages 
out of the profits declared in the year 1920. Gandhiji was of the 
opinion that the demand was fair and justified. The other arbi¬ 
trator, however, held that bonus was an ex-gratia payment and 
that workers could not demand it as a matter of right. Standing 
firm by that view he would not also agree to the appointment 
of an Umpire. As a result, there was a deadlock. Gandhiji advised 
the workers to go on a strike. But before the strike could begin, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was then in Ahmedabad, inter¬ 
vened and persuaded the mill-owners to agi'ee to place the dispute 
before an Umpire. In tlie end, Malaviya was himself appointed 
the Umpire and the .strike was avoided. The Umpire partially 
granted the workers’ demand. 

Inspite of the maehinery a strike could not be, however, 
avoided in 1923. It took place because the mill-owners wanted 
to impose a wage cut of 151i per cent on the ground that the 
industry was facing a serious crisis. The strike continued for 
three months. It was conducted in the .same old peaceful and 
disciplined manner. It did not, however, succeed. In the end 
the union had to call o£F the strike and ask workers to accept 
the wage cut. This gave a set-back to the union for about a 
year. But in a short while it recovered its position through its 
steady and untiring work for the redress of the manifold 
grievances of the workers. 

The Directory of Trade Uniotis published by the All India 
Trade Union Congress in 1925 gives the following information 
about the Association: 

*This federation is one of the most highly organised and ably 
ccmducted unions in India. It has been doing almost everything 
for its members tiiat can be done in a trade union movemait 
and has been for all practical purposes recognised by die Mill- 
owners’ Association of Ahmedabad. It has conducted many a 
local strike and has come out successful on more occasions than 
one. It pays to its members a number of benefits including the 
strike benefit and has introduced from 1st June 1925 the system 
of victimization benefit from half to full pay. It has successfully 
introduced the system of collecting subscriptions by localities. It 
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has also initiated a scheme for opening savings bank account for 
members. The bank is going to pay interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. The Union has recently hired a chaw! with 58 tene¬ 
ments and has arranged to let these to its members at Rs. 3.50 per 
tenement instead of Rs. 4.50 which they would have required to 
pay to the contractor. It has been conducting 20 schools, main¬ 
taining a hospital and lending money to members at a dieap 
rate of interest. The following account of the Union from the 
March issue of the Labour Gazette will give some more idea 
about it:— This Union is undoubtedly one of the most remark¬ 
able outgrowths of the Trade Union movement to be found in 
India. Its organisation differs, ioto coelo. from the organisation 
of Trade Unions as uiidersto(Kl in other countries. In fact, it 
might almost be said to be modelled on the organization of a 
District of British India. The spc^rial feature on which the above 
comparison is based is the system of personal complaints. The 
office maintains a series of complaint books in foil and counter¬ 
foil; and so numerous are the complaints that a special clerk is 
engaged almost wholly on recording them. Every conceivable 
type of complaint appears on the counterfoils, from an allegation 
against a jobber or mukadam of having smacked the complain¬ 
ant's head to a complaint that the other workmen hamper the 
complainant in drawing water from a tap or well. Each 
complaint receives personal attention; and the Mills appear to 
afford a surprisingly large degree of power to the Secretary, who 
enters the premises, records statements, and passes orders, much 
as a District Officer might do. The system is therefore essentially 
a development of indigenous aistoms, the personal complaint 
(often of a trivial nature) being an essential and characteristic 
feature of Oriental administrative methods. It is not, of course, 
to be understood that the complaint book is the sole activity of 
the Labour Union. On the contrary its office in the Ahmedabad 
bazar is divided into numerous sections each of which presents 
a considerable body of files and records. Amongst other things, 
the Secretary, who is an ex-Economics student, is conducting 
rental enquiries, and contemplates collection of family budgets/ 
The Union conducts a Gujarati weekly periodical, called tihe 
Majoor Sandesh.” 

During the last more than thirty years the range and scope of 
the work described so well above have expanded extensively. 
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The following information culled from the report of the Associa¬ 
tion for die year 1956-1957 will give an idea of its extensive 
welfare and educational activities. During the year the Associa¬ 
tion helped 470 women workers to get maternity benefits, 665 
workers to get compensation for employment injuries, provided 
legal aid to 16 workers in industrial cases and to 150 workers 
in other cases, dealt with 137 cases under the Rent Restriction 
Act and conducted 21 cultural centres, 69 reading rooms and 
libraries, 2 schools, 2 study homes and a girls* hostel. It runs a 
maternity home and 3 dispensaries. A vocational training centre 
is also conducted and special activities are carried on for tlie 
benefit of women and workers belonging to backward classes. 
The Association also runs a Cooperative Bank. Since 1950 it 
has been spending each year over Rs. 2 lakhs on its social welfare 
activities. The Textile Labour Association is the only union in 
the country which has been carrying on such extensive welfare 
and educational work for its members and their families. It has, 
in that respect, a record which is unique as well as highly 
commendable. 

In 1929 and 1934 there were major conflicts between the 
Association and the Millowners over the issue of wages. In 
neither c;ase was there a resort to direct action and the disputes 
were settled by an award in one case and an agreement in the 
other case. In 1929 the Association first asked for a wage rise. 
As it could not make out a case for a wage rise it changed its 
demand to a restoration of the wage cut that was made in 1923. 
The di.sput<? went to the Umpire and he granted a partial restora¬ 
tion. In 1934 it was the millowners who took the offensive. 
They asked for a wage cut of twenty-fiv(^ per cent. Manu 
Subhedar acted as the arbitrator on this cK-casion as Gandhiji was 
busy with other things. The two arbitrators differed and the 
dispute was referred to S. S. Patkar, a Judge of the High Court 
of Bombay who was appointed the Umpire. But before the 
Umpire could take up the dispute the parties arrived at a com¬ 
promise settlement. According to the settlement a wage cut of 
six and one fourth per cent was imposed, but the hours of work 
were reduced from ten to nine per day. The agreement was 
arrived at in the presence of Gandhiji in Delhi and came to be 
known as the Delhi Settlement. Subsequently the arbitration 
machinery broke down and both parti(^s began to take recourse 
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to the legal machinery set up under the Industrial Disputes Act. 
In 1940 there was a dispute regarding dearness allowance. Later 
there were disputes over the issue of bonus. The disputes were 
settled through Industrial Courts without any stoppage of work 
through strikes or lockouts. 

A description of the welfare and educational activities carried 
on by the Association is given above. But those were not the 
only activities in which it engaged itself, apart from carrying on 
its usual trade union work. All manner of nation-building acti¬ 
vities came within the scope of its work. It helped the spread 
of Khadi and Swadeshi, it carried on propaganda for the removal 
of untouchability, it engaged itself in social reform activities. 
During the days of intensive national stniggle it supplied from 
time to time a number of volunteers for various types of activi¬ 
ties though precautions were taken on each occasion not to 
involve the Association in any direct political struggle. It also 
took interest in municipal and other elections. In 1928, the 
Secretary of the Association was elected to the Municipality 
defeating a mill-owner. Thereafter it followed the policy of 
supporting only those candidates who gave a written pledge to 
give special attention to working class localities and to provide 
them with amenities such as lights, water taps and public 
latrines. It has been also taking interest in elections to legisla¬ 
tures. Leaders of the Association were elected to Central and 
State legislatures on many cx'casions. The report for the year 
1956-1957 opens with a statement about the General Elections 
and the return of three labour candidates to the Bombay State 
Assembly. 

For the first few years the Association did not look beyond 
Ahmedabad. But when the story of its successes spread it began 
to receive requests for help from other centres. In 1926, it 
took interest in the struggle of textile workers in Indore. 
Later, it had to take interest in similar struggles in Broach, 
Nadiad, Baroda and other places. At all these places efforts 
were made to develop conciliation and arbitration machinery on 
the lines of the machinery in Ahmedabad and to build organisa¬ 
tions on the lines of the Textile Labour Association. The efforts 
did not, however, bear much fruit That showed that the success 
of the Association was mainly due to certain factors which were 
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peculiar to Ahmedabad and to the unique position that Mahatma 
Gandhi aqoyed in that city amongst all sections of the people. 

Gandhiji had deliberately asked the Association to restrict its 
activities to Ahmedabad and to keep away from the general 
stream of the trade union movement. It was only in 1937 that 
the isolation was broken to some extent when the General Secre¬ 
tary of the Association became a Parliamentary Secretary in the 
Government of Bombay and tried to introduce throu§^ legisla¬ 
tion a machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes on the 
lines of the machinery in Ahmedabad. Later in 1945 the workers 
of the Association formed, in cooperation with Gandhiji, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and others, the Hindustan Maidiu* Sevak Sangh with 
the object of spreading the Ahmedabad experiment to other 
centres and to build up trade unions on Gandhian lines. A year 
later it was felt necessary to establish a new central organisa¬ 
tion of labour and the Association took the lead in forming it. 
The Indian National Trade Union Congress, which draws many of 
its leaders from tlie Association, is in essence an attempt to 
extend the Ahmedabad experiment to the country as a whde. 

The Association has on the whole received a large measure 
of cooperation from the mill-owners. For some time it enjoyed 
the privilege of a check off agreement according to which 
membership fees were deducted out of wages from month to 
month and remitted to the Association. There were occasionally 
conflicts, but they were of a short duration. A machine had 
been developed for the settlement of disputes. The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour described it as follows:— 

**11)6 only attempt made to set up machinery for regulating 
relations between a group of employers and their workpeople is 
at Ahmedabad. Here, since 19i^, there has been a permanent 
arbitration board, consisting of one nominee each of the two 
Associations — one representing labour and the other the employ¬ 
ers. Mr. M. K. Gandhi has represented labour on this board 
since the beginning. The methods adopted are thus described 
by the Government of Bombay:— 

In the Ahmedabad cotton mill industry it has been mutually 
agreed between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the 
Aiunedabad Labour Union that all grievances should, in the 
first instance, be discussed between the workers themselves and 
the management of the mills concerned. ~ If any wcnker has a 
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grievance he reports to a member of the council of representatives 
from his mill. The member speaks to the head of the department 
imd the agent of the mill if necessar)^ If the grievance is not 
redressed a formal complaint is recorded witli the Labour Union. 
The Labour Union Official — usually the secretary or the assistant 
secretary — goes to tlie mill, ascertains the correctness of the 
complaint and n^quests the mill officer or the agent to redress 
the grievance. If no settlement is arrived at during this stage 
the matter is reported by the Labour Union to the Millowners' 
Association. Tlie Secretary of the Millowners’ Association speaks 
to the mill concerned and tries to settle the matter amicably. 
The procedure in connection with grievances of a general nature 
referring to several mills or several workers in a mill are also 
simihuly dealt with. If the workers do not get redress after the 
matter has been discussed between the Millowners’ Association 
and the Labour Union, the matter is finally referred to the Perma¬ 
nent Arbitration Board. 

We understand that in case of disagreement between the 
arbitrators the dispute is referred to an umpire acceptable to 
both and his decision is binding. 

The system is admirable in its intentions and has had a snb- 
.stantial measure of success.”- 

Commenting on the evolution and successful working of the 
machinery, the Royal Commission observed: 

"Without desiring to minimise its importance, it is only fair 
to observe that there are local factors assisting its operation 
which cannot be reproduced elsewhere. In the first place, 
Ahmedabad is almost unique among the industrial centres of 
India in that the employers and the larger proportion of the 
workpeople belong to the same part of India and share not merely 
the same religion but the same mother tongue. Most of the 
Musalman weavers are outside the labour union. In the second 
place, the .s'clitmie seems to us to have depended largely on the 
unique position of Mr. Gandhi, whose influence in Alimedabad, 
botli with the employers and the workers, is very great. Both 
parties have confidence in his sense of fairness and .sympathy 
towards them, and either party would be faced with serioii.s 
difficulties if it found itself in direct opposition to his views.”** 

But even in Ahmedabad the machinery broke down from time 
to time. It broke down for a number of years after the enactment 
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of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. Both parties abandoned 
the machinery for the internal settlement of disputes and ran to 
the Industrial Courts set up under the Act. Wage disputes and 
bonus disputes were taken up to Industrial Courts for adjudica¬ 
tion as happened in the case of other cities. There used to be 
appeals and counter-appeals and all manner of legal ingenuity 
was used by both parties t() contest the demands put forward by 
the other party. This went on for fourteen years. In the end, 
in 1952, both parties got tired of legal proceedings and decided 
to return to the well-tried system of voluntary arbitration. “The 
experience of both the employers and employees was that the 
settlement of disputes through courts did not create a spirit of 
goodwill, trust and cooperation am(mg the parties. On the 
contrary, provision of appeals and other dilatory tactics en¬ 
couraged by these court procedures result in abnormal* delays 
and expenditures and mutual bitterness.*'* An agreement was 
therefore signed betwc'en the Textile l^abour Association and the 
Milhnvners' Association on 8th July 1952 withdrawing all cases 
pending before Industrial Courts and stipulating inter alia: 

“That all industrial disputes between the mills and their 
employees, between the mills and the Textile Labour Association, 
and between the Ahmedabad Mill-owners' Association and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour A.ss(xriation should be settled out¬ 
side the court, in the first instance, by negotiations, and in case 
no agreement is arrived at, by mutual discussion, then by 
conciliation or arbitration.”^ 

This general agreement was supplemented in June 1955 by a 
separate agreement on the issue of bonus. The agreement laid 
down the basis for the payment of annual bonus to workers for 
the five years 1953 to 1957. Acewding to the agreement, workers 
were to get a minimum of 4.8% and a maximum of 25% of basic 
wages earned during the year depending upon the surplus profits 
that would be available for distribution. It also provided for 
“set-ons” and “set-oflFs”.** 

Ahmedabad has been exceptionally free from strikes. The 
credit for that achievement must go to the Association and to 
the good sense of the mill-owners in recognising and in dealing 
with it in a cooperative and responsible manner. 

In spite of these exceptional advantages that it enjoyed, the 
Association has not been able to bring within its fold all workers. 
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It has all along enjoyed a large membership. In 1920 it had a 
membership of 16,4^, in 1933 it went up to 25,732 and in 1945 
to 60,619. In 1956 it had a membership of over 80,000. It went 
down by 2000 in the next year, but that did not indicate any 
decline in the influence of the Association. Such fluctuations in 
membership are a normal feature of any organisation. 

All the same, certain sections of workers have consistently kept 
away from the Association. The Royal Commission on Labour 
mentioned the case of Muslim weavers. There are many other 
cases of a similar type. There are at present three other unions 
of textile workers in Ahmedabad. Between them they claim a 
membership of over 20,000. Those unions are not recognised 
by employers and yet workers go to them and they are able to 
function as trade unions and help them redress many of their 
minor grievances. 

The significance of the Textile Labour Association lies in the 
fact that it was for Mahatma Gandhi a laboratory for his work 
amongst labourers. Gandhiji had a broad and integrated outlook 
on life and he was concerned with all sections of the people and 
with all their manifold problems. He was particularly concerned 
^^'ith the workers and their difiiculties. In Soudi Africa he came 
in touch with indentured and other Indian workers and exerted 
himself on their behalf. It was but natural that after his return 
to India he should take particular interest in the problems of 
workers. He began his work in Ahmedabad and for a long time 
restricted himself only to that limited field. It was his hope, 
however, that sooner or later what he did in Ahmedabad would 
prove a model to trade unions all over the country. He wrote in 
one of his books: “If I had my way, I would regulate all the labour 
organisations of India after the Ahmedabad model.”'^ Tlie organi¬ 
sation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress in 1947 can 
be regarded as a fulfilment, though very partial, of that desire. 

Tlie line of action that he adopted was unique. As in all other 
activities, truth and non-violence were the basis of his work 
amongst labourers. He insisted on the Textile Labour Assodation 
accepting them as the guiding principle of its activities. He 
did not believe in the doctrine of class war; there may be, he 
said, conflicts between workers and employers, but there was no 
reason why they should be fomented or intensified. He believed 
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in collaboration between the two and insisted that it was only 
through that collaboration that the interests of both could be 
advanced. He was not opposed to strikes; he would, however, 
advise them only when other methods failed and arbitration was 
refused. He was for the settlement of disputes through negotia¬ 
tions, conciliation and arbitration. He insisted on the payment 
of a living wage. Tlie views expressed by him on that issue in 
1921 and 1922 were far in advances of those days. He supported 
the demand for a bonus (3n the ground that workers were not 
getting a living wage and that they had a right to a share in 
profits. He claimed that the workers had a right to get all 
information about the conduct of the business. He did not stop 
there, but suggested that workers had as much interest and stake 
in the industry as the shareholders. If the latter contributed 
capital the former contributed their labour which was but another 
form of capital. He advocated co-partnership for workers. He 
did not ask for the abolition of die class of capitalists, but he 
advised them to convert themselves into trustees. His preaching 
was not, however, confined to employers. He also preached to 
workers and insisted upon their improving themselves. Accord¬ 
ing to him a trade union was not only to settle industrial disputes 
but “to cover all aspects of worker s life both inside the factory 
and at home,” Labour unions, Gandhiji said, should “aim to raise 
the moral and intellectual height of labour and thus by sheer 
merit make labour master of the means of production instead of 
being the slave that it is.'^ The extensive educational and wel¬ 
fare activities of the Association arc the direct result of that 
insistence. 

Khandubhai Desai, who was for a number of years the General 
Secretary of the Association and then for some years the Labour 
Minister of the Government of India, has described the following 
as the basic principles of Gandhijis work in trade unions: 

"Workers should have a sound organization to look after and 
safeguard their just rights and interests. Members must pay their 
subscriptions regularly and maintain efficient office and staff. 

Trade unions should conduct their activities strictly in a non¬ 
violent manner and adopt only such means as are consistent with 
Truth. 

Workers should behave as responsible citizens and have due 
regard for the interest of the industry and the country. 
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Workers should present only just demands and in a fair and 
truthful manner. They should refrain from overstating their case 
or making exaggerated demands. 

All industrial disputes should be settled by mutual consultation, 
negotiations and arbitration. They should not resort to any direct 
action so long as they have not exhausted all avenues of a peace¬ 
ful settlement. Thej should however be prepared to strike if 
the cjnployer refuses arbitration or does not carry out the award 
of the arbitrators. 

During a stiike tlicy must be completely non-violent and peace¬ 
ful. In times of stress they should not look to the public for 
material support but find alternative occupations for their liveli¬ 
hood. 

Unions should undertake activities which would result in an 
all-round development — physical, mental, moral and political — 
of the workers and their families. 

Employers should give due recognition to unions working on 
these principles and allow them all necessary facilities for carry¬ 
ing on their activities in a satisfactory manner. 

The industry should be run to satisfy the requirements of 
the community and those who invest money in it and those who 
work in it should both be considered co-partners in the industr)". 

A well-organized union will help the weak and unorganized 
u^orkers and rescue them from exploitation. The factory workers 
should also litdp the workers in the villages by purchasing their 
products and render such service as they can to the poor and 
the afflicted.”^ 

It will be useful to give here some of the utterances of Candhiji 
on the \'arious issues that arise from time to time in the trade 
union movement. Reminding workers of the strength that lay 
in them, he said: 

“Your strength is in \-our capacity to work as the employers 
strength is in his monc)'. All mills will be at a stand-still if you 
were not there to work them. Labour thus possesses the key 
to production but yon lack talent, talent to run the mills. You 
could not run it even if you had million nipees. As a body 
you could not run a mill even in a number of years. So you 
and I believe in co-operation.*’ 

Continuing he said: 

*Trhe difficulty is that while today capital is organised and 
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seems to be securely entrenched, labour is not. The intelligence 
of the working man is cramped by his soulless mechanical occu¬ 
pation which leaves little scope or chance to develop his mind. 
It has prevented him from realising the power and full dignity 
of his status. He has been taught to believe that his wages have 
to be dictated by the capitalists instead of his own terms being 
accepted. It is nothing but superstition that the worker is helpless 
before the employer. The effort of the labour union in Ahmeda- 
bad is to dispel this superstition in a concrete manner.” 

Pleading for equal status for capital and labour, he said: 

"If conflict between labour and capital is to l)e avoided, as 1 
believe it can and must be, labour should have the same status 
and dignity as capital. Why should million nipees put together 
be more than million men and women put together? Are they 
not infinitely more than metal, white or yellow? If the labourers 
are co-equal owners, their organisation should have the same 
access to the transaction of the mills as the shareholders”. 

He placed before capital and labour the ideal of living together 
as a great family. In his address to the workers at Jamshedpur, 
he said: 

"My identification with labour does not conflict with my friend¬ 
ship with capital. All through my life T have l>een pledged to 
range myself against capital but capitalists have, in the end, 
regarded me as their friend. My ideal is that capital and labour 
should supplement and help each other; they should be a great 
family living in unity and harmony, the capitalists being trustees 
for the welfare of the workers.” 

On the issue of political strikes and the conditions for the suc¬ 
cess of strikes, Gandhiji said: 

"In my opinion, it will be the most serious mistake to make use 
of labour strikes for political purpose. It does not require much 
effort of the intellect to perceive that it is most dangerous to 
make political use of labour until labourers understand the poli¬ 
tical conditions of the country and are prepared to work for 
the common good. The greatest political contribution, there¬ 
fore, that the labourers can make at present is to improve their 
own condition, to earn better income, to insist on their rights 
and to demand proper treatment by their employers. ITie 
proper evolution, therefore, would be for the labourers to raise 
themselves to the status of part proprietors. Strikes, therefore, 
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for fhe present, should only take place for the direct betterment 
of the labourers* lot and, when they have acquired the spirit of 
patriotism, for the regulation of prices of their manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple, and when 
they are fulfilled, a strike need never fail;— 

1) The cause of the strike must be just. 

2) There should be practical unanimity among the strikers. 

3) There should be no violence used against non-strikers. 

4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves during 
the strike period without falling back upon Union Funds 
and should therefore occupy themselves in some useful 
and productive temporary occupation.?’ 

Tlie Textile Labour Association has endeavoured to work on 
these lines laid down by Gandhiji. It earned from him the fol¬ 
lowing certificate: "In m)' knowledge the Ahmedahad Union is 
the best managed Union. This does not mean that it has reached 
my ideal. It is trying to do so.**” It has earned similar en¬ 
comiums from observers both Indian and foreign. But it has 
also been the target of many criticisms. Communists and others 
of similar line of thinking have criticised it for its rejection of 
the doctrine of class struggle and for its collaborationist acti¬ 
vities. Many of them are disposed to regard it as a company 
union. These prejudiced and malicious criticisms can be, of 
course, ignored. But it is difiScult to dismiss in the same manner 
the criticism of a well meaning and ardent Candhian like J. B. 
Kripalani. In his book Gandhian Way Kripalani has stated: 
^‘A conservative and admittedly a non-revolutionary trade union 
as the one at Ahmedabad, guided by Gandhiji’s spirit of com¬ 
promise is not always able to protect the moderate and reason¬ 
able ri^ts of labour. Guided by a policy of ruthless and 
shortsighted selfishness, the mill agents have been busy in 
recent years in effecting huge wage-cuts—and this, inspite of 
the fact that the mills at Ahmedabad have been reaping a good 
harvest of profits and their number is increasing every year.**^^ 

It is not possible to refute or justify Kripalanfs criticism without 
a comparative study of the gains made or losses suffered by 
labour in Ahmedabad and in other cities like Bombay, Kanpur, 
Nagpur, Delhi and Madras. Such a study is obviously outside 
the purview of this survey. The criticism is mentioned here 
only with a view to show that there are differences even amongst 
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Gandhians about the effectiveness of a trade union like the 
Textile Labour Association, Another criticisni of a more general 
character is the complaint that in the Association things are not 
done by the workers themselves but me done for them by others, 
that it is a paternalistic organisation and that there is no 
democratic functioning or scope for rank and file initiative. 
Again, it is not possible here to judge the truth or otherwise of 
the complaint, as it will require an exhaustive examination of 
the manner and method of the Association’s work and its impact 
on the mind of the workers of Ahmedabad. 

The experiment that began in Ahmedabad has now assumed 
an all-India character. It has not met with the same success 
in other places, llie favourable atmosphere that prevailed in 
Ahmedabad is not present in those places. Moreover, the 
towering personality of Mahatma Gandhi which was the crucial 
factor in the experiment in Ahmedabad is no longer there to 
influence the situation. It is not necessary, however, on that 
account to regard the experiment as a phoiomenon which has 
no wider application. Many of the precepts which Gandhiji 
practised in Ahmedabad, though controverted then, have now 
secured a broad acceptance. And they may serve as the basis 
of the new, stable and responsible trade union movement that 
must develop in the country along with the growth of industries. 



CHAPTER IX 


UNDER POPULAR MINISTRIES 

General elections under the new constitution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935, took place early in 1937. The 
Indian National Congress swept the polls all over the country 
except in the Punjab and Bengal. Initially the Congress raised 
soine objections to the acceptance of offices. But soon there 
was a reconsideration of the position and by June 1937 there 
were popular Ministries in all provinces including those where 
the Congress had obtained majorities. All provinces except the 
Punjab and Bengal hud Congress Ministries. 

The formation of Congress Ministries was a big step forward 
for the national movement. Tlie new constitution had introduced 
full provincial autonomy and the Governors of the Provinces had 
agreed not to make use of the special powers vested in them. 
The Ministries wen* responsible to elected Assemblies in each 
of which the Congress commanded an overwhelming majority 
of seats. Here was an opportunity to the Congress to implement 
its programme and to prove to the peopU? that it was genuinely 
interested in their progress and welfare. 

All over the country the people welcomed the formation of 
Congress Ministries as the inauguration of a new era. They 
had taken an enthusiastic part in the el(^ct^on campaign and had 
helped the Congress t(^ sweep the polls. Tlu^ Congress Ministers 
were welcomed everywhere as the tribunes of the people and 
it was confidently expected that they would take early steps to 
secure some improvement in their conditions of Ufe. Tlie 
workers and the trade union movement 'shared those hopes and 
aspirations of the people. 

In the election campaign the All India Trade Union Congress 
had extended its full support to the Indian National Congress. 
There was a conflict only in one constituency in Bombay. That 
being a predominently working class constituency, the A.I.T.U.C. 
had requested the National Congress to give its ticket to its 
nominee. But the person selected by the A.I.T,U.C. was not 
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acceptable to the Congress. Hence a conflict ensued in which 
a Congress candidate and an A.I.T.U.C. candidate fought against 
each other. In all other places there was full cooperation, as a 
result of which a number of trade union leaders were elected 
to various Provincial Assemblies. Most of them were elected 
as Congress candidates. Even in special trade union and labour 
constituencies there was no conflict between the two organisa¬ 
tions. The A.I.T.U.C. could not, of course, win all seats. Some 
of them went to other trade union organisations. 

Congress Ministries were expected to implement the election 
programme of the Congress which had promised a new deal to 
the large masses. Tliere was, besides, the Karachi Resolution 
adopted by the Congress at its Karachi session held in 1931. 
Congress Ministers were generally expected to side with the 
workers and to help them secure at least some of their long- 
delayed just and legitimate demands. They were further ex¬ 
pected to adopt a friendly and sympathetic attitude towards 
the trade union movement. With these expectations in mind 
workers developed a new enthusiasm for organising unions and 
for developing trade union struggles. During the three years 
1937, 1938 and 1939 there was a large increase in the number 
of registered trade unions and in the number of their members. 
The following table will give an idea of the increase: 


Year 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 
19-38-39 


yiitnhcr of registervil 
unions 

271 

420 

562 


Memln'rxfiip of unions 
sulmiUtlns! returns 

2.61,047 

3.90,112 

3.99.159' 


There were besides a number of trade unions which were 
unregistered. The figures should be therefore regarded as illus¬ 
trative rather than definitive. There was also an increase in 
the number of trade disputes as the following table will show: 


Year 

yuml)er of 
(lispules 

yumber of toorkers 
involved 

Number of 
man-days lost 

1937 

379 

6,47,801 

89,82,257 

1938 

399 

4,01,075 

91,98,708 

1939 

406 • 

4,09,075 

49,92,795-* 
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It appears that in the first year of the acceptance of offices there 
was a sudden rise in the number of trade disputes which kept 
on rising in the next two years. The rise did not maintain the 
same pace in the case of workers involved and man-days lost. In 
1939 the number of man-days lost declined considerably. 

These figures do not, however, give a real picture of the 
momentum that the movement gained during that period. It 
spread far and wide in the country and touched many sections 
of workers who had not so far even heard of trade unions. 
There was a very large number of meetings and processions and 
demonstrations and marches in cities and towns and sometimes 
even in rural areas. All this activity did not necessarily result 
in permanent organisations or lead to industrial disputes. Many 
a time it was just a temporary upheaval which died away after 
a short while, but in most cases it left behind something, may 
be a memory, a spirit of resistencc, a nucleus of organisation, 
which at a later time helped the development of the national 
and the trade union movement. 

All this entliusiasm of workers and other sections of the 
people was rather embarrassing for Congress Ministers. They 
would have liked to be left alone for the first couple of years 
to get accustomed to the use of power and to carry , on efficiently 
the routine administration. Many of the Congress Ministers 
were not, moreover, in sympathy with workers’ demands. The 
organisation as a whole also did not desire to alienate the vested 
interests. It was keen on retaining their friendship and coope¬ 
ration. The Congress Ministries were therefore faced with a 
difficult task; they had to do something to satisfy workers’ 
demands but they had to see at the same time that employers 
did not get too angry or annoyed. That placed a serious 
limitation on their capacity to provide relief to workers and 
other sections of the people. 

Notwithstanding that limitation,* Congress Ministries were 
able to do some things which were of help to the movement. 
In many small disputes the Ministers intervened and brought 
about an amicable settlement. There was a change in the 
attitude of the police, though firings and lathi charges could not 
be altogether prevented. In some places the communists 
deliberately organised strikes and other activities not for securing 
workers’ demands but for discrediting Congress Ministries. 
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Some clashes with the police were deliberately brought about. 
The use of lathis and arms was inevitable under those circums¬ 
tances. A particular instance may, however, indicate the change 
that had taken place in the policies of the administration. The 
veteran trade union leader, V. V. Giri was the Labour Minister 
in Madras. He utilised the powers under Sec. 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to compel one employer to terminate 
a lock-out. The Section provides for the issue of prohibitory 
orders. All these years prohibitory orders were generally issued 
against workers prohibiting them from holding meetings or 
processions or from collecting near work places during the days 
of sti'ikes. This was the first time thfit a prohibitory order was 
issued again.st an employer and in favour of workers. It is true 
that it is not possible to quote many instances of such direct 
use of administrative powers to help workers. At the same 
time, it is not possible to deny that there was a definite change 
in the erstwhile policies of the Government and that that 
change helped workers to get some of their demands and 
to build up to some extent their organisations. 

One noteworthy action of Congress Ministries was the 
appointment of committess to inquire into the conditions of 
workers. In Bombay a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Jairamdas Daiilatram to inquire into the condi¬ 
tions of textile workers. In the United Provinces a more 
comprehensive inquiry was ordered through a committee set up 
under the chairmanship of Rajendra Prasad, one of the most 
respected of the leaders of the Indian National Congress. The 
reports of these committees brought together a lot of information 
and were also responsible for securing some immediate relief 
to workers. For example, an interim relief of an increase in 
wages was secured for the textile workers in Bombay. 

The most far-reaching of the actions of the Congress Ministries 
was the legislation that was passed in Bombay for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. The Act was meant primarily for the 
textile industry but it was hoped that it could be later extended 
to other industries. It was called the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1938. Gulzarilal Nanda, the former General 
Secretary of the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, 
who was then a Parliamentary Secretary, was the main architect 
of the legislation. The provisions of the Act were based on the 
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experience gained in Ahmedabad. Tlie basic feature of the 
Act was the provision that no change should be made in the 
existing conditions by either workers or employers without 
prior notice to the other party and prior efforts at amicable 
settlement through negotiations and conciliation and, in the last 
resort, arbitration. An elaborate machinery was provided by 
the Act for conciliation and arbitration. The award of the 
arbitrator was made binding upon both piurties. The Act also 
provided for recognition of unions so that notice could be given 
and negotiations could be carried on. Wliere there was no 
union the Government Labour Officer was to intervene and 
ascertain the wishes of workers through their elected represen¬ 
tatives. An authority was also provided witli whom workers 
could register their complaints regarding their day to day 
grievances and get them investigated and decided. The Act 
was amended from time to time and was finally replaced by 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act in 1947. There has been 
no departure, however, from the basic principles of the 1938 
Act. The Act was copied in a number of other Provinces and 
became generally the basis of the machincr)^ that was later 
developed all over the country for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The Act was useful from the point of view of avoiding 
strikes but it is difficult to say that it helped the growth of 
unions. For about ten years since its enactment, there was no 
union worth the name in the textile industry of Bombay to which 

it was mainlv directed. 

¥ 

Another important Act that the Congress Ministry of Bombay 
passed was the Shops and Establishments Act of 1939. So long 
there was no protection for workers in shops and establishments. 
R. R. fiakhale had been striving since long to secure some 
protection for them. The Bombay Act was the first step in that 
direction. Later it was copied in odier Provinces. Welfare 
activities for workers also engaged the attention of the Ministries. 
In Bombay, in 1938-1939, Rs. 1,20,000 were set apart fmr welfare 
of industrial workers. The United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces followed suit. Welfare wmrk that 
was initiated provided for indoor and outdoor recreation, 
libraries, reading rooms, canteens and lantern lectures. There 
was a long-felt need for this type of work. Trade unions were 
not yet in a position to undertake it, nor were there many 
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voluntary social organisations who could carry on that kind of 
activity. The Government initiative in that field was therefore 
a welcome move. 

The Indian National Congress and the trade union movement 
had come close to each other in 1936 and during the election 
campaign. The position began to change gradually after the 
formation of Congress Ministries. The Ministries were not able 
to fulfil all the hopes and demands of trade unions and a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and disillusionment began to creep in. It was 
actively fomented by the communists. Tlie entry of the moderate 
group in the A.I.T.U.C. in 1938 also aided that process. The 
moderates were not politically aligncjd with the National Con¬ 
gress. They had many differences with the latter. They did 
not also approve of the policy of the trade union movement 
aligning itself with any political party. A drift away therefore 
began and it became more pronounced in 1939. A complete 
break might have taken place, but towards the end of the year 
the Congress Ministries resigned, and that created an entire!}' 
new situation. 

Congress Ministries resigned on the issue of tlic war. The 
war broke out in Europe on 1st Sc^ptember 1939. Immediate!}' 
thereafter the Viceroy issued a proclamation making India a 
party to the war. The national movement took strong objection 
to this arbitrary action. It asserted that the country should 
have been consulted before involving her in the war. Th(" 
Viceroy and the British Government took a mechanical and 
legalistic view of the matter and refused to concede that demand. 
The quarrel developed and in the end Congress Ministries re¬ 
signed and an undeclared war began behveen the Government 
and the Indian National Congress. 

The second world war had a terrific impact on the country. 
The consequences of the war and its effects on workers’ condi¬ 
tions of life, on trade unions and their struggles will have to be 
studied separately. They constitute a big episode in the histor}' 
of the trade union movement. But before undertaking that 
study, it will be desirable to stop here for a moment and take stock 
of the progress that the country had made in the industrial and 
other fields during the years between the two wars. There 
will be hereafter many comparisons between the pre-war and 
post-war conditions. They will be understood better if there 
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is a concise statement here of the conditions as they obtained on 
the eve of the war. 

The years between the two wars were years of uneven 
growth. Immediately after the end of the war there was a 
boom which lasted for a couple of years. Then there was a 
decline followed by a slight rise, until the country was hit again 
by the world economic crisis of 1929. The process of recovery 
began in 1934. Industrial production increased but in less than 
four years the country was again faced by the problem of 
overproduction as the internal market wiis contracting rapidly 
owing to the growing poverty of the large masses. The pro¬ 
blem might have developed into a crisis if the war had not 
.suddenly broken out and effected a drastic change in the 
situation. 

The industries faced many difficulties and uncertainties during 
the period. .And yet as Wadia and Merchant have observed: 

“there was a considerable progress in industrial development 
during the inter-war period, specially after 1923 when the 
policy of discriminating protection was adopted. India was 
plac^ as one of the eight leading industrialised countries of the 
world. The cotton textile industry increased its production from 
1,164 million yards in 1913-14 to 3,975 million yards in 1938-39. 
The numbers employed by this industry increased during the 
same period from 261,000 to 590,000 while the number of mills 
rose from 264 to 389, out of which only 50 were under foreign 
control. Another industry which developed to a great extent 
and which justified the grant of protection and subsidies was 
the steel industry. By 1932-33 it began to supply nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian market for steel. The total annual pig 
iron production increased from 243,000 tons in 1914-18 to 
1,495,000 in 1934-38. 

To sum up the industrial development between 1922 and 
1939, the production of crotton piecegoods in the country 
increased two and a half times, that of steel ingots rose eight 
times, and of paper went up two and a half times. In the case 
of sugar, India became self-.sufficient within a period of four 
years, 1932-1936. The cement industry produced about 95 
per cent of the total requirements by 1935-36. Other industries 
like matches, glass, vanaspati, soap and a number of engineering 
industries also witnessed increased production. A beginning in 
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the manufacture of electrical equipment and goods was also 
made by 1938-39. In 1939, 41,134 miles of railways were at 
work, and most of these were under State ownership and State 
operation”.* 

The following table will give a better idea of the progress 
that was made: 


1022-23 1938-39 

Ceiiieiil (in tons) 193,000 1,170,000 

Coal (in million of tons) 19 28.3 

Cotton piccegoods (in million of yards) 1,713.5 4,269.3 

Jntc piccegoods (in million of yards) 1,187.5 1,774 

Matches (in million of gross boxes) (1934-35) 16.5 21.1 

Paper (in tons) 23,576 59,198 

Pig iron (in tons) 455,000 1,575,500 

Sugar (in tons) 84,000 1,040,(X)0 

Sulphuric acid (in cwts) 529,600 607,000 

Steel ingots (in tons) 131,0(X) 977,400* 


During the period the number of industrial workers increased 
from 13,61,000 to 17,51,0(X). The increase did not, however, keep 
pace with the increase in population. There were other equally 
disturbing factors. Between 1929 and 1933 the value of exports 
from the country fell from Rs. 339 crores to Rs. 135 crores. The 
value of imports fell from Rs. 260 crores to Rs. 135 crores. The 
payments to be made to England for interest on debts and for 
home charges had to be met by exports of gold which during 
the seven years 1931 to 1937 amounted to the colossal figure of 
over Rs. ^iSf) crores. Miss Kate Mitchell has remarked: “This 
gold drain from the past savings of the masses of the Indian 
peasantry meant a still further impoverishment of the Indian 
market and a corresponding depression of Indian industry”.® A 
clearer warning was sound^ by Dr. Vera Anstey: “The recent 
expansion of industrial output owing to the protective policy has 
been achieved at the expense of the cultivators who have to 
pay for what they have to buy, and who are dependent on world 
prices for what they sell. My own conclusion is that India cannot 
expect to proceed far or fast upon the road of large-scale indus¬ 
trial development and that intensification of protection would 
merely increase the profits of a small section of the population 
at the expense of the masses.”* 

An imposing industrial structure had developed. But the 
foundations on which it was raised were insecure. They were 
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being constantly undermined by the growing poverty in the 
villages. And that poverty was at the same time acting as a 
drag on workers' struggles for the improvement of their condi¬ 
tions. Tliat those struggles had to be fought so often and that 
so often they ended in defeat was also due to that basic weakness 
of the Indian economy. The weakness might have increa-setl 
and culminated in a crisis, but the war intervened and gavt> u 
new turn to the situation. 



c:H .\p rEH X 


WAR AND ITS IMPACT 

The war began in Europe on 1st September 1939. After the 
initial blitzkrig against Poland and its occupation according to 
an agreement by Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia which happen¬ 
ed in the first fortiiiglit or so, there was a strange period of lull 
for about six months. The tilings began to happen in March 
1940 and one? European country' after another fell before the 
mighty lioardes of Hitler. England remained the only bastion of 
freedom and Hitler turned iill his fury against that small island 
which at that moment was the only obstacle between him and 
his dream of world conquest. The war had its fii-st major impact 
on India during those days of the Battle of Britain. The impact 
grew stronger as the war became fiercer. Then in 1942 the war 
broke out in the East and in a couple of months the mighty 
British empire crumpled like a pack of cards in Singapore and 
Malaya and Burma before the heav)- onslaughts of Japan. India 
then became a major arsenal of war and an important base of 
.supplies for war operations in East and West Asia. She was also 
a combatant and her men were fighting in all theatres of war. 
The war did not actually come to India, except to a small extent 
on the North-Eastern border and in the form of a couple of air 
raids on Calcutta. But throughout those six years she was exposed 
to the full blast of its social and economic consequences. The 
effects of the blast were so heavy that they continued for many 
years even after the termination of the war in 1945. 

The first political effect of the war was the resignation of Con¬ 
gress Ministries. Popular governments came to an end in all 
provinces except the Punjab and Bengal which had non-Congress 
Ministries. In all those provinces the rule of the bureaucracy 
was re-established w'ith the Governors carrying on the administra¬ 
tion with the help of Advisers consisting of senior civil 
servants and sometimes of public men belonging to the moderate 
school of thought. The Central Government continued, as 
before, to be the Government of the Viceroy who ruled as the 
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representative of the King of England with the help of an Exe¬ 
cutive Council and in consultation with the Central Legislative 
Assembly elected on a narrow frandiise which extended to only 
about one per cent of the population. The powers of the Central 
Government expanded extensively during the period of the war 
as a number of problems of production, consumption and supply 
and of mobilisation and proper utilisation of man power had to 
be tackled on a national ratber than on a provindal scale. 

Eluring the war years there was a big increase in industrial 
production. In the beginning the Government was not very 
keen on developing industries. But when the demands of war 
increased and it became progressively more difficult to rely on 
imports they had no other alternative but to encourage tlte 
growth of various types of industries. Under ibat stimulus a 
number of new industries developed and estabUshed industries 
made rapid progress. During the seven years 1939 to 1945 the 
general index of industrial production advanced from 102.7 in 
1939 to 120.0 in 1945. Some industries registo’ed a much bigger 
progress. The index figure for steel industry advanced from 
125.0 to 149.9, for chemicals from 103.9 to 134.1 and for cement 
from 152.9 to 196.5.’ Wadia and Merchant have in their book 
Our Economic Problem described the progress that was made in 
following words; 

"The conditions created by the war led to maximum utibsation 
of existing capacity in Indian industries though they were not 
quite favourable for the development of new industries on a 
large scale. A number of industries, however, like ferro-alloys, 
non-ferrous metals like aluminium and antimony, diesel engines, 
pumps, bicycles and sewing machines, chemicals like soda ash, 
caustic soda, chlorine and superphosphates, and certain kinds of 
machine tools were started on a modest scale during the period 
of the Second World War. A greater stimulus was, however, 
given to medium and small-scale industries like cutlery, pharma¬ 
ceuticals, medicines and drugs.”^ 

The first impact of the war on workers and the trade union 
movement was the rise in prices and the scarcity of essential 
commodities. The prices of foodgrains and other essential goods 
registered steep rises and many commodities became unavailable 
in markets. The mercantile community took advantage of the war 
to indulge in large-scale hoarding and profiteering. Hoarding 
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and profiteering became a permanent feature of the economy 
during the next few years. Tbe first to react strongly to this situa¬ 
tion were the textile workers of Bombay. They embarked on a 
general strike in April 1940 demanding an adequate dearness 
allowance to compensate against the rise in prices. The demand 
voiced by the textile workm of Bombay became a general 
demand of workers at all places and of all trades and 
industries. During the pmod of die war it became necessary 
for workers to place the demand again and again before the 
employers and the Government, as the prices kept on rising 
from month to month. The following table will give an idea 
of the continuous rise in prices which took place from 1939 to 
1945: 

Cost of Living Index 



ld39 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Bombay 

100 

107 

118 

219 

226 

227 

Madras 

100 

109 

114 

180 

207 

228 

Kanpur 

100 

111 

181 

306 

314 

308* 


It was only in a few places and in a few industries that a 
machinery was evolved for the automatic adjustment of wages. 
The Mill-owners Association of Bombay was the premier 
employer.s’ organisation which evolved a formula for adjusting 
dearness allowance in accordance widi rise in prices. Many 
other employers agreed to pay to their employees the dearness 
allowance that would be payable according to that formula. In 
Ahmedabad also a formula was evolved for the automatic adjust¬ 
ment of the dearness allowance. In other cases workers had to 
make a fresh demand whenever there was a further increase in 
the co.st of living. 

Another demand which became general all over the country 
was the demand for bonus. Taking advantage of war condi¬ 
tions the employers were making enormous profits. These profits 
were made in spite of the rise in taxes and die imposition of new 
taxes like the Exce.s.s Profits Tax. The table on the following page 
will give an indication of the profits that were made according to 
published statements of accounts. There are reasons to believe 
that all the profits that were made were not disclosed. And yet 
the figures are staggering. 
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Index of profits in certain industries during 1940-45 


Yatr 

An 

Induslrici 

lute 

Cotton 

Paper 

Iron & 
Steel 

Cod 

Cement 

1940 

138.0 

359.1 

142.5 

236.3 

103.8 

100.8 

102.8 

3941 

187.0 

344.4 

316.6 

284.7 

133.7 

82.6 

128.8 

1942 

221.8 

351.1 

491.3 

321.7 

110.1 

80.5 

169.1 

1943 

245.0 

276.3 

640.0 

352.8 

111.8 

95.6 

147.9 

1944 

238.9 

310.6 

492.1 

271.5 

117.8 

2:37.0 

214.4 

1945 

233.6 

327.6 

423.3 

279.5 

120.2 

258.2 

211.6^ 


It Wcis natural for workers to demand bonuses as a shai*e in 
these huge profits that were made mainly out of their labour. 
Some employers granted the demand, but others were not 
equally enlightened. But all employers contended that the bonus 
was an ex-gratia payment and that workers could not claim it 
as a matter of right. They refused to concede that a trade dis¬ 
pute could arise out of a demand for bonus. The point had to 
be discussed and agitated again and again. Finally it was 
decided that bonus was not an ex-gratia payment, tJiat w^orkers 
had a right to claim a bonus and that workers should be paid a 
.share out of the profits of the industry as long as their wages did 
not reach a living wage standard. Accordingly a large nuinb<?r 
of workers received bonuses from time to time during the war 
years. In some cases bonuses ranged as high as six or nine 
months' basic wages during a year. 

In spite of the^se moiuy increments rcceiv c'd by work<ns in the 
form of higher wages, allowances and bonuses the real wages 
did not keep pace with the rise in prices. The real wages did as 
a matter of fact decline during the war years. The following 
table will bear witness to the fact: 

Index of real earnings of workers during 1939-45 


Year Index 

oj earnings 

All India 
Consumers 

Price Index 

Index of real 
earning^ 

1939 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

105.3 

97 

108.6 

1941 

111.0 

107 

103.7 

1942 

129.1 

145 

89.0 

1943 

179.6 

268 

67.0 

1944 

202.1 

269 

75.1 

1945 

210.5 

269 

74.95 
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These demands for dearness allowance and bonus might have 
led to the outbreak of a large number of strikes. Strikes would 
have afiFected production and tlius hindered the prosecution of 
war. The Government therefore prohibited all strikes. The 
prohibition was efiFected under Rule 81A of the Defence of India 
Rules, a comprehensive set of emergency rules promulgated by 
the Government for the period of die war. Rule 81A prohibited 
strikes, but at the same time it provided for the adjudication 
of disputes between employers and employees. As soon as a 
dispute arose it was to be referred to adjudication. The adjudi¬ 
cator would carry on a judicial investigation, give a hearing to 
both parties and then pronounce his award. Ibe award would 
become binding on both parties after its publication in thc^ 
Government Gazette. A strike or a lockout was illegal during 
the term of an award. A number of adjudicators were appointed. 
Some of them were high judicial officers. A number of issues 
of fact and law were agitated before them, as all manner of 
industrial disputes were referred to tliern. This was an entirely 
new field of law for judges as well as lawyers. Both employers 
as well as employees were allowed to engage lawyers to plead 
for them. As a result of the decisions of adjudicators a vast 
l)ody of case law has now grown up. A number of fundamental 
principles w'cre laid down by the industrial courts and adjudi¬ 
cators. Tliey have now bec'Oine part and paicel of the law 
relating to industrial relations. 

The practice of judicial adjudication of industrial disputes 
w hich grew during the w^ar continued even after its termination. 
It was realised that that was a convenient way of avoiding strikes 
and lockouts and securing justice to workers. The Industrial 
Disputes Act which w’as passed, in 1947 put it on a permanent 
basis. The roots of the practice can be found in the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 — and in the earlier legislation 
of 1934. Going beyond them, the roots can be found in the 
arbitration machinery that was developed in Ahmedabad. But 
there was one crucial difference betw^een the Ahmedabad 
machinery and the machinery that was developed under Rule 
81A and later perpetuated by the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1947. While the former was a machinery of voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion, the latter was a machinery of compulsory adjudication. 
Tliere is a world of difference between the It is not 
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necessary to discuss here the merits or demerits of the system of 
compulsory adjudication or to invite attention to the adverse 
effect it later had on the development and work of trade unions. 
'The point can be discussed at a later stage. During the years 
of the war the machinery was of help to workers and trade 
unions. It enabled workers to get higher wages, allowances and 
bonuses and to secure some improvements in their conditions of 
work and life. During those years employers were making good 
profits and were therefore anxious to avoid strikes. They 
cooperated with the adjudication machinery and implemented 
the awards desiring thereby to secure workers’ cooperation in 
increasing production. The society also gained as during the 
difficult days of the war there were no crippling strikes or lock¬ 
outs. And yet strikes could not be altogether avoided. But 
they were few compared to the industrial activity that had 
developed and the difficulties that were created by the con¬ 
stantly rising prices and growing scarcity of goods. Moreover, 
though the number of disputes kept on rising there was no pro¬ 
portional increase in the number of workers involved or of man- 
days lost. Many of the strikes were just temporary stoppages 
of work. The following table will make the position clear:— 


Year 

Number of disputes 

Siimlter of workers 
involved 

Number of man- 
days lost 

1940 

322 

4,52,539 

75,77,281 

1941 

359 

2,91,054 

33,30,503 

1942 

694 

7,72,653 

57,79,965 

1943 

716 

5,25,088 

23,42,288 

1944 

658 

5,50,015 

34,47,306 

1945 

820 

7,47,530 

40 , 54 , 499 a 


The conditions created by the war helped the growth of trade 
unions. There was in the first place a large increase in the 
number of employed workers. The number grew from 17,51,137 
in 1939 to 26,42,977 in 1945. Organisation was needed to 
put forward demands and agitate for them. Demands for 
increase in wages and allowances were inevitable when there 
was a constant rise in prices. Reference of disputes to adjudi¬ 
cators required a proper study and presentation of the case. Thi^f 
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could be done only by trade unions. During the six years of 
the war the number of registered trade unions grew from 562 
of 1939 to 865 of 1945. The number of members of unions sub¬ 
mitting returns increased during the period from 3,99,159 to 
8,89,388. The unions grew in aU parts of the country and in 
all trades and industries. The financial position of the unions 
also improved. They began to take shape now as stable mass 
organisations with members who paid their fees from month to 
month. They began to have their own regular ofBces with some 
paid staff of theii* own. Their regular ciay-to-day activities 
increased and some of them began to take interest in educational 
and cultural work. 

The so-called white collar workers began to take interest in 
unions about this time. In some cases there was union organi¬ 
sation amongst white collar workers since long, for example, 
in Railways, Posts and Telegraphs Department and amongst 
some other sections of government employees. But by far and 
large, white collar workers had so far kept away from unions. 
There was a feeling amongst tbem that unions were meant only 
for manual and industrial workers. The hard conditions created 
by the war broke down that misconception. Moreover, the 
adjudication machinery provided them a convenient channel for 
agitating and securing their demands. Unionisation therefore 
grew amongst clerks and other salaried employees. In some cases 
they formed their own separate unions; in other cases they joined 
hands with manual and industrial workers and formed common 
unions. In the latter case they provided the unions educated 
and trained workers which they needed so badly. Unions grew 
in this manner in banks and insurance companies, in commer¬ 
cial and industrial organisations and even in government offices. 

While individual trade unions were growing in this mwner 
in numbers as well as in their following and while they were 
becoming more stable and better organised, the trade union 
movement as a whole was not developing and growing stronger 
in the same proportion. This was due to two factors. The first 
was the inability of the movement to develop as an independent 
force and its limping behind the national movement. This was 
due to its inabili^ to take a firm and clear stand on the moment¬ 
ous issue of the period, the war. The other was the split which 
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took place as a result of that failure. We shall deal with the 
two factors one after the otlier. 

The All India Trade Union Congress, which was at the begin¬ 
ning of the war the united central organisation of the movement, 
could not adopt clear and firm stand on its attitude towards war 
and war efforts. There was one group in the Congress, repre¬ 
sented by the Royists and some nationalist leaders like Jamnadas 
Mehta, which regarded tlie war as an anti-Fascist war and 
advocated wholehearted and unconditioual cooperation with the 
war efforts. At the other end were the communists who at that 
time held the view that it was an imperialist war and stood for 
active efforts to sabotage it. In between stood the large mass 
of nationalists who drew their inspiration from the Indian 
National Congress and who were not clear about the stand that 
they should take as the National Congress had not yet taken a 
definite stand. N. M. Joshi, who was at tliat time more influenced 
by nationalist considerations, suggested the adoption of a neutral 
stand, which amounted to being neither for nor against the anti- 
Fascist war. The attitude suited Joshi best as temperamentallj' 
he was always for a da media which would avoid cpiarrcls and 
the necessity to adopt a firm position. This policy of neutralit)- 
continued to be the official position of the A.I.T.U.C. though, 
in practice, it varied from time to time from resistance to war 
efforts to cooperation with them. As a result of this equivocal 
policy, the organisation could not give any clear lead to workers 
and became just a camp follower of the National Congress. 

The communist position underwent a change towards the end 
of 1941 when they received definite instructions from Moscow to 
drop their opposition to the war and to help the development of 
war efforts. Hitler attacked Russia in June 1941 and that, accord¬ 
ing to the international communist movement, changed the 
character of the war from an imperialist war to a peoples war. 
It took Indian communists six months to understand that posi¬ 
tion. But once they understood it, they became overnight the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the war efforts. The Government 
of India then released them from prisons and detention camps, 
removed the various restrictions on their activities, legalised die 
Communist Party and gave them every possible help to carry on 
propaganda for war efforts and against nationalist attempts to 
.sabotage them. The communists renewed their contacts with 
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workers and with unions and began to persuade them to moder¬ 
ate their demands and to work harder in order to help the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the war. But they wanted to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hound. They also wanted to l)c in 
the good books of the Indian National Congress which had b\ 
that time decided to oppose the war and resist the war efforts. 
So, on one side, they were siij^porting the war e^fforts and, on the 
other, they wen? also professing to resist them. It is not possible 
to build up any movement on the basis of such a policy of dupli¬ 
city. As a result, even when they obtained the leadership of the 
A.I.T.U.C. they could not make it effective. 

If the communists changed in one direction the nationalists 
changed in the other direction. They became war-resistei*s. 
The resistance movement dev(?Iaped into the “Quit India” move¬ 
ment which began in August 1942 under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The “Quit India” movement was an open, 
though non-violent, rebellion against the Government. The re¬ 
bellion took place when the war was passing tlirough a v(?r)' 
critical phase. Hitler had overrun large parts of Russia and was 
seeking a breakthrough into Asia. On the other side, Japan 
was knocking at the very gates of India. Gandhiji was concerned 
only with the end of British rule in the country. Regarding die 
struggle as the final battle against British rulers, he called upon 
all his followers to throw themselv(?s into it. Constructive work¬ 
ers were not excepted as on earlier occasions. Workers in the 
trade union movement were also asked to join the movement. 
The movement as such did not have much effect on trade 
unions. There were strikes in sympathy with the movement 
only in two major industrial centres, one in Ahmedabad and the 
other in Jamshedpur. Both were clearly political strikes. They 
continued for some weeks and then they ended. In many places 
workers joined meetings and processions and also participated 
in one-day protest strikes, but they did not do anything more. 
By far and large they were left untouched by the “Quit India” 
movement. A number of Congressmen working in trade unions, 
however, participated in the movement. They were arrested 
and imprisoned. TIjc communists moved into the places left 
vacant by them. They took over the leadership of many unions 
organised by Congressmen, Tims they improved their position 
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in the trade union movement and gradually acquired a 
stranglehold over the A.I.T.U.C. 

The odier factor was the major split which took place in die 
movement in the middle of 1^. The war had ^ this time 
assumed serious proportions. Hitler and Mussolini appeared to 
be on the verge of triumph and the forces of freedom and 
democracy were facing a critical situation. At this moment 
many in the movement thou^t that it would be criminal and 
against the interests of the working class to remain indifferent 
to the fortunes of the war and to adopt a neutral attitude. They 
were convinced that the war was an anti-Fascist war and that 
the defeat of Democracies would spell the ruin of freedom and 
democracy all over the world. They were convinced at the 
same time that national indep^dence and social advance could 
be secured only through the successful prosecution of war efforts. 
These views were not popular, as there was a strong anti- 
British sentiment in the country and most people believed in 
the dictum that England’s adv^ity was India’s opportunity. 
They wanted to take advantage of the difficult situation in 
which England was placed to press forward the country’s 
struggle for independence. In any case, they were not prepared 
for unconditional cooperation with war efforts. Tliey wanted to 
make it conditional upon the British nilers agreeing to grant 
India her independence. That was generally the position of the 
Indian National Congress in the first phase of the war. Later 
it moved on to die position of resistance to war efforts and still 
later to the position of a mass movement for driving the British 
out of the country. 

But there wwe some in the organisation who did not accept 
this line of thinking. ’They had the courage of their convictions. 
’Th^ broke away from the National Congress and established a 
new party, the Radical Democratic Party under the leadership 
of M. N. Boy. The Party stood for unconditional cooperation 
widi war efforts, believing as it did that the political, economic 
and social advancement of the people depended upon the 
successful termination of the war. Members of this party, who 
were so long known as die Rc^ Group, and many other veteran 
trade union leaders could not therefore accept ffie A.I.T.U.C.’s 
stand of neutrality towards the war. ’Th^ made many efforts 
to persuade the A.I.T.U.C. to change that stand. But the 
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communists and the nationalists worked together and defeated 
those efforts. The organisation was then so much under the 
domination of nationalist and communist politicians that the 
interests of workers did not have much influence on its thinking. 
It was in die interests of workers to increase productive activity 
which could be done only through active participation in war 
efforts. Having failed in their efforts to persuade the A.I.T.U.C. 
to change its policy, those trade-unionists decided to break 
away from the organisation. It was for them a painful step 
but they took it in the larger interests of the struggle for free¬ 
dom and democracy. 

The breakaway was heralded by a statement issued in July 
1941. The statement explained the reasons which led to the 
split and also the programme and policy of the new organisation 
proposed to be established. It was signed by M. N. Roy, 
Jamnadas Mehta, Aftab Ali, S. Guruswamy, M. A. Khan, 
Maniben Kara, J. N. Mitra and others. All these persons were 
prominently associated with the movement since long. 

Acxsording to the call made in the statement a conference of 
representatives of a large number of unions was held in Lahore 
towards the end of November 1941. The conference decided 
to set up a new central organisation called the Indian Federation 
of Labour. A hundred and eighty two unions with a member¬ 
ship of over two lakhs joined the Federation immediately on its 
formation. Jamnadas Mehta was elected the President and M. 
N. Rcy the General SetTetary. The Federation grew rapidly 
as workers needed dien an organisation which could look after 
their economic demands and secure for them a fair deal in the 
industrial development that was taking placo. It brought under 
its banner a number of unions in the Rinjab, Sindh and Bengal 
which had so far kept away from any central organisation. The 
following table will give an idea of its gradual growth: 


Year 

Unions 

Members 

1942 

193 

3,43,423 

1944 

289 

5,29,818 

1946 

193 

4,50,479^ 


One of the important activities of the Federation was to c»rry 
on propaganda for war efforts. The propaganda was necessary 
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in those days as the morale of workers was low owing to the 
defeats that were sustained in Europe and South-East Asia and 
owing to the incessant nationalist propaganda. For some 
months there was panic in some areas as in Bengal, Orissa and 
Madras when the Japanese invasion appeared to be imminent. 
It was a hard job then to keep the workers in the cities and 
working in factories and other establishments. The propaganda 
carried on by the Federation was of great help in stopping the 
spread of panic, in improving the morale of workers and in 
maintaining production and services. The propaganda was 
carried on through small and big meetings, through processions 
and demonstrations, through study groups and lectures and 
through pubh'cation of leaflets, posters, pamphlets and books. 
For carrying on this propaganda, which was not part of its 
normal trade union work, the Government made to the Fede¬ 
ration a monthly grant of Rs. 13,000. Tlie grant was utilised b)^ 
the Federation for intensifying its propaganda activities. The 
Government offered a similar grant to the A.I.T.U.C. The T.U.C. 
could not, however, accept it owing to its neutral stand on the 
issue of war. The Federation was later criticised vehemently 
for the acceptance of the grant. It was contended diat it was 
wrong to have accepted a grant from the British Government. 
In later years the criticism affected the growth of the Federation. 

Propaganda for the war and war efforts was not, however, 
the only or the main activity of die Federation. Its main pur¬ 
pose was to build up an independent trade union movement 
based on well-functioning, stable and mass trade unions. It 
emphasised the principle of collective bargaining and collective 
agreements. It laid equal emphasis on the independence of 
trade unions, independence from the Government, the employers 
and political parties. In Bulletin No, 1 of the Federation, pub¬ 
lished in October 1942, the General Secretary, M. N. Roy, 
explained these distinctive characteristics of the* organisation. 
He wrote: 

‘‘Although the controversy over a political issue led to the 
establishment of the Federation, we propose to build it up 
strictly as a trade-union organisation, to Unction according to 
the fundamental principles of trade-unionism. On no other 
basis is it possible to build up a strong mass organisation, which 
can protect die working class from day to day and promote 
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their immediate interests. The object of the trade-union move¬ 
ment is to establish the right of making collective contracts 
regarding wages and other conditions of employment. But the 
practice of the principle of collective bargaining pre-supposes 
the existence of trade-unions with sufficiently large standing 
memb^hip so as to commit all the workers in the respective 
industries to any conti-act made on their behalf. Unfortunately, 
such trade-unions are very rare in this country. That un¬ 
fortunate fact provides the employers with a plausible excuse 
for not dealing collectively with the workers through trade- 
unions which, they contend, not quite without ground, cannot 
speak on behalf of all the workers. 

There are objective difficulties, which have prevented the 
growth of such genuine trade-unions as could claim the right 
of bargaining collectively on behalf of all the workers in any 
particular industry. But with steady work, those difficulties 
could be overcome, as has been done in not a few cases. Some 
of the unions affiliated to our Federation comply with all the 
conditions of genuine trade-unionism. If a central organisation 
of Indian labour could be composed, at least very largely, of such 
unions, the employers will find it very difficult to oppose the 
right of collective bargaining. 

Introduction of party politics and other (*xtrancoiis contro¬ 
versial matters has seriously weakened the Indian trade-union 
movement. Tliere should be no objection to trade-unionists 
holding political views and belonging to political parties 
according!)'. But it is not desirable to utilise trade unions as 
the platform for this or that political part)'. Tlie fight among 
rival political parties for the capture of trade-union organisations 
is positively reprehensible. In order to claim mass support, 
political parties are in the habit of manufacturing trade unions 
on paper, if they fail to capture living organisations. 

We propose to keep the Indian Federation of Labour entirely 
free from all these malpractices which are prejudicial for the 
growth of a genuine trade-union movement.” 

In pursuance of this objective of building up genuine mass 
trade unions, the Federation organised in September 1943 a 
trade union training camp. The camp was held in Delhi and 
it was of an all-India character. Over fifty active trade union 
workers drawn from all parts of the country received theoretical 
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and practical training at the camp in the principles of the 
trade union movement and day to day work of trade unions. 
This was the first attempt in the history of the movement to 
get together trade union workers and to give them some training. 

Another notable activity of the Federation was the preparation 
of the “People’s Plan”. At its annual session held in Bombay 
in December 1943 the Federation set up a committee consisting 
of C. D. Parikh, V. M. Tarkunde and B. N. Banarji to prepare a 
plan for the economic development of the country from the point 
of view of workers and other toiling masses. The committee 
prepared the plan and released it for public discussion in March 
1944. It came to be known as the People’s Plan. It was a filne 
counterblast to the Bombay Plan prepared by some eminent 
industrialists. The preparation and the publication of the plan 
was a good indication of the movement’s, interest in long-range 
problems of economic development. 

The Indian Federation of Labour and tlie All India Trade 
Union Congress held their sessions from time to time. Maniben 
Kara was elected the President and V. B. Kamik the General 
Secretary of the Federation in 1944. They continued to hold those 
positions until it merged in the Hind Mazdoor Sabha in Decem¬ 
ber 1948. The position of the A.I.T.U.C. during these years was 
rather unenviable. Owing to nationalist pressure it could not 
openly support the war efforts. On the other hand, since 
December 1941 the communists had l)ecome war supporters. 
Exposed to these two contradictory pulls, the best the A.I.T.U.C. 
could do was generally to follow a policy of inaction. In between 
these was, of course, a lot of tight-rope dancing. N. M. Joshi 
continued to be the General Secretary of the oi^anisation, but 
the real power passed into the hands of the communists. The 
nationalist workers were in jails, in detention camps or under¬ 
ground. Tlie communists took full advantage of that situation 
for consolidating their position in the A.I.T.U.C. 

With the outbreak of the war tbe Government adopted a 
number of emergency measures which put severe restrictions on' 
trade and industry and also on the rights and libcaiies of citizais. 
The most comprehensive of the measures 'was the Defence of 
India Rules which under Rule 81A baimed strikes and provided 
the machinery of adjudication for the settlement of disputes. 
Reference has Ijeen alreadv made to that Rule. Two other 
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measures which afiFected workers vitally were the National Service 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance of 1940 and the Essential Ser¬ 
vices (Maintenance) Ordinance of 1941. The former Ordinance 
related to technical personnel whose employment, terms and 
conditions of service, transfer and dismissal were regulated by 
the Govemmrat through National Service Labour Tribunals. The 
other Ordinance appli^ to all persons employed in undertakings 
declared to be essential by the Central or Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The Government regulated wages and other conditions 
of services in all these undertakings. Persons employed 
in those undertakings could not refuse to work; employers 
could not also discharge or dismiss them and w^e 
compelled to give them wages and conditions of work deter¬ 
mined by the authorities set up by the Government. Hie 
Ordinances prevented strikes and regulated workers’ freedom of 
choosing their jobs; but they gave them at die same time security 
of service and fair wages and conditions of work. Efforts were 
also made to provide workers better amenities such as canteens, 
lunch rooms and rest places. The Government was anxious to 
secure •wmkexs cooperation in increasing production. With that 
end in view joint production councils, work committees, and 
various other bodies were also set up so that there might be 
collaboration between workers and emplc^ers in increasing pro¬ 
duction. Some of these bodies did good work, but in most cases 
they proved futile as neither employers nor workers knew how to 
work the machinery and the necessary atmosphere of mutual 
trust and cooperation was also lacking. The anxiety of the 
Government to introduce welfare measures and to win die 
cooperation of workers was also evidenced by the appointment of 
R. S. Nimbkar as Labour Welfare Adviser. Nimbkar was one of 
the prominent leaders of the A.I.T.U.C. and was in jail when the 
appointment was made. l.ater, a leader of the I.F.L., Jatin Mitra 
was appointed the Deputy Labour Welfare Adviser. These 
appointments came to an end after the termination of the war. 
Another important step the government took was the appoint¬ 
ment of the Labour Investigation Committee. Tlie Committee 
was appointed in 1944. It submitted its report, which consists 
of a main report and several reports about a number of 
industries, in 1946. Tlie reports give valuable information about 
wages, earnings and conditions of work in a number of industries. 
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In 1942, the Government decided to set up a tripartite machin¬ 
ery on the lines of the machinery evolved by the International 
Labour Organisation for the consideration of industrial matters. 
A beginning was made by holding separate conferences with 
organisations of employers and employees. Later it was decided 
to bring them together in a joint conference with the representa¬ 
tives of the Government. The first Indian Labour Conference was 
held in New Delhi in August 1942. It consisted of 22 repre- 
sentatwes of the Central and Provincial Governments and 11 
representatives each of employers' and workers’ organisations. It 
was decided that the Conference should meet once every year. 
A Standing Committee wiis also set up consisting of 10 repre¬ 
sentatives of Government and 5 representatives each of workers 
and employers. The Standing Committee was to meet more 
often. Equal rc})resc'ntation was granted on these bodies to tlu* 
A.l.T.U.C. and the Indian Federation of Labour. A scat was 
also reserved for a representative of unattached and unorganised 
workers. The machinery that was set up has continued since 
then. An effort was also made to set up similar machinery in 
some proviiu'os. It is difficult to say that the Labour Confer¬ 
ences and the meetings of the Standing Committee actually 
solved anv of the problems which faced workers during those 
yt'iirs. They were useful, liowcvcr, for attracting altenlion to 
tluMii. The most important service that thev rendered was to 
s(Hure for trade unions an honoured and recognis('d place in the 
national life. Employers and gov'ernmi'nt officers luid to change 

their attitude toward.s trade* unions and their leadcas when thev 

✓ 

Jbund tlial tlicv were bc'ing invited by the Central and Provin¬ 
cial tToverinnents for consultations and discussions. This status 
that was setaired during w^ar years was maintained and improved 
in the years that followed. 

Under the stress of the war important changes were' taking 
place in the international trade union movement. War brought 
England and France and the United States and Soviet Rrissia 
together and out of that war time cooperation developed the idea 
(»i cf)IIahoration betw'ccn the trade union movements of the various 
cf)untrics. Central trade union organisations of England and 
i^'rance were already working together. Within a few months of 
Russia’s involvement in war the Russian and the British trade 
union inovcnients came together and formed a joint committee. 
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A few months later it was thought that the time had come for 
forming a common international organisation of the world trade 
union movement. The International Federation of Trade Unions 
was in a moribund condition. Moreover, Soviet trade unions 
were out of that organisation. It was therefore thought more 
expedient to establish a new organisation. One section of the 
American trade union movement, the section represented by the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, approved of the idea. The 
other section, represented by the much bigger American Federa¬ 
tion of Labour, did not favour the proposal as it was oppased 
to cooperation with Russian trade unions which it held were not 
genuine workers* organisations. Consequently, it kept aloof from 
all subsequent moves. The British Trades Union Congress under¬ 
took to convene in London a world conference of representa¬ 
tives of ct'utral trade union organisations (rf countries involved in 
the war on the side of the Democracies. In India the A.I.T.U.C. 
as well as the Indian Federation of Labour received invitation to 
attend the world conference. In view of its neutral stand on war 
the A.I.T.U.C. should not have accepted the invitation, but it 
did not like to be left out of the world conference. The Federa¬ 
tion welcomed the idea and gladly accepted the invitation. The 
conference was to be held in June 1944. Later the imminent 
opening of the second front in Europe by landing troops in 
Northern France compelled its postponement. But the delega¬ 
tions of both Indian organisations had already left for England. 
They got the new's of the postponement at Sue/. The Federa¬ 
tion delegation consisting of Maniben Kara, V. B. Karnik and 
M. A. Khan decided to go ahead in order to establish contacts 
with British trade unions and to acquaint them with Indian 
workers* problems and their attitude towards constitutional 
developments. One A.I.T.U.C. delegate, S. A. Dangc, also 
decided to go further; the other delegate, N. M. Joshi, however, 
returned. Those were the critical days of the war when German 
submarines were roaming the seas and travel by sea was full 
of hazards. A little later pilotless planes and high speed rockets 
were to rain death on London and a stay in that city was equally 
hazardous. Under these circumstances it was really courageous 
on the part of the delegates to undertake the journ^ and pay a 
visit to war-tom London. The delegates were received well by 
the British Trades Union Congress. Arrangements were made 
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for them to see something of British industry-and to study the 
working of British unions. The contacts that were made then 
proved useful in later years. The w(»rld conference was uhi' 
mately held in Paris in October 1945. The conference estab¬ 
lished the World Federation of Trade Unions. It was attended 
by the representatives of both the Indian organisations and both 
affiliated themselves to the new international organisation. For 
the first time there was no difference of opinion in the movement 
over the issue of international affiliation. It will be remembered 
that difference of opinion over the issue was one of the major 
factors which led to the split in 1929. 

Another important event from the point of view of the trade 
union movement was the Conference of the International Labour 
Orgiuiisation held in Philadelphia in 1944. It adopted a declara¬ 
tion, which has now become famous as the Philadelphia Charter, 
which set out the aims and objects of the Organisation in the 
new conditions created by the anti-Fascist war. One of die 
basic statements of the new declaration was that poverty any¬ 
where is a danger to prosperity everywhere. The enunciation 
and acceptance of that principle by the tripartite organisation of 
Governments, employers and employees helped workers of 
industrially less advanced countries in a large measure in later 
years. Indian workers’ delegate at this conference was Jamnadas 
Mehta, the President of the Indian Federation of Labour. He 
invited die attention of the Conference particularly to the 
problems of workers in the so-called Native States of India who 
did not enjoy till then the protection of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

The years of the war were years of hard toil for workars and 
other toiling masses. The gravest problem that they had to face 
was the problem of the scarcity of food grains. In Bengal there 
was a terrible famine in 1943. The famine look the toll of over 
two million lives. Tha:e were grave conditions of scarcity in 
many other parts. The Government of India made brave 
attempts to deal with the situation through introducing rationing, 
opening fair price shops and various odier measures. But the 
attempts proved inadequate. The hoarders and profiteers were 
more than a match for the Government. Besides, during the 
larger part of the period it did not enjoy any public support. 
The enforcement of rules and regulations was therefore difficult. 
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War efforts demanded tremendous outlays of money. The outlay 
was not accompanied by production of goods. The imports had 
.'ilready dwindled as a result of war ccmditions. Ibe natural 
ctonsequence was a ruinous inflation. The burden of the infla¬ 
tion fell, as it usually happens, on the bent backs of workers and 
peasants. They suffer^ while the rich class of merchants, 
traders and manufacturers added to their wealth. Hie poor 
grew poorer, while the rich grew richer. The discontents and the 
tensions in the social life grew sharper and they provided an 
ample harvest of conflicts in the succeeding years. The conflicts 
took place on many fronts. The crucial conflict, however, took 
place on the political front and, for a time, it overshadowed ever\' 
thing else that happened in the country. 
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POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

I HE PERIOD tliilt followed the termination of the war the 
country as a whole was in an imsettled condition. Tliere was 
inifC'rtaint}’ about the political future, there was uneertatnt)^' 
about the settlement of the coinmunal problem, there was un- 
certaint)* about economic policies. Tlie uncertainty extended 
oven to the administrative and executive structure of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government was no more sure of its ability to 
govern the countr)’, as even the armed forces and the police had 
become disa£Fccted. The whole edifice of British power was on 
the >'erge of a collapse. 

The people were on the move. They were on the move to 
secure an early end of the British rule. The British rule had 
become identified witli all the evils that existed in the society. 
The myth of its invincible power had been shattered during the 
war. Everybody was out to challenge the Government and to 
applaud all those who struggled against it in one form or another. 
The soldiers of the Indian National Army w^ho had fought agjunst 
the British army in Malaya, Singapore and Burma were greeted as 
national heroes when they were brought back to India. It was 
forgotten that they had deserted from the Indian army and the 
att(*mpt of the Government to penalise them as deserters met 
with universal condemnation. The sailors of the Royal Indian 
Navy received similar acclaim when they mutinied in Bombay. 
There were couiitry’wide demonstrations in their support and the 
Government found that in the circumstances of those days thej* 
could not take strong action against the mutineers. There were 
strikes of policemen in Patna and Delhi and the Government 
had to climb down and negotiate with the striking policemen. 
These were writings on the wall. They proclaimed the growing 
strength of the nationalist movement and the declining power of 
the foreign Government. 

If there had bt?en no divisions in the nationahst movement, the 
British rulers would have banded over power to its leaders and 
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left the country. There is ample evidence to show that the 
rulers were then anxious to quit as early as possible. They 
realised that their position was daily getting more and more 
untenable. But they insisted on an agreement between the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League which between 
them represented an overwhelming majority of the people. 
Many were the c‘onferences and the negotiations that were held, 
but the leaders of the two organisations continued to be as 
divided as before. These divisions led to communal riots in 
many places. Communal riots became as a matter of fact an 
ugly feature of this period. They resulted in some places like 
Calcutta in a ghastly massacre of members of one community by 
those of the other. In the end the plan to divide the country 
was evolved. It secured the agreement of both tlie organisa¬ 
tions. It became the basis of the Independence of India Act 
which was later enacted by the British Parliament. The nationa¬ 
list movement triumphed and the country became independent 
on 15th August 1947. It was, however, a partial triumph as in 
the bargain it had to agree to a division of the country. The 
country was divided into two sovereign independent nations, 
India and Pakistan. The partition gave rise to many problems. 
It led in the first instance to a bitter communal war in the Punjab 
and Northern India and in .Bengal in the East and to migrations 
of vast masses of the people. Those developments, however, 
belong to a later chapter. 

In these far-reaching developments that were taking place the 
workers and the trade union movement played but a very minor 
part. Not that they did not participate in meetings and proces¬ 
sions -ind demonstrations, not that they did not suffer arrests and 
imprisonments, not that they did not become victims of lathi 
charges and firings, but all these activities were carried on by 
them as members or followers of the nationalist movement. They 
did not play any independent part. As a result, they were not able 
to exercise any decisive influence on the developments. When the 
transfer of power took place it passed from the hands of the 
British rulers into the hands of the leaders of the nationalist 
movement. Workers and their organisations were nowhere in 
the picture. The national struggle ended successfully but the 
workers had yet to wage their struggle *for social equality and 
(Kx>nomic progress. 
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The years of the war were years of high prices and acute scarci¬ 
ties. But the years that followed w^e far more difiBcult, as the 
prices rose higher and food grains and other essential commodities 
became more and more unavailable. The cost of living index in 
Bombay jtunped from 224 in 1945 to 246 in 1946 and 265 in 1947. 
In Madras the progress was from 228 in 1945 to 239 in 1946 and 
277 in 1947. In Kanpur the figures for the three years were 
respectively 308, 328 and 378. In each case the base is 1939 
equal to 100.' The decline in real wages that took place will 
be better understood if it will be remembered that the index 
of real earnings fell to 73.2 in 1946 and 78.4 in 1947 from 100 
of 1939.® The real distress that was caused was, of course, 
far more grave than what these figures would reveal. Profiteer¬ 
ing, blacimarketing and hoarding fiourished in those days as 
neva: before. 

In these circumstances it was but natural that there should 
be intense discontent amongst workers and that it should mani¬ 
fest itself in strikes. The number of stoppages in 1946 and 1947 
rose to 1,629 and 1,811. The number of workers involved ruse 
to 19,61,948 and 18,40,784 and of man-days lost to 1,27,17,762 
and 1,65,62,666.^ These are staggering figures. They show 
that the two years, 1946 and 1947, were amongst the most dis¬ 
turbed years from the point of view of the number and extent 
of industrial disputes. There was a commensurate increase in 
the number of registered trade unions and in the number of 
their members. In 1946-47 the number of unions rose to 1225 and 
of their members, that is of those which submitted their returns, 
to 13,31,962. In the next year the two figures were 2766 and 
16,62,929.^ In 1945-46 the number of unions was 1007 and of 
their members 8,64,031. That means that 1946-47 there was over 
507 rise in membership while in 1947-48 the rise was a little less 
than 1007. 

A couple of important disputes may be mentioned here. One 
in the Railways did not result in a strike. A few days before the 
date fixed for the strike namely, June 27,1946, there were negotia¬ 
tions between the Railway Board and the All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation and an agreement was arrived at for the payment of 
Rs. 9 crores as interim relief to be distributed amongst railway 
employees in consultation with the Federation. It was, moreover, 
a|preed that no further retrenchment would take place. The 
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other dispute led to a stnke. It was a dispute bet\veen die Posts 
and Telegraphs Department and the All India Postmen and 
Lower Grade Staff Union. The main demand of the Union was 
for an increase in emoluments in one form or the other. The 
Government refused to concede the demand on the ground that 
it had already granted some relief and that the whole question 
of pay scales and allowances was being considered by the Pay 
Commission which was appointed a few weeks earlier. This 
attitude of the Government did not satisfy the Union. Postmen 
who were finding it difficult in the days of high prices to make 
both ends meet on their meagre salary of about Rs. 40 a month 
were in a rebellious mood. In the end diere was a strike which 
began on the midnight of 10th July 1946. It spread to all parts 
of the country and was on the whole fairly successful. It conti¬ 
nued for over three weeks and was then withdrawn on the basis 
of certain assurances given by the Government. The strike was 
handicapped by the fact that there were more than one union in 
the field and all were not of the same mind. There were serious 
differences of opinion amongst the leaders of the various unions 
and the leaders of the national movement to whom they were 
looking up for guidance did not also give them a clear lead. The 
postal unions, being service unions, were not affiliated either to 
the All India Trade Union Congress or to the Indian Federation 
of l^abour. The two central trade union organisations could not 
do any thing more for them than extend their moral support. 

Another notable strike was that of primar)' school teachers in 
the United Provinces. Over 40,000 teachers went on a strike 
asking for better emoluments. The Congress Ministry in the 
province adopted a very unsympathetic attitude towards the 
strike. In the end a minimum salary of Rs. 25 per month was 
promised and the strike was called off. There were many other 
.strikes during the period as those of dock workers in Karachi, 
electric workers in Lahore and textile workers in Madras. There 
were strikes also in Bombay, Nagpur and Allahabad. Some relief 
was secured by the workers as a result of those strikes but in 
almost all cases it failed to keep pace with the rise in prices. 

There was intense dissatisfaction and discontent during these 
days amongst all sections of government employees. They were 
growing through the ye^rs of the war. During war years the 
Governments, Central as well as Provincial, had granted some 
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allowances to the employees to compensate them against rise 
in prices. In 1940, a scheme of grain compensation allowance 
was sanctioned for the benefit of. lowest paid employees. In 
1942, it was substituted by a scheme of dearness allowance which 
was made available* even to higher paid iMiiployees. The whole 
country was divided into three areas. A, B and C, ac*cording to 
the difference in the cost of living. From time to time the 
amount of allowance was increased and towns w^ere upgraded 
as they showed marked increase* in the cost of living. 
Later in 1944 it was thought necessary to grant some 
relief even to higher paid officers. In the case of railway 
cmiployees there was a C'oiirt of Inquiry and later there was an 
agreement with the All India Railwaynien's Ftnleration for the 
provision of relief to railwayinen through the grant of dearness 
allow'ance as well as through arrangements for the supply of 
essential commodities at subsidised rates. In the case of post¬ 
men, the dispute was referred to adjudication under Rule 81A 
ol the Defence of India Rules. Thesi* piecemeal settlements of 
disputes of some categories of government employees increased 
the discontent amongst others. After the t<*rminalion of the w^ai- 
the Government was flooded with demands and representations 
and protests from all categories and sections of its employees. 
There were protests in the press as well as in the legislatures. 
In the end the Government decided to appoint a Pay Commission 
to inquire into the conditions of service of government employees 
and to make rec*ommendations regarding their scales of pay, 
allowances, leave, retirement benefits and the machinery for the 
settlement of disputes."’ 

The Pay Commission was appointed on May 10, 1946. 
Srinivasa Varadachariar, a Judge of the Federal Court, was the 
Chairman of the Commission. Other members were Hussain 
Imam, N. V. Gadgil, Frank Anthony, J. C. Chatterjee, Mangal 
Singh, N. M. Joshi, and C^. V. Srinivasa Rao. Later, Vadilal 
Lallubhai was also appointed a member. After an exhaustive 
inquiry, the Commission submitted its report on May 5, 1947. 
The recommendations regarding pay scales and allowances were 
immediately accepted by the Government and given effect to, 
as already agreed, from January 1, 1947. The recommendations 
proved of benefit to government employees, more particularly 
the lowest paid employees whose minimum wage was fixed at 
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Rs. 30 per month. The Government later implemented many 
of the other recommendations. But they did not implement in 
full the Commission’s recommendation regarding the enhance¬ 
ment of dearness allowance in accordance with the rise in prices. 
That gave rise, from time to time, to intense dissatisfaction in the 
ranks of government employees. The inquiry that the Commis¬ 
sion carried on and the opportunity that it gave to organisations 
of employees to make representations and give evidence helped 
the process of unionisation. A number of new unions and associa¬ 
tions were formed and many which were inactive became active. 
The pay scales fixed then continued to be in force for more than 
ten years. It was only in 1957 that the Government appointed 
another Commission to make fresh recommendations. 

The most difficult problem that workers had to face in this 
period was the problem of unemployment. A large number of 
soldiers, sailors and civilian employees of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment were demobilised and they swelled the ranks of the un¬ 
employed. Besides, a number of establishments that had develop¬ 
ed during war years closed down as the government orders stop¬ 
ped. Other industries also experienced a period of recession and 
they cut down the number of workers employed by them. All 
in all there was a significant fall in the number of jobs and that 
had its effect on the workers’ struggles. 

Early in 1946 there were elections for Provincial Assemblies 
and popular Ministries were formed in all Provinces. The Indian 
National Congress swept the polls in all Provinces except the 
Punjab, Sindh and Bengal. Congress Ministers were expected 
to be more sympathetic towards the demands of workers. The 
expectation was not, however, fulfilled. Instead of doing anything 
tangible to relieve the distress of workers, they called upon them 
to remain patient and not to embarrass the Government when 
there was already grave scarcity of food, cloth and other necessi¬ 
ties. Strikes, they suggested, would worsen the situation instead 
of bringing any relief to workers. In spite of that advice there were 
many strikes as described above and when they took place there 
were many arrests and prosecutions and sometimes lathi charges 
and occasionally some firings. The Congress Ministry in Bombay 
further elaborated its industrial disputes legislation. It now 

became the Bombav Industrial Relations Act of 1946. The 

¥ 

machinery for negotiations, conciliation and adjudication was 
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further streamlined and provision was made for the recognition 
of another class of unions as approved unions. In spite of protests 
and strong objections, the Act continued the bureaucratic pro¬ 
cedure of granting recognition to unions on the basis of member¬ 
ship registers. I^e democratic method of holding elections to 
determine the representative characta^ of unions did not find 
favoiu* with the Ministry. 

Early in 1946, there was also a reconstitution of the Central 
Legislative Assembly on the basis of an election held under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919. In this new 
Assembly labour representation was increased from one nomi¬ 
nated member to four nominated members. The four persons 
who were nominated to represent labour were N. M. Joshi, 
Maniben Kara, Aftab Ali and S. Guruswamy. N. M. Joshi and 
Maniben Kara belonged to tlie two rival organisations, the 
A.I.T.U.C. and the Indian Federation of Labour. And yet they 
were able to work together in the Assembly and give a united 
eq>ression to workers’ demands and grievances. They and 
Guruswamy put up a united fight against the Industrial Disputes 
Bill and worked together for the liberalisation of the Factories Bill. 
They did not get the chance of continuing this joint work in the 
Central Legislative Assembly over a long period as early in 1947 
the Assembly was superceded by a newly elected Constituent 
Assembly. 

During this period the Central Government underwent a 
number of changes. In the beginning there was a Caretaker 
Government as the talks between the representatives of the 
British Government on the one hand and the representatives of 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League on the 
other did not result in any settlement. Later there was an Interim 
Gov^ment for a few months of the Congress alone and then of 
the Congress and the League. The Interim Government proved 
to be an unworkable experiment. The Congress and the 
League were working at cross purposes and were pulling in 
different directions. The unhappy experience that they made 
during these months in die end persuaded the Congress leaders 
to accept the Mountbatten Plan of a division of the country into 
India and Pakistan, the Muslim majority Provinces seceding and 
joining togedier to form die new State of Pakistan. In view of 
these far-reaching constitutional changes that were taking place 
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and the general turmoil in tlte country, it was but natural that 
die Government could not pay much attention to the solution of 
labour problems. The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 is, from the 
point of view of the trade union movement, the most important 
piece of legislation that was passed during those days. It placed 
on a permanent footing the conciliation and adjudication 
machinery for the setdement of industrial disputes that had 
developed during the war years. The Act gave the power to 
the Government to refer disputes for adjudication to Industrial 
Courts. As soon as a reference was made, a strike in furtherance 
of the dispute became illegal. The award of the Court was 
binding on both parties and there could be no strike during the* 
period that the award was in force. There were provisions also 
for the setting up of Works Committees and for the preliminar)' 
work of conciliation through specially appointed Conciliation 
OfBcers. The Act imposed penalties for illegal strikes and lock¬ 
outs and for activities in support of those strikes and lockouts. 
The trade union movement opposed the Act as it provided for 
compulsory adjudication and placed serious restrictions on the 
workers’ right to strike. The opposition was ably expressed in 
the Assembly by N. M. Joshi and Maniben Kara. One more 
legislation that may be noted here is the Trade Unions (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1947. It provided a machinery for the compulsor)' 
recognition of those trade unions which fulfilled the conditions 
laid down in the Act. It enumerated and penalised “unfair labour 
practices.” It could have been of some use to the movement, 
but though over ten years have passed die Act has not been yet 
brought into force. 

In the trade imion field the most important development of the 
period was the establishment of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress which took place in May 1947. The nationalist elements 
working in the All India Trade Union Congress were all along 
feeling uncomfortable with its domination by the communists and 
with die activities that were being carried on by the organisation 
under their influence. Since 1944 the All India Trade Union 
Congress had become more or less a communist organisation. Its 
communist complexion became more pronounced in 1946 after the 
formation of popular Ministries in the Provinces. By diis time 
the relations between die communists and Congressmen had 
become completely estranged. The communists adopted a hostile 
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attitude towards Congress Ministries. They did not also like the 
prospect of Congress leaders becoming the rulers of the countr)'. 
They thought it to be in their interests to stir up troubles, to 
foment strikes and thus do whatever they could to embarrass 
Congress Ministries in Provinces and make things difficult for the 
Congress organisation as a whole. In view of these differences 
regarding ultimate aims as well as immediate tactics and strategy 
it became impossible for Congressmen and communists to work 
together in the same organisation. Congressmen were, moreover, 
feeling the need of a central trade union organisation which would 
generally support the policies of the Congress and Congress 
^vemments and keep the workers away from the influence of 
opposition parties and the trade unions under their crnitrol. The 
situation became ripe for a definite step in that direction in 1947. 

The desirability of organising trade unions on Gandhian lines 
was felt by many Congress leaders since long. But their hands 
were too full with political work and constructive work of many 
different types. Tliey could not find much time to devote atten¬ 
tion to trade union work. The need became urgent after the for¬ 
mation of Congress Ministries in 1^37. In that year the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh .set up a Labour Sub-committee. On die recom¬ 
mendation of the Sub-committee the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak 
Sangh was established in 1938 with the object of training labour 
workers and of building up with their help trade unions on con¬ 
structive and peaceful lines. The work was interrupted from time 
to time by political developments, but by 1945 the Sangh had a 
number of trained workers in various industrial centres. In 
August 1946 the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress adopted a resolution advising Congressmen engaged in 
labour work to follow the lead that may be given from time to 
time by the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh. 

The following is the text of the resolution: “Whereas the 
Congress has to play an increasingly active role in helping the 
worUng class to organise itself on sound and healthy lines, to 
achieve its rightful place in industry and society and to make a 
progressive contribution towards raising the economic and social 
standards in this country, the Committee have come to the 
conclusion that a Central Agency should be provided to en¬ 
courage, support and co-on^ate the efforts and activities of 
Congressmen in the field of Labour Organisation and the service 
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of the working class. The Committee note with satisfaction that 
the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh has been functioning in 
this field for a number of years, and has built up a policy, tradi¬ 
tion and machinery well calculated to advance and fulfil the 
aims which the Congress has in view in relation to labour. The 
Committee recommend to Congressmen to make the fullest use of 
the facilities provided by the Sangh for the service of the work¬ 
ing class, and to accept its guidance in dealing with labour 
questions.'* 

The Mazdoor Sevak Sangh tried for some time to persuade the 
A.I.T.U.C. to accept its principles and to act according to them. 
By a resolution adopted on November 17, 1946 it directed all 
unions with which it was connected to afiiliate themselves with 
the A.I.T.U.C. The association lasted for only six months. The 
experience convinced the Sangh that it was not possible to per¬ 
suade the A.I.T.U.C. to change its policies or to rescue it out of 
the hands of the communists. The parting of ways then became 
inevitable. 

The decision to establish a new organisation was taken at a 
conference of Congressmen engaged in labour work and other 
trade-unionists inclined towards the Congress held in New Delhi 
in May 1947. Culzarilal Nanda, the Secretary^ of the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sevak Sangh and the chief organiser of the Textile 
Labour Association of Ahmedabad, who w^as then the Labour 
Minister in Bombay, was the ccmvtmer of the conference. In his 
letter of invitation he had stated: ‘‘Congressmen in general, and 
particularly those working in the field of labour, have found it 
very difficult to cooperate any longer wu’th Trade Union Congress 
which has repeatedly been adopting a course completely dis¬ 
regarding, or even in opposition to. the declared policy and 
advice of the Indian National Congress.'* Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the President of the Central Board of the Mazdoor Sevak Sangii. 
presided over the conference which was attended by representa¬ 
tives of over 200 unions of many trades, occupations and services. 
The membership that they represented was about 6 lakhs. It 
was decided at the conference to establish the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress as the new central organisation of the' 
trade union movement. Sureshchandra Bannerjee was elected 
the President and Khandubhai Desai the Secretary of the provi¬ 
sional executive board that was set up. The new organisation 
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held its first conference in Bombay a year later.® It grew 
rapidly and in a year or so it became the most representative 
organisation of Indian labour. 

The aims and objects and tlie programme of the I.N.T.U.C. 
were clearly formulated at its first conference. The first object, 
as stated in clause A in the constitution, is as follows: 

"(i) To establish an order of society which is frt^e from 
hindrances in the way of an all round development of its indi¬ 
vidual members, which fosters the growth of human personality 
in all its aspects and goes to the utmost limit in progressively 
eliminating social, political, or economic exploitation and in¬ 
equality, the profit motive in the economic activity and organi¬ 
sation of society and the anti-soc'ial concentration of power in 
iuiy form; (ii) to place industry* under national ownership and 
control in suitable form in order to realise the aforesaid objec¬ 
tive in the quickest time; (iii) to organise society in such a 
manner as to ensure full employment and the best utilisation of 
its man power and other resources; (iv) to secure increasing 
association of the workers in the administration of industry and 
their full participation in its control; and (v) to promote gene¬ 
rally the social, civic and political interest of the working class." 

The other aims are to organise all categories of workers, includ¬ 
ing agricultural labourers, to secure speedy improvement of 
their conditions, to secure suitable legislative enactments and to 
establish just industrial relations. Another specific object set 
forth in clause E is: 

“(i) To foster the spirit of solidarity, service, brotherhood, 
cooperation and mutual help among the workers; (ii) to develop 
in the workers a sense of responsibility towards industry and 
the community; and (iii) to raise the workers’ standard of 
efficiency and discipline.” 

The distinguishing feature of the constitution is the special 
clause regarding “Means”. Tlie clause states: "The means to 
be adopted for the furtherance of the above-mentioned objectives 
are to be peaceful and consistent with truth.” The I.N.T.U.C did 
not eschew a strike, but stated that it was to be resorted to onlv 
“where adjudication is not applied and settlement of disputes 
within a reasonable time by arbitration is not available.’^ 

The I.N.T.U.C. had from its inception tlie blessings of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Tt had also the active cooperation and 
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support of all prominent leaders of the National Congress and of 
Congress Ministers. Some of them helped its foundation and 
became associated with it from time to time in one capacity or 
the other. Tlie Tt^xtile Labour Association of Ahmedabad with 
its membership of over 60,000 immediately affiliated itself with 
the I.N.T.U.C. and became the main basis of its mass support. 

The I.N.T.U.C. is from its birth closely associated and linked 
with the Indian National Congress and Congress Governments in 
Provinces and at the Centre. As R. J. Soman has candidly pointed 
out: ‘The new organisation started work with two definite 
aims. One was to improve by all possible peaceful means the 
working and living conditioas of labour; and the second was to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of free India with the 
help of contented labour.”* It has been therefore criticised by 
its rivals and by many others as a government-sponsored and 
government-supported organisation. Some others regarded it 
as a great obstacle in the way of the development of independent 
trade unions. Others again condemned it as a labour front of 
the Indian National Congress. AH these criticisms created in 
the initial stage many diifficulties for the I.N.T.U.C. But they 
were all overcome and the organisation made rapid progress. 

By this time the trade union movement had already two 
central organisations, the Indian Federation of Labour and the 
All India Trade Union Congress. There was a quarrel between 
the two organisations as to which was the more representative 
organisation for suggesting names of delegates to the Conferences 
of the International labour Organisation. In 1944 the Govern¬ 
ment decided to accord equal status to both and kxWow each to 
nominate the delegates by rotation. In 1944 tlie Federation 
nominated the delegation, while in 1945 the A.I.T.U.C. exer¬ 
cised that right. In 1946 it was the turn of the Federation. But 
on the demand of the A.I.T.U.C. the Government decided to 
hold an enquiry into the membership of the two organisations 
in order to find out which of the two had a larger membership. 
The enquiry was held by S. C. Joshi, the Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner. It revealed that the A.I.T.U.C. had a membership 
of 6,96,555 while the Federation had a membership of 3,13,807.'* 
The Federation contended that the enquirj^ was unfair and pre¬ 
judiced. The Government, however, accepted the verdict and 
granted the right of naming the delegation to the A.I.T.U.C. 
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Similar qmirrels cropped up later between the I.N.T.U.C., the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the A.I.T.U.C. The Covemm^t held 
inquiries from time to time, but no adequate and statisfactory 
procedure has been yet devised to decide the issue. 

As stated earlier, political developments dominated the scene 
during this period. The people were eagerly awaiting the 
termination of the hated foreign rule and its replacement by a 
national government. From time to time the horizon was 
douded by the rising tide of communal passions which led to 
bitter riots in Calaitta. in Patna, in Lahore, in Ahmedabad and 
many other places. On occasions it appeared as if British rulers 
would continue to rule indefinitely on the ground of the absence 
of a communal settlement. But as days passed the continuance 
of the British rule became untenable under the growing pres-sure 
of the national upsurge. In the end a settlement was arrived at 
on tlu' basis of a partition of the country and a date was 
set for the end of foreign rule and the proclamation of inde¬ 
pendence. After over a hundred and fifty years the British nile 
was coming to an end and after over a thousand years India as 
a whole, apart from the parts which formed Pakistan, was 
becoming a sovereign independent State. For the first time in 
human history' a peaceful transfer of power was taking place. 
This was an event of such overwhelming importance that all 
attention was concentrated on it and all energies were devoted 
to its accomplishment in the most expeditious and efficient 
manner. This was hardly the time for the expansion of the 
trade union movement. And yet, as a result of the general 
ferment in the coiintrv', more and more trade unions were 
established and a large number of trade union struggles were 
also developed. The struggles were a reaction to the rising 
prices and to the generally worsening conditions of life. They 
were an attempt to hold the ground, to resist the downward pull. 
To push ahead, to work for positive improvement, workers had to 
wait a while until a new period opened after the attainment of 
national independence. 
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AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

It was with great joy and enthusiasm that all sections of the 
people welcomed the advent of independence on 15th August 
1947. All over the country there were big meetings and pro¬ 
cessions and demonstrations to welcome the great event. 
Workers participated enthusiastically in all these celebrations 
individual!}' as well as through their trade unions and other 
organisations. 

Independence, however, brought along with it many problems. 
The* first and the biggest projblem was the post-partition com¬ 
munal riots and the large-scale movements of refugees. TJicv 
paralysed normal life in many parts for several months and the 
rehabilitation and resettlement of refugees remained for man} 
yetu*s the most urgent and delicate problem that the Govern¬ 
ment had to face. The problem exists even today though on 
a much smaller scale and in a much less acute form, as all refugees 
from East Bengal are not yvt resettled and from time to time 
there is a flow of new refugees. 

Amongst the central trade union organisations, the organisation 
that was worst affected by the partition was the Indian Federa¬ 
tion of Labour. The I.N.T.U.C. was established when the idea 
of a division of the country had been already accepted by the 
national movement. It had no unions affiliated to it from those 
parts which later constituted Pakistan. The A.T.T.U.C. had during 
the last ten years or so hardly any following in those areas. The 
i.*ase with the Federation was entirely different. It had a signi¬ 
ficant following in the Punjiib, Sindh and East Bengal. All 
those unions had to separate themselves from the Indian Federa¬ 
tion of Labour and band themselves together into a new central 
organisation. They formed the Pakistan Federation of Labour 
which later became the Pakistan Confederation of Labour. The 
Confederation is today the most representative organisation of 
labour in Pakistan. The Indian Federation of Lalmur also lost 
one of its big constituent unions in Calcutta, the Bengal Chamber 
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of Labour. It had a membership of over a lakh. Most of its 
active workers were Muslims. After the partition they had to 
migrate to Pakistan and the Chamber of I^abour ceased to be 
the big force that it was. These developments weakened con¬ 
siderably the strength and the influence of the Federation. 

The other problem that had to be faced was the problem of 
a big fall in the production of both agricultural as well as indus¬ 
trial go(Kls. Tliese shortages were further accentuated by the 
partition. The country lost the foodgrains tmd the cotton that 
she used to get in large quantities from the Punjab and Sindh. 
On the Eastern side wliile jute mills remained in India, the jute 
producing areas became a part of Pakistan. This created a 
difficult problem for the jute industry. The fall in the production 
of industrial goods was, however, a general phenomenon. The 
production of cloth went down from 4,712 million yards in 1945 
to 3,810 million yards in 1947. Cement production was 17,12,000 
tons in 1940 while in 1947 it was only 14,47,000 tons. Tlie extrac¬ 
tion of coal in 1942 was 29 million tons while in 1946 it went down 
to 26 million tons. In the case of sugar also there was a fall of 
about 3 lakh tons. As Wadia and Merchant have observed:— 
“The post-war period was naturally a critical period for our 
industries. The major portion of our industrial equipment had 
been tremendously over-worked during the war period, had 
become obsolete and urgently needed repairs and replacement. 
The neglect ()f long-term factors like advantages of location and 
large-scale operations, adequate markets and proper financial 
ard technical organisation to keep a hold on competitive markets, 
which were neglected during the inflationar)' conditions of the 
war period, began to be felt in the post-war years. Our industrial 
production had shown a downward trend even before the end of 
the war, which was accentuated during the post-war years. The 
output continued to be much below capacity in most industries”.^ 
To consider this problem of fall in production the Government 
called together in December 1947 an Industries Conference. It 
was a tripartite conference of representatives of the Central and 
Provincial Governments and of leading industrialists and labour 
leaders. At the conference an attempt was made to place the 
blame for the fall in production on workers. The allegation 
was ably refuted by workers' representatives. In the end the 
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conference unanimously adopted the famous Industrial Truce 
resolution. The resolution stated inter alia: 

“This conference considers that the increase in industrial 
production which is so vital to the economy of the countn^ 
cannot be achieved without the fullest cooperation between 
labour and management and stable and friendly relations 
between them. Tlie employer must recognise the proper role of 
labour in industry and the need to secure for labour fair wages 
and working conditions; labour for its part must give equal 
recognition to its dutj' in contributing to the increase of the 
national income without which a permanent rise in the general 
.standard of living cannot be achieved. Mutual discussion of all 
problems common td both and the determination to settle all 
disputes without recourse to interruption in or slowing down of 
production should be the common aim of employers and labour. 
The system of remuneration to capital as well as labour must be 
so devised that while in the interests of the consumers and the 
primary producers excessive profits should be prevented by 
suitable mc^asures of taxation and otherwise, both will share the 
product of their common eflFort after making provision for pay¬ 
ment of fair wages to labour, a fair return on capital employ^ 
in the industry and reasonable reserves for the maintenance and 
c^xpansion of the undertaking.’* 

For the attainment of these objectives the conference recom¬ 
mended: (a) that the fullest use should be made of statutor)' 
and other machinery for the resolution of industrial disputes in 
a just and peaceful manner; where it does not exist, it should 
be created without delay. Such machiner)^ should, as far as 
possible, be uniform throughout India; (b) the establishment of 
machinery, central, regional and functional, for die study and 
determination of fair wages and conditions of labour, and fair 
remuneration of capital; and methods for the association of 
labour in all matters concerning industrial production such as 
the formation of Central, Regional and Unit Production 
Committees; (c) the constitution in each industrial undertaking 
of Works Committees representing management and duly elected 
representatives of labour for the settlement of a dispute which 
may arise from day to day; and (d) that as a first step 
towards improving die standard of living of workers immediate 
attention should be devoted to the problem of housing of 
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industrial labour; the cost of such housing should be shared in 
suitable proportions between the Government, employers and 
labour, the share of labour being given in the shape of reasonable 
rent- 

The A.I.T.U.C. was represented at the conference and was a 
party to the resolution that was adopted. Later, early in 1948, 
there was a new shift in communist policy and it found it 
difficult to implement the resolution. The other two organisa¬ 
tions, however, remained true to their word and fulfilled the 
obligations that they had undertaken. 

In pursuance of the resolution, the Government appointed 
next year a committee to consider the problem of profit sharing 
and make recommendations. Tlie trade union movement was 
represented on the committee by Khandubhai Desai, Asoka 
Mehta and V. B. Karnik. The committee could not make any 
agreed recommendations on the subject though some principles 
germane to the issue were enunciated. The question remained to 
be considered and decided by Industrial Courts on the merits of 
each case. Later, there was a decision of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal in Bombay Mill-owners’ Association vs. Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh which enunciated some principles and laid 
down a formula for ascertaining tlie surplus that could bc' 
distributed as profits. By now there are some decisions of th(' 
Supreme Court as well. On the basis of these decisions it 
should be possible for employers to enter into agreements with 
unions for the payment of bonus each year. But, except in a few 
cases, the unions are required to raise* a dispute (?ach year and 
to ask for its adjudication. This does not help the development 
of cooperation and friendly relations between labour and 
management which was so keenly desired by the Industrial 
Truce resolution. 

The same committee was disked to consider the question of 
fair wages. The resolution had assured that workers would 
receive a fair wage. The committee was able to make unanimous 
recommendations. It decided that a fair wage was more than 
a minimum wage but less than a living wage. A minimum wage 
must be available to workers under anv circumstances, but a 
fair wage would depend ripon considerations such as the paying 
capacity of the industry and several other factors. The quantum 
of fair wage should be determined after taking all those factors 
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into consideration and it should be assured to workers. A Fair 
Wages Bill on these lines was later prepared by the Government, 
but it did not go beyond the stage of eliciting public opinion. 
Wages and allowances still continue to be the subject matter 
of disputes before Industrial Courts except in a few cases where 
Wage Boards have been appointed. That happened, however, 
at a much later stage and will be discussed at the appropriate 
place. 

Nodiing was moreover done for a long time to tackle the 
problem of housing of industrial labour to which, according to 
the resolution, “immediate attention” was to be devoted “as a 
first step towards improving the standard of living of workers.” 
That “first step” yet remains to be taken in a big measure, 
though during the last fe^^' years some financial provisions were 
made to encourage the growth of industrial housing. Housing 
has not, however, progressed in any noticeable manner and 
workers still continue to suffer acutely from the lack of 
housing accommodation. Overcrowding and slums have incretised 
considerably. 

It will be seen therefore that on the side of the Government 
and the employers the Industrial Truce resolution remained 
essentially a mere pious declaration. Workers and trade unions, 
however, implemented it in a large measure as can be seen from 
the progressive decline in the number of disputes and in the 
number of workers involved in them. The following table will 
corroborate the statement: 


Year 

Number of 
stoppages 

\umher of workers 
involved 

Number of 
man-days 
lost 

1948 

1259 

10,59,120 

78,37,173 

1949 

920 

6,05,457 

66,00,395 

1950 

814 

7,19,883 

1,28,06,704 

1951 

1071 

6.91.321 

38,18,928* 


The sudden large increase in the number of man-days lost in 
1950 was due to a general strike of textile workers in Bombay 
which lasted for over two months. The strike will be discussed 
sqiarately. It had its own causes and significance. It does not, 
however, alter the basic fact that there was during these four 
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years a progressive decline in the number of industrial disputes. 
The fact will be crystal dear when it will be remembered that 
in 1947 the number of disputes was 1811, the number of wmrkers 
involved was 18,40,784 and the number of man-days lost was 
1,65,62,666. 

One must also remember at this stage the fact that early in 
1948 the communists changed their line and decided to adopt 
an insurrectionary course of action. They held the second 
conference of their party in Calcutta in March. Under instruc¬ 
tions from Moscow, the conference decided to begin a revolu¬ 
tionary struggle against the Govenunent. The communists had 
never accepted that the country became free on 15th August 
1947. To them the Nehru Government was a camouflaged 
government of British imperialism. They decided to begin the 
struggle for “national independence” and for the overthrow of die 
subservient government of Nehru and other Congress leaders. 
A new leader, B. T. Ranadive, was elected to give effect to the 
new line and the older leader, P. C. Joshi, was disgraced and 
thrown out.* The revolutionary struggle began in Telangana, 
in Kerala and in many other places. It also began in cities 
through strikes, .street fights and other terroristic activities. The 
cult of the acid bottle also came into existence and the weapon 
was used in some strikes in Calcutta and Bombay. The violence 
that manifested itself in some of the strikes in this period was 
also due to this new emphasis on revolutionary action. The 
madness went to the extent of asking communist prisoners to 
organise revolts in jails. The mad course had a full inning for 
three years and then, out of sheer exhaustion and again as a 
result of new instructions from Moscow, there was a reconsi¬ 
deration and another shift in the policy took place sometime in 
1951. The ultra-left suicidal policy of 1948 was not followed 
only in India. It was followed in Burma, in Malaya and also in 
Indonesia. It failed equally miserably in all those countries 
also; and that was why the international communist movement 
thought it necessary to revise die policy. Until the policy was 
revised the communists did not lose a single opportunity during 
those days to foment or intensify a strike. And yet the intensity 
of industrial strife declined during the period. That speaks a 
lot for the good and effective work that was done by the other 
two organisations, 
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The repent that was presented to the 23rd session of the 
A.I.T.U.C. held in Bombay in May 1949 and the resolutions that 
were adopted at the session present a clear picture of the ultra¬ 
left and the insurrectionary line that the communists were then 
pursuing. All those who clifiFered from them w^e, according 
to them, disruptors, agents of the bourgeoisie and enemies of the 
working class. The)' were accused of carrying on open strike¬ 
breaking activities and of acting as police informers. The com¬ 
munists put in this category Ae leaders of the I.N.T.U.C. as 
well as of the H.M.S. and the U.T.U.C. Even N. M. Joshi was 
accused of pursuing “a path which has helped none but the 
enemies of the T.U.C.” The I.N.T.U.C. was described as follows: 
“The I.N.T.U.C. is no more than an appendage of the State, a 
labour front in the service of the bourgeoisie. Its agents have 
worked as strike-breakers, as police informers." The leaders of 
the Socialist Party were given the following certificate: “The 
Socialist Party leaders are another strike-breaking agency. They 
maintain a show of opposition to the I.N.T.U.C. but in fact are 
working together with the I.N.T.U.C. in disrupting the trade 
union movement and breaking strikes.” The working class, the 
report said, had to face “the Fascist rule of repression that seeks 
to suppress the trade union movement”. The Nehni Govern¬ 
ment, it asserted, “is ti)'ing to transform India into an Ammcan 
war base against the liberation forces in South East Asia, against 
the land of Sociah'sm, the Soviet Union.” The final conclusion 
of the report was: ‘To-day the might of the working class is far 
greater than that of the capitalists. Capitalism is nearing its 
doom. In several countries it is already overthrown. In several 
others it is on the way to its doom. It is at this time that the 
Indian working class must rise to a man to defeat capitalism 
and march forward towards their goal. A confident and deter¬ 
mined attack on the capitalists wiU certainly end in workers’ 
victory.”® The policies that were adopted at tbe session followed 
naturally this evaluation of the situation. 

A booklet published by the Government of India in 1949 Com¬ 
munist Violence in India gives a vivid account of the numerous 
violent and unlawful activities carried on by the communists 
during this period. The Communist Party of India published at 
that time a Course for the Cadres of the Shock Brigade. It called 
upon the members of the party to carry on such guerilla activities 
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as the raiding of police stations, ambushing of police parties and 
cutting of telephone and telegraph wires. A circular issued by die 
Bengal Provincial Committee of the Party appealed to tlie Indian 
Army personnel to “turn your guns and bayonets and fire upon 
Congress fascists" and “destroy the murderous Congress Govern¬ 
ment.”" They tried to organise in 1949 an all-India railway 
strike. Nehni was compelled to stigmatise it as “deliberately 
seeking to create famine conditions through paralysis of railways”. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress maintained a 
steady rate of progress. In 1948 it had a membership of 
10,33;614 organised in 498 unions. In 1951 the membership 
grew to 15,48,598 and the number of unions to 1,232. The 
I.N.T.U.C. built up during the period a number of provincial 
branches as well as some industrial federations.'^ Many are 
inclined to attribute this progress of the I.N.T.U.C. to the support 
that it received from Congre.ss leaders and C’fmgrcss Ministers. 
Nobody can make a grievance of Congress leaders’ support to 
the I.N.T.U.C. Both stood for die same programme and gene¬ 
rally followed the same policy. One was bound to support die 
other. The support of Ministries stands on a different footing. 
There have been many charges that they adopted preferential 
attitude towards the I.N.T.U.C. and its unions. There have been 
allegations that I.N.T.U.C. unions get adjudications ior their 
disputes immediately while other unions have to wait for Imig 
periods and in many cases their applications are rejected on 
one ground or the other. There are complaints also about 
preferential treatment accorded to the I.N.T.U.C. in the matter 
of representation on government committees and boards. 

It is difiBcult to examine all these allegations and complaints 
and arrive at the truth. It is likely that the identity of outlook 
that existed between I.N.T.U.C. leaders and Congress Ministers 
sometimes led to more considm'ate, and sometimes even to 
preferential, treatment to I.N.T.U.C. unions. But that by itself 
ciumot explain the progress that the organisation was able to 
make. It is very likely that it fulfilled a long-felt need. Workers 
needed an organisation which would enable them to work for 
securing their demands in a legitimate and peaceful manner, 
an organisation which would at the same time look after their 
other difficulties, an organisation working with which will not 
mean a constant confiict with constituted authorities. They 
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found such an organisation in the I.N.T.U.C. and its affiliated 
unions. That may be the secret of its growing strength and 
influence. Besides, the LN.T.U.C. ventured into some un^cplored 
and nut so well covered fields, like the fields of agricultural 
workers, plantation workers, handicraft workers and others. 
Moreover, it operated on a national scale in the real sense of the 
term as, with its contacts with the National Congress, active 
workers became available to it in all parts. Early in 1948, the 
I.N.T.U.C. was recognised by the Government as the most re¬ 
presentative organisation of Indian workers. It has since then 
enjc^ed the privilege of nominating workers’ delegations to the 
International Labour Conferences, meetings of Industrial Com¬ 
mittees and other commissions and conferences of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation. This gave the I.N.T.U.C. a lot 
of prestige and patronage which enabled it to consolidate its 
position. 

This rise of the LN.T.U.C. went hand in hand with the decline 
of the A.r.T.U.C. For the larger part of this period the work 
of the A.I.T.U.C. had practically come to a standstill as many 
of its workers were in jails owing to the ultra-leftist activities 
of communists. Early in 1948 it lost the cooperation of the 
veteran leader, N. M. Joshi, whose association had retained for 
it some public esteem in spite of its deep involvement with com¬ 
munists and commum'sm. Joshi resigned his General Secretary¬ 
ship when he found after a series of experiences that he was not 
able to influence its policies. A little earlier, the Congress 
Socialists had also left the organisation in disgust with its 
domination by the communists. Thus by tire middle of 1948 
it was only the communists who were left in the A.LT.U.C. It 
continued to claim a membership of over seven lakhs with over 
700 unions. It is diffiadt to .say what proportion of that was 
genuine membership. It is significant that when there was an 
enquiry by tbe Government in 1953 the membership that could 
be established was only 2,10,914. For the two years 1948 and 
1952 the figures of affiliated unions and of total membership 
are not available.'* For reasons stated earlier the Indian Fede¬ 
ration of Labour had already lost a large part of its membership 
and influence. Thus, for some time, the I.N.T.U.C. had no serious 
competitor to challenge its leadership of the trade union 
movement, 
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That position did not last for a long time. In December 1948 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha was established and very soon it deve¬ 
loped as a serious challenge to the position of the I.N.T.U.C. 
The Congress Socialists, who after their break with the Naticmal 
Congress came to be known as Socialists, had, aft^ leaving 
the A.I.T.U.C., formed the Hind Mazdoor Pandiayat. Later 
there was a merger of the Panchayat and the Indian Federation 
of Labour and a new organisation, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
was established. The Sabha was a new organisation. But 
neither the leaders who founded it nor the unions which joined 
it were new to the trade union movement. Both had a long and 
distinguished history behind them and they brought to the H.M.S. 
the rich experience that tliey had gathered in the course of 
years of work. Asoka Mehta played a prominent part in esta¬ 
blishing the H.M.S. He was its General Secretary for the first 
two years and guided its activities for several yeai's. 

The rise of the H.M.S. represented the emergence of a new 
force. The independence of trade unions from the Govemmraat, 
the employes and political parties is the basic feature of the 
H.M.S. Anodier distinguishing feature is its recognition of the 
new role that trade unions have to play in the post-independence 
era. Trade unions can no longer content themselves widi playing 
the merely negative role of criticising, abusing and condemning 
the Govmiment and employers. They must also play the 
positive role of sharing in the development of industry and of 
preparing and training workers to discharge their responsibili¬ 
ties as citizens. The H.M.S. laid particular emphasis on this 
constructive aspect of trade union work in its &st manifesto 
which still serves as a guide to all its policies and actions.” 

The H.M.S. began its career in 1949 with 419 unions 
representing a membership of 6,79,287. In 1950 the number 
of unions increased to 460 and of members to 6,98,720. In 1951 
the two figures were respectively 570 and 8,04,337. In 1952 
there was a sudden drop in the number of unions to 267 and 
the membership dropped to 3,98,499. This was due to a rigorous 
check on afiBliated unions and their membership. The H.M.S. 
was keen on keeping on its Ust only those unions which were 
functioning actively and were regular in paying thdr affiliation 
fees.^® 

An imp(»rtant activity carried on by the H.M.S. in this period 
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was the countrywide campaign against the Labour Relations 
Bill and the Trade Unions Bill. The former Bill sought to intro¬ 
duce for the settlement of industrial disputes a complicated 
machinery of conciliation and adjudication on the lines of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. The latter Bill proposed im¬ 
posing many new restrictions on the functioning of trade unions. 
The H.M.S. organised many conferences, meetings and demons¬ 
trations against the two Bills and as a result of all this agitation 
the Govamment decided to drop them. 

Another important activity with which the H.M.S. was closely 
connected was the textile workers’ general strike in Bombay which 
took place in August 1950. The strike w'as organised by -the 
H.M.S. union of textile workers. The main object of the strike 
was to secure recognition to the union. The I.N.T.U.C. union 
was already in the field as a recognised union. Recognition was 
granted to it under the provisions of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. The Act laid down a procedure for granting re¬ 
cognition to a union as a representative union and also for its 
withdrawal. According to the procedure, recognition depended 
upon membership rolls. The H.M.S. did not recognise that proce¬ 
dure and demanded recognition on the basis,of the actual support 
of workers to be demonstrated through a secret ballot. It w'as 
clear from the general strike which continued for two months that 
the H.M.S. union enjoyed a large measure of support. The 
Government would not, however, budge and the employers, the 
Bombay Mill-ownos Association, could not do anything as their 
hands were tied down by the provisions of the Act. In the end 
the strike was defeated. It succeeded, however, in exposing 
the unreal character of recognition granted merely on the basis 
of memboship rolls. A union recognised in this manner does 
not necessarily enjoy the confidence and support of workers. 
There is a vital difiEerence on this issue between the H.M.S and 
the I.N.T.U.C. The difference has persisted all these years and 
neither side has been able to convert the other. 

There were many such skirmishes and conflicts between I.N.T. 
U.C. and H.M.S. unions. Sometimes the relations became vary 
strained and bitter words were used by one against the other. 
All the same, there were persons in both the organisations who 
recognised the underlying unity of purpose and identity of out¬ 
look and were anxious to bring the two organisations together, 
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They made efiForts from time to time to narrow down the points 
of difference and to secure joint action at least on some issues. 
In 1950 a Code of Conduct was evolved. It was signed by the 
leaders of the two (srganisations. But there were many diffi¬ 
culties in die way of its implementation and before long it was 
forgotten by both. On the side of the I.N.T.U.C. there were 
persistent efforts to racpand its sphere of influence which brou^t 
it in direct conflict with H.M.S unions already working in those 
fields. In the H.M.S. there was a contrary pull in the direction 
of an understanding with the A.I.T.U.C. As a result of both 
these factors the two organisations remained separate and were 
many a time at war with each other. 

In 1949 there was a new development in the international trade 
union movement. The war-time cooperation between demo¬ 
cratic and communist nations broke down in 1947 and was fol¬ 
lowed by a cold war which continued getting more and more 
fierce. The cold war soon spread to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions which had been established in 1943 as the common 
international organisation of the world trade union movement. 
Hie immediate issue of the cold war was the attitude towards the 
Marshall Plan. The. democratic countries of Europe welcomed 
the Plan as its object was to help them rebuild their war- shatter¬ 
ed economies. Soviet Russia, on the other hand, opposed it 
regarding it as a preparation of war against her. On instructions 
from her, other communist countries also decided to oppose it. 
The W.F.T.U., which had been by then captured by Uie com¬ 
munists, began a propaganda war against the Marshall Plan. The 
war was not confined only to propaganda. Attempts were also 
made in a number of countries to sabotage the Plan by fom^ting 
industrial troubles and organising strikes and go-slow actions.^' 
The trade union movements of democratic countries could not 
tolerate these activities of the W.F.T.U. ‘The break came at a 
meeting of the Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. held in Paris 
in January 1949. The British T.U.C. proposed at this meeting 
that the W.F.T.U. should suspend its activities for a period of 
12 months. The proposal was supported by the C.I.O. of the 
U.S-A. and the N.V.V. of Netherlands. The proposal was not 
likety to be acceptable to the commum'st elements who had by 
now a clear majority in all the organs of the W.F.T.U. Th^ 
rejected the prt^rosal, on which the representatives of the T.U.C., 
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the C.I.O. and the N.V.V. left the meeting declaring the resolve 
of their organisations to dissociate themselves from the W.F.T.U. 
The split that was in the air for over a year thus became an 
actual fact. The action of the representatives of the three organi¬ 
sations was soon endorsed by their respective bodies and the>' 
wididrew from the W.F.T.U. Their withdrawal was soon fol¬ 
lowed by die withdrawal of many other organisations from 
Europe, America and Asia. Presently the W.F.T.U. lost almost 
the whole of its non-communist membership.”^ ‘ In India, being 
a communist organisation, the A.I.T.U.C. continued its affiliation 
with W.F.T.U. while the other affiliate, the Indian Federation 
of Labour, had already merged in the H.M.S. 

Those who seceded from the W.F.T.U. immediately took up 
the task of building up a new international organisation. The 
British Trades Union Congress took the initiative and on this 
occasion it was able to get the support of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labour. A preparatori' conference was held in Geneva 
in June 19-19. It was decided to hold the inaugural conference 
in London in November-Deccniber 1949. The conference esta¬ 
blished the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
as the international organisation of the free and democratic trade 
unions of the world. Representatives of the T.N.T.U.C. and the 
H.M.S took part both in the preparatory as well as the inaugural 
conference. Both became affiliated to the Confederation. Hari- 
hamath Shastri of the I.N.T.U.C. and Maniben Kara of the 
H.M.S. were elected alternate members of its Executive Board. 
Botb (organisations have continued to take interest in the work 
of the Confederation including its Asian Regional Organisation 
whidi was established at a later date. 

About the time that the H.M.S. was formed thenr came into 
existence another crentral organisation, the United Trade Union 
Congress. Those who formed the U.T.U.C. had at one time 
belonged to the A.I.T.U.C. Tliey left that organisation in 1947 
and 1948. They attended the (jonferenc*e which was held to 
establish the H.M.S. Tliey had some differences with the organi¬ 
sers of the conference and in the end they decided to form a new 
organisation of their own instead of joining the H.M.S. The 
new organisation that they formed has some following in Bengal 
and Kerala. It has very little following outside those States. 
It is, however, recognised as one of the all-India central labour 
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organisations and is granted representation in tripartite confe¬ 
rences and other advisory bodies. It had a membership of 
3,31,991 in 1949. It went upto 3,84,962 in 1951.** 

The growth of salaried employees’ unions has been already 
noticed. It became more rapid from 1946 onwards. A number 
of disputes involving salaried employees were referred to adjudi¬ 
cators. The employees secured some relief as well as learnt the 
value of organisation. In 1947 and 1948 there was grave dis¬ 
satisfaction amongst bank employees. There were demands for 
better scales of pay as well as for other amenities like leave, 
provident fund, gratuity and pension. Many of these disputes 
were referred to adjudication by Provincial Governments. But 
many banks had branches in a number of Provinces and they 
became subject to a number of awards given by adjudicators in 
x'arious Pnn’inces. This created complications for banks as well 
as aflFected their business. The same thing happened in the case 
of insurance companies which also had branches in many 
Provinces. To remedy the serious difficulties that arose out of 
this state of affairs it was thought necessary to constitute an all- 
India tribunal to lay down uniform terms and conditions of 
service. Tin’s could not be done under the existing law. An 
Ordinan(‘e was therefore promulgated on 30th April 1949 to 
provide for the appointment of an Industrial Tribunal on an all- 
India basis. The Ordinance was called the Industrial Disputes 
(Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance, 1949. It was 
stated that an emergency had arisen “which makes it necessary 
to provide for the adjudication of industrial disputes concerning 
banking and insurance companies having branches or other 
(.establishments in more than (me Province.” The Ordinance was 
later made into an Act. Under the Ordinance an Industrial Tri¬ 
bunal consisting of K. C. Sen, S. P. Varma and J, N. Majumdar 
was constituted in June 1949 and all disputes concerning banking 
companies were referred to it. The Tribunal and the disputes 
referred to it had a cliecjuered career. The Tribunal lost many 
of its members, the award given by its Chairman, K. C. Sen, was 
set aside by the Supreme Court and a fresh tribunal was appoint¬ 
ed. Tliat story is of no importance here. What is important is 
the impetus that the appointment of the Tribunal gave 
to the growth of trade unions amongst bank employees. The 
Tribunal had to consider representations made by sixty-four 
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regional and other unions besides tihose made by elected repre¬ 
sentatives numbering over 200.^* An all-India organisation of 
bank employees, the All India Bank Employees’ Association, came 
into ^dstence during this period. Provincial Federations were 
also formed and they became active. The oppcntunity to take 
the cases of victimisation to the Tribunal helped the employees 
and put a curb on bank autliorities. They could not any longer 
stop their employees from wganising unions by threatening dis¬ 
missal or such other punishment. In 1924 the number of bank 
employees who had organised themselves in unions was 1,610. 
In 1951 the number had risen to 48,317. This progress of 
unionisation amongst bank employees encouraged other white 
collar workers and u number of them built up their own unions. 

While these things were happening in the country the Govern¬ 
ment was also taking some steps to ameliorate the lot of workers. 
The Indian Nationad Congress was now the ruling party at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. The country was independent and 
there was no foreign agency which could hold the hands of the 
Government. The election manifesto of the Congress had out¬ 
lined its policy towards labour. The manifesto stated: ‘Tn 
regard to laboiu:, the State shall safeguard the intensts of indus¬ 
trial workers and shall secure for them a minimum wage and a 
decent standard of living, proper housing, hours of work and 
conditions of labour in conformity, as economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards, suitable machinery' 
f<Mr the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen 
and protection against the economic consequence of old age, 
sickness, and unemployment. Workers shall have the right to 
form unions to protect their interests”.^'* The objectives resolu¬ 
tion of the Constituent Assembly had also promised social justice 
and economic betterment. 

The Provincial and Central Govemmrats took some steps 
during the period to fulfil the promises. It is not possible to 
deal here widi the steps taken by Provincial Governments. It 
will suffice if ref^ence is made only to the activities of the 
Central Government which from the point of view of long¬ 
term results were far more important. Immediately after the 
formation of the National Government in September 1946, a five 
year programme was drawn up aimed at implementing the 
recommendations of die Royal Commission cm Labour and of 
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the Labour Investigation Committee which was set up in 1944 
and made its report in 1946. The main items of the programme 
were: 

1) prescription of minimum wages in swejited industries and 
(Xjcupations including agriculture. 

2) rationalisation of rates of dearness allowance. 

3) promotion of fair wage agreements. 

1) organisation of industrial training and apprenticeship 
schemes. 

5 ) overhaul of the Factories Ac‘t and re\ ision of the Mines Act. 

6 ) legislation to regulate hours of work and other conditions 

of service in shops, commercial establishments, road trans¬ 
port services, docks and municipalities. 

7 ) strict control of contract labour and extension of employ¬ 

ment exchange services. 

8) adoption of a health insurance scheme and amendment of 
the Workmen s Compensation Act. 

9) provision of canteens, creches and hcaltli and holiday camps. 

10) improvement of machinery for the settlement of disputes, 
organisation of works committees and of tripartite indus¬ 
trial committees for a number of industries. 

11) legislation for regulating conditions of work in plantations.'** 

Some steps were immediately taken to implement parts of 

the programme. Amongst the legislative measures the important 
were the Factories Act, the Minimum Wages Act, the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, the Employees' 
State Insurance Act and the Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Schemes Act. All these were passed in 1948. In 1951 
the Plantation Labour Act wiis passed and the revision of the 
Mines Act took place the next year. A number of Industrial 
Committees were formed and the Labour Conference met from 
year to year. In the sphere of industrial disputes, the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act was pass^ in 1950. A scheme 
was drawn up in 1948 for the construction of one million houses 
for workers in ten years. It did not, however, prove much of a 
success. 

The most outstanding achievement of the period was the 
adoption of the new Constitution. The Constitution was pro¬ 
mulgated on 26th November 1949 and was brougjht into force 
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an 26th January 1950. The main objective of the Constitution is 
to secure to all citizens of India 

“JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, ^lief, faith and worship: 

EQUALITY of status and opportunity.” 

The following are some of the Fundamental Rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution: 

1) equality before the law and equal protection of the laws 
under Article 14; 

2) equality of opportunitj' in matters relating to employment 
or appointment to any office under the State imder 
Article 16. 

3) freedom of .speech and expression, right to form associa¬ 
tions or unions, right to move freely throughout the tenitor)' 
of India, and the right to practise any profession, trade or 
business under Article 19; 

4) prohibition of forced labour under Article 23; 

5) prohibition of employment in any factory or mine or in 
any hazardous occupation of children below the age of 
fourteen under Article 24. 

The Constitution moreover lays down “Directive Principles of 
State Policy”. They are not enforceable by any court, but thej' 
are “nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the 
countrs' and it .shall be the duty of the State to apply these 
principles in making laws.” Some of those principles may be 
quoted here: 

Artide 38 

The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice, .social, economic and political, .shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life. 

Article 39 

The State shall, in particidar, direct its policy towards 
securing— 

a) That the citizens, men and women equally, have the right 
to an adequate means of livelihood; 

b) that the own^ship and control of the material resoiurces 
of the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 
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c) that the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of production to 
the common detriment; 

d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women; 

e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, 
and the tender age of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter avo¬ 
cations unsuitcd to their age or strength; 

f) that childhood and youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment. 

Article 41 

The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, make efiFective provision for securing the right 
to work, to education and to public assistance in cases 
of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement, and in 
other cases of undeserved want. 

Article 42 

The State shall make provision for securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief. 

Article 43 

Tlie State shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation or 
economic organisation or in any other way, to all workers, agri¬ 
cultural, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions 
of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of 
leisure and social and cultural opportunities and, in particular, 
the State shall endeavour to promote cottage industries on an 
individual or cooperative basis in rural areas. 

Article 47 

The State shall regard the raising of the level of nutrition and 
the standard of living of its people and the improvement of public 
health as among its primary duties and, in particular, the State 
shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the cronsumption, 
except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating drinks and of 
dnigs which are injurious to health. 

TTiese were, however, mere enunciations of principles and 
policies. The goals were defined, but the long journey towards 
their attainment did not prove easy and swift merely because 
they were defined so clearly and so authoritatively. 
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1952 TO 1958 

The first general election under the new Constitution took 
place early in 1952. The election did not lead to any political 
change. TTie Indian National Congress continued to be in power 
both at the Centre as well as in the States. It had big majori¬ 
ties at its command in Parliament and also in most State 
Assemblies. Having secured from the people a fresh vote of 
confidence, it could now proceed with greater vigour towards the 
implementation of its social and economic programmes and 
policies. 

The most striking achievement of the first few years of 
independence was the integration of the so-called Native States. 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the strong man of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and the Deputy Prime Minister in the Government of 
India, was the main architex^t of this integration. The integration 
was of great benefit to workers. The Native States were until 
then smaU and big pockets of autocratic and arbitrary rule of 
Rajas and Maharajas. Indian laws did not apply to those areas 
unless the Rulers chose to make them applicable. Except in a 
few big States like Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Gwalior and 
others there were no labour laws and no protection to workers. 
In most States workers were not allowed to organise trade 
unions and strikes and other trade union activities were illegal. 
They did not enjoy the benefits of the Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations of the International Labour Organisation as they 
were applicable only to what was then known as British India. 
The so-called Indian India of those days comprised about one- 
third of the country and had a population of about a hundred 
million. All this vast area and its population of a hundred million 
did not participate in the politicsd and social progress that took 
place in die rest of the country. There were no doubt a few 
exceptions, but they did not alter the basic situation. 

The integration that was brought about by Vallabhbhai Patel 
abolished this artificial division of the country. Smaller States 
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were merged into neighbouring Provinces. Bigger States were 
converted, in some cases after consolidation, into new Provinces. 
Under the new Constitution all Provinces were designated States. 
For some time there were Part A States and Part B States, the 
latter being die old Native States of Hyderabad, Rajasthan, 
Saiirashtra and others. L.ater, the distinction between Part A 
and Part B States was abolished and now both are on the same 
level. The laws of India are now' operative over all territories 
comprising the old British India as well as the old Native States. 
This is a great revolution in the status and conditions of the 
erstw'hile subjects of the Rajas and Maharajas who are now no 
more than ordinary citizens of the country with some privy 
purses assigned to them in lieu of the rights and privileges that 
thej- once enjoyed. The whole of the country is now open to 
the development of the trade union movement. It is no longer 
barred from some areas as it used to be before the integration. 

It will be useful at this stage to invite attention to the division 
of powers on labour matters as it exists between the Union and 
the State Governments. Under the Constitution all matters on 
which laws can be made arc distributed in three lists: Union 
list, State list and Concurrent list. Parliament has exclusive power 
to make laws with regard to matters in Union list. State legis¬ 
latures have similar powers with regard to matters in State list. 
In the case of matters enumerated in CJoncurrent list, l)oth Parlia¬ 
ment as well as State legislatures can make laws. If there is 
any repugnancy between a law made by Parliament and a law 
made by a State legislature, the former supercedes the latter 
except in the case of a law made by a State legislature after 
obtaining the previous assent of the President. Amongst labour 
matters the following are enumerated in Union list: participation 
in international conferences and implementation of their deci¬ 
sions, port quarantine, regulation of labour and safety in mines 
and oil-fields, industrial ^sputes concerning Union employees 
and enquiries, surveys and statistics relating to any of these 
matters, economic and social planning, trade unions and indus¬ 
trial disputes, social security, employment and unemployment, 
welfare of labour including provident fund, workmen s compen¬ 
sation, old-age pensions and maternity benefits, vocational and 
technical training and factories. The only matter contained in 
State list is relief of the disabled and unemployable. The trend 
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in recent times is more and more in the direction of legislation 
through Parliament. The enforcement of laws is, however, left 
to State Governments and that makes it difficult many a time to 
ensure uniform standards throughout the country. 

The Ministry of Labour and Employment of the Covermnent 
of India "is the central administrative machinery for the formula¬ 
tion of labour policy, for enforcement of labour laws and for 
promotion of labour welfare. The policy-laying activity covers 
subjects like closer cooperation between labour and management, 
better industrial relatioaship and increasing productioa It co¬ 
ordinates the activities of the State Governments in the labour 
sphere. It also forms the secretariat for the tripartite labour 
conferences and committees connected with particular industries, 
convened by the Government of India and is the channel for 
India’s participation in the uctiwties of the International Labour 
Organisation.’’' Associated with the Ministry are a number of 
attached and subordinate offices. Prominent amongst them are 
Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment; Director. 
Labotu* Bureau; Chief Labour Commissioner; Chief Inspect(»r of 
Mines; Chief Adviser, Factories; Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation and the Central Provident Fund Commissioner. 
Advisory Committees are constituted in connection widt some of 
these offices. Employers and employees are usually granted equal 
representati(Hi on all these committees. Employees’ representa¬ 
tion is secured as a general rule through consultations with the 
central organisations of the trade union movement. 

The office of the Chief Labour Commissioner was created for 
the first time in 1945. It has continued since then. ’The Chief 
Labour Commissioner looks after the welfare of the employees 
of the Central Government undertakings and the industrial dis¬ 
putes that may arise in those undertakings. His other functions 
are to assist in the formation and maintenance of voluntary 
machinery to help the prevention and settlement of disputes, to 
collect information regarding wage rates and condition of work 
and state of industrial relations and to advise Governments and 
empl(^ers regarding welfare measiu’es." He has a numbo* of 
Regional Commissioners and Conciliation Officers under liim and 
trade unions are required to turn to him and his assistants from 
time to time fax the settlement of their demands. 

The specific feature of this period is the industrial development 
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of the country acc(Mrding to a plan. The idea of planned devdop- 
ment grew during the years of tibie war. A Departmoat of Plan* 
ning and Development was created in the Govemm«it of India 
in 1944. The Indian National Congress appointed in 1935 a 
National Planning Committee under the chairmanship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It could not, however, take in hand die task 
of plaimed development immediately on the attainment of inde* 
pendence. There were more urgent tasks like the rehabilitation 
of refugees, the normah'sation of economic conditions, the inte¬ 
gration of States, and the creation of the administrative machinery 
which absorbed all its attention during the first diree or four 
years. The Planning Commission was set up in March 1950. 
It was asked to prepare a plan for the “most effective and 
balanced utilisation of the country’s resources”. A draft outline 
of the first Five Year Plan was published by it in July 1951. The 
final vmion of the Plan was adopted by Parliament in Decemb^ 
1952. 

The first Five Year Plan covered the period from April 1951 
to March 1956. It was conceived as the first in a series of plans 
directed at substantially raising the economic and social standards 
of the people. Compared to the second Five Year Plan and the 
plans to follow it was a modest plan. It laid more emphasis on 
agricultural development than on industrial development. By 
far and large both the short term and long term objectives of 
the Plan were achieved. National income increased by about 
17.5 per cent; per capita income increased by about 10.5 per cent 
from Rs. 246 to Rs. 272; per capita consumption increased by 
about 8 per cent.’ There was an increase in industrial production. 
The index of production with 1946 as the base year equal to 
100 advanced from 105 for 1950 and 117 for 1951 to 161 for 1955. 
Several important industrial projects in the public sector were 
completed and considerable new investment in the fidki of pro¬ 
ducer goods and capital goods industries took place in the private 
sector. On the whole the results of the Plan w«e considered to 
*have been satisfactory”.* All this encouraged the drawing up 
(ff the second Five Year Plan on a much more ambitious scale. 

In the meanwhile scnne important developments had tal»n 
place. The most striking was the adoption by Parliament in 
December 1954 of "the socialist pattern of society as the objective 
of social and economic policy.” Eailia: the Indian Naticmal 
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Congress had at its session held in Avadi acc^ted the goal of 
socialism. In view of this basic change in the objective it became 
necessary for the Government to revise its industrial policy. The 
declaration of the new policy was made on 30th April 1956. 
It revised the policy set out in April 1948 which itself had 
'‘pointed out that the State must play a progressively active 
role in the development of industries.” That point was carried 
mudi further in the new declaration. The declaration classified 
industries into three categories according to the part the State 
would play in each of them. In the first category were placed 
“industries the future development of which would be the exclu* 
sive responsibility of the State.” In this category were placed 
such industries as atomic energy, iron and steel, heavy electrical 
plants, coal and mineral oils, extraction and processing of ores, 
air transport, railway transport, shipbuilding and generation and 
distribution of electricity. In the second category were placed 
industries which would be “progressively State-owned.” IMvate 
enterprise was expected “to supplement the ^orts of the State,” 
in this sphere. Industries such as machine tools, fertilisers, synthe¬ 
tic rubber, road transport and sea transport were placed in this 
second category. The third category consisted of all other remain¬ 
ing industries and their development was in general “left to the 
initiative and enterprise of the private sector.” 

Ibe general principles underlying the policy were stated as 
follows: 

“It is essential to accelerate the rate of economic growth and 
to speed up industrialisation and, in particular, to develop heavy 
industries and machine making industries, to expand the public 
sector, and to build up a large and growing co-operative sector. 
These provide the economic foundations for increasing opportu¬ 
nities for gainful employment and improving living standards and 
working conditions for the mass of the people. Equally, it is 
urgent to reduce disparities in income and wealth which exist 
today, to prevent private monopolies and the concentration of 
economic power in different fields in the hands of small numbers 
of individuals. Accordingly, the State will progressively assume 
a predominant and direct responsibility for setting up new indus- 
trhd undertakings and for developing transport facilities. It will 
also undertake State trading on an increasing scale.”” 

The resolution furth^ stated; 
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'*A11 industries of basic and strategic importance, or in the 
nature of public utility services, should be in the public sector. 
Other industries which arc essential and require investment on 
a scale which only the State, in present circumstances, could 
provide, have also to be in the public scclor. The State has there¬ 
fore to assume direct responsibilit)' for the future development 
of industries over a wider area.”** 

The second Five Year Plan is drawn up for the period April 
1956 to March 1961. It contemplates a total developmental out¬ 
lay of Rs. 4800 crores. The outlay on major heads of development 
will be as follows: 




Rs. crores 

1 

Agric’iihiire and Connniinitx' Dovelfipmcnt 

568 

11 

Irrigation and Power 

913 

III 

Industry and Mining 

890 

IV 

Transport and Communications 

1.385 

V 

Social Services 

945 

VI 

Miscellaneous 

99 

4,800? 


The allocations under major heads of development shown 
above indicate the shift in priorities as between the first plan 
and the second plan. Industries and mining claim about 19 per 
cent of the total public sector outlay in the second plan as 
compared to 8 per cent in the first plan. In absolute terms the 
step up in the outlay on industries and mining is very large— 
nearly 400 per cent. Practically the whole of the proposed out¬ 
lay of Rs. 690 crores for large-scale industry and mining is for 
development of basic industries such as iron and steel, coal, 
fertilisers, heavy engineering and heavy electrical equipment. 
The major point of departure in the second plan is the prece¬ 
dence that is accorded to the public sector in industrial and 
mineral development. There is in the plan a pronounced shift 
in emphasis in favour of projects in the public sector.*^ 

The outlay of Rs. 4800 crones i.s proposed to be financed a.s 
follows: 

Rs. crores 

I Surplus from current revenues 800 

at existing rates of taxation 350 

additional taxation 450 
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II 

Borrowings from the public 


1200 


market loans 

700 



small savings 

500 


HI 

Other budgetary sources 


400 


contribution of Railways 

150 



provident funds and other deposits 

250 


TV 

Resources to be rai.sed externally 


SOO 

V 

Deficit financing 


1200 

VI 

Gap to be covered by additional 




ilomestic resources 


400 




4800“ 

This 

is the plan as it was originally drawn up. 

But since 


then there liave been several additions and alterations. Fnmi 
the very beginning it did not have smooth sailing. Many res¬ 
ponsible people had expressed serious doubts about several 
aspects of the plan. It was criticised as over-ambitious. It was 
pointed out that it would impose too big a strain on the country's 
economy, that the burdens that it would place on the shoulders 
of the people would be too heavy and that deficit financing of 
the order of Rs. 1200 crores would lead to ruinous inflation. The 
emphasis on heavy industries and the neglect of agriculture w'ere 
also criticised. In the beginning the criticisms were dismissed 
as the CToakings of cassandras. But when the food situation be¬ 
came grave, when inflationary tendencies increased, when there 
was a serious shortage of foreign exchange and when the general 
.situation in the country deteriorated, the plan was reconsidered 
and several alterations were effected. It is now realised that it 
would not be possible to fulfil the whole of the plan. EflForts are 
now concentrated on fulfilling the hard core of the plan, but 
no clear definition is available of what constitutes that hard core. 
Tlie plan has two more years to go* and it is difficult to predict 
the actual shape that it will assume in the end. Discussions 
regarding the next plan have already begun and the present 
trend appears to favour n third plan on the same lines as the 
.second plan but of a much bigger dimension. The figure of total 
outlay is likely to be stepped up to Rs. 10,000 crores, 


Written in 1959 
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As a result of the plans there has been a striking increase in 
industrial production. By the end of 1956 the production of 
steel increased to over IS lakh tons, of jute manufactures to over 
10 lakh tons, of cotton yarn to 167 crore pounds, of cotton cloth 
to 530 crore yards, of cement to about 5000 tons, and of coal 
to about 4 crore tons. The general index of industrial production 
at the end of 1956 was 133 with the index of industrial production 
in 1951 equal to 100.’” There was a corresponding increase in 
the number of industrial workers. In 1956 the average daily 
employment in factories stood at 28,82,309. Plantations provided 
employment to about 12 lakh workers, railways to over 10 lakh 
and mines to about 6 lakh.’^^ This increase in employment did 
not, however, solve or even minimise the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, for the increase did not keep pace with the increase in 
the number of new entrants into the labour field. There were 
moreover attempts at rationalisation which acted as a check on 
the increase in employment. 

The first plan was more employment-conscious than the second 
plan. In the second plan a much larger expenditure is contem¬ 
plated on transport and heavy industries which have a relatively 
smaller employment content. The first plan is estimated to have 
created direct employment of the order of 4.5 million. And yet 
it left a backlog of 2.5 million unemployed persons in urban 
areas and 2.8 million in rural areas. To this number will have 
to be added the number of new entrants who, it is estimated, 
will be 3.8 million in urban ai'eas and 6.2 million in rural areas. 
Thus if the problem of unemployment is to be solved the second 
plan will have to create new job opportunities of the order of 
15.3 million. According to the estimates, the additional employ¬ 
ment that is likely to be created in fields other than agriculture is 
expected to be about 8 million. In addition there may be some 
increase in employment in agriculture and small-scale industries 
and services. It is therefore expected that by far and large 
employment opportunities will be provided roughly to all new 
entrants who will be about 10 million. But that will leave the 
backlog of unemployment of 5.3 million absolutely untouched. 
The authors of the second plan had therefore to content them- 

** Later figures show that the general index of industrial production moved 
in 1958 to 139.7 and the number of employed workers increased in 1957 
in the case of factories to 34,79,865. (India 1960 pp. 310, 376), 
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selves with the following grim observation: ‘^ese conclusions 
suggest that in spite of concerted e£Forts for the mobilisation of 
available resources and their optimum utilisation as proposed in 
.the second plan, the impact on the two>fold problem of un- 
emplc^ment and underemployment will not be as large as the 
situation demands.”’- The estimates made in the plan about the 
generation of new employment did not prove true. As days go 
by there is more and more unemployment in the country and 
it is becoming a mwe and more serious drag on die trade union 
movement. The sad conclusion reached by the Planning Com¬ 
mission is borne out by the figures published by Employment 
Exchanges. From 1953 to 1957 the figure of registrations at 
Employment Exchanges increased from 14 lakhs to 16 lakhs. 
More significant are the figures of applicants on the Live Register. 
At the Old of 1953 the figure was 5,22,360, at the end of November 
1957 the figure had risen to 8,86,283.'*’ In 1958 it went up to 
over 11 lakhs, the figure of registrations going up to over 22 lakhs. 
One cannot get from Employment Exchanges the total number 
of the unemployed, as they do not cater for all classes of workers. 
They can only indicate a trend and the trend from 1953 to 1958 
was in the direction of growing rmemployment. 

There was during the first part of the period a sli^t improve¬ 
ment in the real wages of workers. The index of real earnings 
widi 1947 equal to 100 moved to 125 in 1953, to 131 in 1954 and 
to 145 in 1955.’^ This indicates a distinct improvement on the 
position as it was in 1947. But compared to the position as it 
was in 1939 it was, if at all, only a very slight improvement. With 
real earnings in 1939 equal to 100 the real earnings of workers 
in 1953 were 99.9 and in 1954 they were 102.7.’* The position 
did not remain the same in the latter part. Mces began to rise 
in 1956. Hie consumer price index number was 96 in 1955. 
It jumped to 105 in 1956’*’ and it was rising throughout the year 
1957. At the end of the year it stood at 111.* This rise in 
prices which was due to the increase in taxes and to large-scale 
deficit financing imposed a heavy burden upon workers. It was 
only in a few cases that the dearness allowance increased with 
the rise in prices; in other cases workers had to wait long and 


' By the eiu) of 1958 it went up to 116. (India 1960 p. 880) 
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sometimes wage bitter struggles to secure some compensation 
against the rise in prices. 

During the period there was a big increase in the number of 
registered trade unions and iii the number of their members. 
In 1954-55 the number of unions increased to 6648 and the 
number of members of unions submitting returns increased to 
21,70,450. In 1955-56 the two Bgiires were 7,846 and 22,25,310.’’ 
In 1952,1953 and 1954 the number of disputes in each year were 
less than 1000 and the number of man-days lost were in each year 
less than 34 lakhs. The number of disputes as well as of man- 
days lost began to increase from 1955 as the following table will 
show: 


Year 

Number of disfvitcs 

Number of 
man-days lost 

1955 

1,166 

56,98,000 

1956 

1,203 

69,92,000 

1957 

1,630 

64,29,000 

1958 

1,524 

77.98,000' 


It is ill this context of the large-scale industrial development 
according to the two plans and the stresses and the strains that 
it developed in the economy that one must study the activities 
of the trade union movement and more particularly of its central 
organisations. The Indian National Trade Union Congress con¬ 
tinued to be the largest and the most representative central 
organisation. As such its activities deserve the first mention. 

The I.N.T.U.C. continued to grow during the period. The 
following table will illustrate its growth: 


Year 

Number of uniom 

Number of members 

1953 

1,019 

13,74,730 

1954 

1,067 

13,53,381 

1955 

1.171 

14,29,621 

1956 ] 

1957 / 

1,169 

13.89,634 

1958 

1,293 

14,47,205 


It built up its provincial organisations. It also built up a 
number of national federations of unions belonging to various 
industries. The federations so built up are Cement Workers’ 
Federation, Mine Workers' Federation, Plantation Workers’ 
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Federation, Sugar Mill Workers* Federation, Textile Workers’ 
Federation and Transport Workers’ Federation. 

One of tlie distinguishing features of the I.N.T.U.C. is its 
interest in cottage iuid handicraft industries and in the problems 
of agricultural and rural workers. This interest was apparent 
in the various memoranda and representations that it submitted 
to the Government during the period and in the resolutions that 
were passed from time to time. Tlie I.N.T.U.C. took a keen 
interest in the amendment of the Companies Act. It directed 
its fire against the managing agency system and demanded its 
abolition. The various restrictions that arc now imposed on 
the managing agency system under the new Companies Act can 
be attributed, at least partially, to the vigorous agitation of the 
I.N.T.U.C. and its unions. It supported the idea of workers’ 
participation in management and some of its unions like Tata 
Workers* Union were the first to reach agreement with employ¬ 
ers and to evolve some machinery for securing that participation. 

The I.N.T.U.C, was the first to raise the demand for a 25 per 
cent increase in wages. It based the dc^mand on the increase in 
national wealth and on the necessity to improve the workers’ 
standard of living. It did not, however, do anything more than 
raise the demand. It did not initiate or undertake any agitation 
or struggle for securing the demand. It disked for the appoint¬ 
ment of Wage Boards. Some Wage Boards were appointed 
and the I.N.T.U.C. leaders are busy working on the Boards and 
trying to build up a case for higher wages. Their labours have 
not yet yielded anj' results, though in a case or t^^'f) over tu'o 
years have elapsed since the appointment of the Boards.* Tlie 
I.N.T.U.C. publishes two weekly journals, one in English, Indian 
Worker and the other in Hindi, Bharatiya Shramik.^-^ 

The I.N.T.U.C. maintained its close relations with the Indian 
National Congress. It insists, however, that it is an entirely 
independent organisation, in no way subordinate or subservient 
to the National Congress. In his report to the seventh annual 
session, the General Secretary, K. P. Tripathi stated: “The other 
national centres of trade unions in India being tied to political 

‘ Reports of Wage Boards for cotton textile and for cciiKMit wen* published 
in 1959. Tlieir rccoinnif'ndations n'garding increase in wages were imple¬ 
mented, in tlie case of c'otton hwtile after a good deal of haggling, from 
January 1, 1950. 
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parties continued to be utilised for political ends. Hence they 
could not function eflFectively either in shaping the economic 
policies of the nation, or in advancing the demands of the workers. 
As against this, INTUC continued to be free from the strings of 
any political party.”-*’ In an article published in the August 
15, 1958 issue of the A./.C.C. Economic Review^ G. Ramanujam, 
the President of the I.N.T.U.C. denied that the Congress had 
sponsored the I.N.T.U.C. He stated: "The I.N.T.U.C. was not 
sponsored by the Congress, whether before or after its coming 
into power." He added, however, "Mahatma Gandhi gave life 
and shape to the C^ongress. He also gave life and shape to the 
INTUC. The only link between Congress and INTUC is there¬ 
fore the ideological affinity between the two. It is natural that 
because of this ideological unity, more Congressmen are attracted 
to the INTUC and more INTUC men to the Congress." He also 
denied the allegation that the I.N.T.U.C. was being supported 
by the Government. According to him the real position was 
as follows: "The truth is that some of the INTUC workers have 
been taken into the Central Government and State Governments. 
The Labour Ministers in Central and some Slate Governments 
were once INTUC workers. Tlierefore, it is the INTUC, and 
being a democratic body, it is the labour behind it, that is trying 
to exercise control over the Central and State Governments. The 
charge that government is trying to secure its control over labour 
through INTUC is, therefore, altogether misplaced and betrays 
a completely wrong appreciation of the position”. 

In the general elections both of 1952 and 1957 the I.N.T.U.C. 
was w'holeheartedly with the National Congress. A meeting of 
the General Council held in Hyderabad in December 1956 passed 
a specific resolution calling upon workers to vote for Congress 
candidates and asking members of I.N.T.U.C. desiring to contest 
elections to "do so only on the Congress Ticket." The resolution 
stated inter alia: ‘The policy of supporting the Indian National 
Congress is based on the fundamental ideological unity between 
the Indian National Congress and the I.N.T.U.C., both being 
inspired b)’ the Candhian principles of truth and non-violence. 
It is only natural therefore that the organisations, while making 
progress in their respective spheres, come closer and cooperate 
for their common basic objective.”^^ 

The I.N.T.U.C. was generally satisfied with the progress that 
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it had made as the most representative organisation of Indian 
workers. Having attained that position, it decided at its 8tfa 
annual smion held in Surat in May 1956 to turn its attention 
to the work of consolidation. A resolution defining the w(»k 
to be done was passed at the session. The following is the 
text of the resolution: 

“Tile Congress notes with satisfaction that the INTUC has 
attained status of being the must representative organisation of 
the Indian workers, has secured the legitimate right to represent 
them within the country and abroad, has built up valuable 
contacts with the labour movements in other countries and has 
succeeded in making its influence felt on the employers and the 
Government. The stage has now been reached when the organi¬ 
sation should pay greater attention for consolidating its strength 
so that each afliliated union functions properly, its members do 
not sacrifice principles and ideology for temporary gains or in 
any circumstances and keep national interests above sectional 
interests while preserving the honour and self-respect of the 
workers. In order to achit;ve this purpose fully, union workers 
should learn the technique of the industry with which their 
members are connected, .should work in the industry with a 
sense of responsibility and serve the jieople by efficient and 
honest work. This Congre.s.s requests the Working Committee to 
take all measures necessary to secure the above purpo.ses 
including; 

(i) Opening of training cla.sscs for workers and ofiice-bearers 
of the unions. 

(ii) Maintaining regular offices of unions with adequate staff. 

(iii) Making unions self-supporting by increasing subscription 
fees. 

(iv) Taking steps to impart knowledge to workers to enable 
them to participate in management of industrial concerns. 

(v) Undertaking such other constructive activities as would 
increase the efiBciency of workers and their sense of 
responsibility.”®* 

The same session considered the new declaration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India dedding to establish in die country a socialist 
pattern of society. A resolution adopted at the sessitm stated: 

“The adoption by the Government of India of the policy of 
establishing a socialist pattern of society is a land-mark in the 
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history of the peaceful revolution, following the attainment of 
Independence, for full social and economic freedom through 
peaceful and democratic means. It implies in the present cir¬ 
cumstances with the framework of the present mixed economy, 
with private sector functioning under more and more controls 
and regulations, a greater and speedier elimination of the vested 
interests and their subordination in the larger interests of the 
nation. Thus the State in a sense assumes the sacred trust of 
producing and supplying the' c'ssential and basic needs of the 
country. 

The Conference welcomes the New Policy and pledges its full 
support to it.”-® 

Th(' Government and the Indian National Congress having 
thus accepted the socialist objective, th(' I.N.T.U.C. felt justified 
in (extending to them its full and wholeheartc?d cooperation. 

During these years the relations lH>camc closer with tht* 
amendment of the constitution of the National Congress which 
gave I.N.T.U.C. direct representation on various bodies of the 
National Congress. Tliis established for the first time an 
organisational link between the two institutions. Close ndations 
with the National Congress were a help as well as a disadvantage. 
On the one hand, thew sc'cured greater consideration from 
employers and the Governments. On the other liand, they pre¬ 
cluded any action or agitation against the policies ()f Govern¬ 
ments. Many a time they also gave rise to internal quarrels. 
Quarrels in the organisations of the National Congress were pro¬ 
jected into the I.N.T.U.C. Rival groups in tlii^ National Congress 
on the Stale level fought for control over the State organisation 
of the I.N.T.U.C. Bengal provided a j)artic\ilarly bad example 
of many such quarrels. In June 1958 Maitreyi Bo.se, the 
President of West Bengal br^mch of the I.N.T.U.C. and a 
member of its Working Committee, resigned all her positions 
in the organisation as a protest against “dictatorial Inter¬ 
ference” in I.N.T.U.C. work by the President of the Pradesh 
Congress CoinmittcM*. Her complaint was that the constant 
interference of Congress officials had made healthy trade 
union activity almost impo.ssible in the Statc.-^ There 
were similar conflicts in .some other States. But on the whole 
there w<*re no such complications in the all India organisation. 
In some cases the I.N.T.U.C. had to complain to Congress 
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authorities against (Jonjj;ressnicii working in non-I.N.T.U.C. 
unions. According to a directive issued by the G(!ncral Secretary 
of the Congi'ess in 1955, Congressmen were to work in the labour 
field only tjirough tlie l.N.T.U.C. and were asked not to set up, 
support or recognise any trade union organisation working 
independently of the l.N.T.U.C.-*'^ There were, no doubt, some 
breaclies of the directive from time to time, but they were more 
like excreptions to the rule. On the whole there was plenty of 
mutual cooperation and collaboration between the two orga¬ 
nisations. 

Tile animal sessions were held regularly from year to year. 
During the period they were held at Jalgaon in December 1953, 
at Nagpur in Jaiiiiai)' 1954, at Surat in May 1956, at Madurai 
ill January 1958 and at Dibrugarh in February 1959. Some of 
these sessions were big demonstrations. They were attended by 
many leaders of the National Congress and also by Ministers of 
the Central and State Governments. 

The next in ordiT of importance' from the ptiinl of view of 
numbers is the All India Trade Union Congress. It was by now 
an unadulterated communist organisation. Its actixitics were 
jiaralysed between 1948 and 1952 owing to the udventiirist 
ultra-left line that the Communist Party of India was following. 
The line was chiinged towards the end of 1951—and then the 
A.I.T.U.C. resumed its normal activities. After a lapse of five 
years it held its twenty-fourth session in Calcutta in May 1954. 
Presiding at the session, Chettiar said: "It is only in tlu* begin¬ 
ning of 1952 that our unions after a long period of suppression, 
including total ban on many of our unions, have been able to 
revive and very soon they have been activised. 1 must say to 
the credit of our unions that we have recovered much sooner 
than might have been expected from the terrific repression tht? 
workers faced and the huge-scale victimisation that took place 
in this period, particularly of trade union activist.”-** It is 
understandable if he forgot to add that the repression he 
refeiTed to was the result of the insurrectionary activities of the 
unions and not of their normal trade union work. The twenty- 
fifth session was held in Ernakulam in Dec*emb€'r 1957. 

During this period there was a rapid growth in the membership 
of the A.I.T.U.C. At tlie Calcutta session, the number of affiliated 
unions was given as 937 knd the number of members 6,55,9^. 
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At the end of March 11)58 the two figures were, according to 
the report submitted to the General Council meeting held in 
Bangalore in January 1959, 1420 and 13,99,931 respectively.^’’^ 

The A.I.T.U.C. was active in many fields in many parts. Its 
unions were involved in a number of strikes. The most notable 
of the strikes was the strike of textile workers of Kanpur against 
rationalisation. A number of protest demonstrations and other 
strikes were also organised. In organising them it invariably 
sought to secure the cooperation of other central organisations. 
The I.N.T.U.C. always firmly refused the invitation. The other 
organisations were not equally firm. From time to time they 
entered into various united fronts with the A.I.T.U.C. The 
phenomenon was particularly noticeable in Calcutta where a 
number of joint demonstrations and protest strikes were organised 
from time to time. The experience after each such joint action 
was that it wiis cleverly utilised by the A.I.T.U.C. and its 
communist unions to increase their influence over the workers 
and to strengthen their organisations. The experience has been 
made many a time, but it has not yet cured all democratic trade- 
unionists of their predilection in favour of joint action with all 
and sundr)\ The A.I.T.U.C. also made several efforts to secure 
trade union unity. They did not meet with a favourable res¬ 
ponse as other organisations found it difficult to tnist the bona- 
fides of a communist organisation. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha also maintained steady progress 
during the period. It is stricter in checking membership figures 
of its affiliated unions. Its membership, though smaller in 
number, therefore represents a much more solid force. It grew 
during the years as follows: 


Year 

Ntnnhcr of Unions 

Number of Memh 

1954 

270 

4,84,644 

1955 

270 

4,84,644 

1956 

Not available 

3,53,203 

1957 

263 

3,73,672 

1958 

301 

4,07,709“» 


In 1953 and 1954 the Hind Mazdoor Sabha devoted a lot of 
attention to the problem of unemployment. In 1953 it observed 
6th September as the Anti-Unemployment Day. In 1954 it 
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organised in the month of December an Unemployment Wedc. 
Meetings and processions were organised during the wedc 
all over the country. Undertiiking of large-scale public works, 
such as construction of roads, railway lines and irrigation works, 
initiation of a big programme of slum clearance and house 
building; development of small-scale industries; and introduction 
of a scheme of unemployment insurance were some of the 
demands voiced at these meetings and demonstrations. The 
unions afiBliated to the H.M.S. conducted a number of strikes. 
Notable amongst them were the strikes of Bombay dock 
workers, of Nagpur textile workers, of Lodna coal miners and 
of the workers of the Premier Automobiles in Bombay. In 1958 
H.M.S. organised on 27th March a countrywide Demands Day 
in order to invite attention to the pressing demands of workers. 
A memorandum incxirporating those demands was submitted to 
the Prime Minister. The A.I.T.U.C. and the U.T.U.C. and a 
number of industrial federations cooperated with the H.M.S. in 
observing the Demands Day. The I.N.T.U.C. did not respond to 
the invitation to join the clemonstrations. The demands that 
were voiced on the day are mentioned below as they represent 
in a general way the needs and desires of workers as a whole: 

1. An immediate increase in all current wages of 25 per cent 
as an interim step towards the prescribing of the long-promised 
‘fair wages' in all the organised industries and reasonable 
minimum wages in the sweated industries; 

2. An immediate merger of the dearness allowance witli the 
basic wiige and linking it with the cost of living index; 

3. Immediate introduction of price controls of essential 
commodities and taking of dra.stic penal action against hoarders, 
profiteers and other unti-social elements, as essential prerequisites 
of planned attempt to arrest and reduce the abncMTnally high rise 
in prices; 

4. Securing for all daily-rated workers payment for weekly 
off, calculated on the basis of the previous weeks’ average 
earnings, subject to a minimum of double the daily time rate; 

5. Immediate extension of the coverage of the Empl(^ee’s 
Provident Fund Act to every establishment <x industry employing 
more than 20 workers and raising die rate of contributions to 
8-% pa: cent of total earnings and amending the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act to remove its defects; 
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6. The recognition of unions by ascertaining their representa¬ 
tive character through a secret ballot; 

7. Immediate revision of the Service Conduct Kulcs applicable 
lo the gcn erninent, (juasi-government and local-government em¬ 
ployees to secure for all clerical and manual workmen hill trade 
union and democratic rights, including the right to participate in 
peaceful agitation, demonstration and strikes; 

S. Tlic rights for trade unions' representatives to l)e associated 
witli the enforcement of the Mines Safety regulations and to 
carry out ins^K^ction and safety which arc at present solely 
entnisted to the Inspectorate Staff; 

9. ImuH'diate provision for paid festival holidays; 

10. Removing of defects in the* administration of the 
Employees’ State Insurance scheme and ensuring that the bene¬ 
fits of the scheiiu' ar(' made applicable to the members of the 
families of tlie insured and his or her dependents, and adequate 
number of hospitals an' constructed by giving priority over the 
construction of the Government buildings for administrative use; 

11. Protection to be guaranteed to the workers in the small 
scale industries and swc'ated indnstric's; 

12. Acquiring by the Government the approach roads and 
lionsing sites in all plantations, mining and industrial ('states and 
to declare tlicm as free arcus when* tlie workers can exercise 
their rights as trade unionists and free citizens; 

13. The removing of distinction between the industrial and 
the non-industrial employees among the government employees; 

14. Appointment of Wagi's Hoards for the folkm'ing industries; 
(aj Jut(' (b) Plantations (c) Mines other than coal (d) 
Engineering (e) Iron Ik Stec^l (f) ('heinicals (g) Cement 
(h) Railways (i) Posts and Telegraphs (j) Civilians em¬ 
ployed in defence establishments covered by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, (k) Ports and Docks, (1) Transport and 
(m) Insurance. 

The H.M.S. has accepted the policy of building up large indus¬ 
trial unions. It could not make much progress in that direction, 
but it built a couple of representative industrial federations. 
The H.M.S. continued th<^ publication of its monthly journal 
Hind Mazdoor, It also published a couple of pamphlets on 
some burning issues of the time. 

The United Trade Union Congress also continued to be in the 
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field. Its field was, however, very limited. Its membership at 
the end of 1958 was a little less than 2 lakhs. It took an import- 
{mt part in trade union activities in Bengal and Kerala. It was 
very keen on Imnging about unity between itself and the H.M.S. 
and the A.I.T.U.C. Failing in attaining that objective, it some¬ 
times cooperated with the A.I.T.U.C. and sometimes with the 
H.M.S, It did not influence the situation in any significant 
manner. 

The figures claimed by each central organisation are mentioned 
above. It may be useful to c^ompare them with the figures pub¬ 
lished by the Government of India after a verification by the 
Chief Labour Commissioner, They are given in the following 
table:— 



1956 


1957 


1958 


Uniotts 

Members 

I'niom 

Members 

Unions Members 

l.N.T.U.C. 

617 

9,71,740 

672 

9,34,385 

727 

9,10,221 

A.I.T.U.C. 

558 

4,22,851 

N.A. 

N.A. 

807 

5,37,567 

H.M.S. 

119 

2,03,798 

138 

2,33,990 

151 

1,92,942 

U.T.U.C. 

237 

1,59,109 

N.A. 

N.A. 

182 

82,001-"' 


N,A.= Not Available 


The method adopted for the verification is open to many objec¬ 
tions. Claimed figures of members of a large number of unions 
are accepted without any verification. Ordinarih' when the 
method of sample survey is adopted what is found true about the 
sample should be made applicable to the whole. These and 
other objections against the procedure have been urged several 
times by the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. No steps have been taken so 
far to remove the objections. 

The talk of trade union unity was very much in the air during 
these years. As the conditions of workers were deteriorating 
owing to rise in prices, the growth of unemployment and the 
intensification of work throng rationalisation and other proces¬ 
ses, the general feeling was that workers might succeed better 
if they put up a united fight for the redress of their grievances. 
The feeling was fairly widespread and sometimes it became 
insistent. But obviously there were many difficulties in the way. 
The LN.T.U.C. would not entertain any idea of a joint action 
with, the AJ.T.U.C. as it was a communist organisation. .. It was 
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equally disinclined to work together with the H.M.S. as the 
latter was from time to time worl^g togedier with the A.I.T.U.C. 
The on its part, was keen on overall unity embracing 

both the I.N.T.U.C. and the A.I.T.U.C. but was not prepared 
for a unity only with the A.I.T.U.C. The A.I.T.U.C. was pre¬ 
pared to unite with anybody and everybody, but nobody was 
prepared to unite with it as previous experiences of unity with 
communists were not happy. The U.T.U.C. was equally keen 
on unity, but would not think of it unless it included unity witli 
the A.I.T.U.C. There were therefore many a talk and many an 
efFort. but they all ended in smoke. No organisational unity 
could be achieved between the four organisations. The H.M.S., 
A.I.T.U.C. and U.T.U.C. worked together in some places on 
some issues. The I.N.T.U.C., however, kept itself severely aloof 
from all such united front activities. 

The desire for trade union unity met with a better response 
in the field of industrial federations. There were two rival 
federations of railway workers’ unions. One was the old long- 
established All India Railwaymen’s Federation tmd the other 
was a new federation, the Indian National Railway Workers’ 
Federation formed by the leaders of the I.N.T.U.C. The former 
federation was recogni.sed by the Railway Board since long; the 
latter also was rec-ognised sixm after its establishment. 'There 
was a demand from many quarters that at least on the railways 
there need not be any rival unions, more particularly when 
unions on both sides were managed and controlled by democratic 
trade-unionists. Amongst railwaymen also there was a strong 
sentiment in favour of unity. Most leaders of railwaymm’s 
unions were also in sympathy with the sentiment. There were 
talks between the leaders of the two federations and an agreement 
for unity was arrived at in April 1953. Jayaprakash Narayan 
was then the President of the All India Railwaymen’s Federaticm 
and Hariharnath Shastri of the other fetleration. The agreemait 
was endorsed by both the federations. It provided for the merger 
of the two federations and the establishment of a new executive 
committee with equal representation to the two sides. Hari- 
hamath Shastri was elected the President and S. Guruswamy 
die Genial Secretary of tlie new organisation which was called 
die National Federation of Indian Railwaymen. It was provided 
diet unions on all railways should merge on siniiW terms 
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widlin a period of six mondis. The agreement was hailed ^vith 
delight by all including die entire trade union movement, the 
Government and the general public. It was hopefully expected 
that it would pave the way for unity in other sections of the 
movement. 

The delight was, however, short-lived. DiflBculties began to 
crt^ up when it came to the merger of unions on each railway. 
Hiere was a multiplicity of vested interests each of which pull^ 
in a different direction. On most railways the merger itself did 
not take place. On some railways like the Western Railway (he 
merger took place but after a short time the two sides found it 
impossible to work together and there was a split. The agree¬ 
ment that was arrived at was thus found to be unworkable in 
practice. By this time the group belonging to the l.N.T.U.C. 
was in effective control of die new federation, the National 
Federation of Indian Railwaymen. As the Federation enjoyed 
the recognition of the Railway Board, the group was not too 
anxious to proceed with amalgamations at the railway level. It 
was the other group, represented by the unions which belonged 
to the A.I.R.F., that was placed in a difficult position and it began 
to (hafe against the deadlock that had ensued. It began to 
think in terms of putting an end to the unity and of reviving the 
A.I.R.F. Various efforts were made to break the deadlock but 
they produced no result. A last effort to .save the unity and to 
bring about the merger at all levels was made in March 1956 when 
an agreement was signed in the presence of the Railway Minister 
and Jayaprakash Narayan by the representatives of the two 
groups. According to the agreement, members of both unions on 
each railway were to be brought on a common memb^hip 
register and they were to elect representatives to form the 
general council of the federation and the executive committee 
of the amalgamated union on each railway. The A.I.R.F. was 
keen on holding elections according to die agreement. Hie 
odier group, however, raised many points of dispute. Some of 
them were later referred for decision to a specially appointed 
tribunal. In the end, the N.F.I.R. group decided diat die agree¬ 
ment could not be implemented. The unity talks then broke 
down and die A.I.R.F. group was left widi no other alternative 
but to revive die old organisation. Accordingly, the A.I.R.F. 
was revived at a ctmference of representatives erf a number of 
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railway unions held in Poona in August 1957. In the result 
there are now two federations and two unions on each railway. 
Both unions on each railway are recognised by the Administration 
but the A.I.R.F. is yet to get its official recognition from the 
Railway Board. It will get it vers^ soon as there is no earthly 
reason why it should be denied any longer* and then the failure 
of the unity eflForts, which appeared so promising at one time, 
will become final and complete. 

A similar effort at unity was made in the case of unions of 
civilian defence employees. It succeeded much better than in 
the case of railway unions. A common federation, the Defence 
Employees’ Federation, was formed in November 1952 widi 
Maitreyi Bose, one of the leaders of tht? National Congress, as 
the President and S. M. Joshi, one of the leaders of the Praja 
Socialist Part\% as the General Secretary. The Federation carried 
on well for over five years and at least on the surface there were 
no quarrels and no misunderstandings. But something went 
wrong in the latter part of 1958 and the unity was disrupted. 
Early in 1959, l.N.T.U.C. unions in the Defence Employees’ 
Federation decided to walk out of the Federation and to form a 
new organisation. Tluis one more attempt at trade union unity 
ended in a failure. 

The failure of these attempts did not, however, stop the talk 
about unity or repress the desire for unity in the ranks of 
ordinary workers. Ever>'body still talks of unity and various 
proposals are made from time to time. But, in spite of all those 
talks and proposals, unity is still as fsur away as ever. There is 
no point in discussing here the causes of the failure and in 
apportioning blame. The fact must be recognised that there are 
irreconcilable diffenmces amongst the various elements who are 
working at present in the trade union movement regarding aims, 
objects and methods of working. Unless those differences are 
removed, there cannot be any hope of an abiding unity. It 
is likely that unity may remain a distant dream until the unions 
develop as strong, independent organisations and throw up 
their own new leadc»rs. It will be no doubt a long process, but 
one can say with confidence that the process has already begun, 
more particularly since Independence'. 

De facto rrcnj?nition v^as later ip^antecl to the A.I.R.F. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Amo.vc the trade disputes of this period* the one that assumed 
large pn>pf)rtions and tlu-eatened to bring about a countrj^-wide 
stoppage of u vital service was the dispute of posts and telegraphs 
employees with the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The 
employees had completed a reorganisation of their unions in 
19M and were solidly united in the National Federation of Posts 
and Telegraphs Employees. 

The Federation formulated a number of demands and placed 
them from time to time before the authorities of the Department. 
The demands included the appointment of the second Pay 
Commission, grant of dearness allowance according to the 
recommendation of the first Pay Commission, abolition of 
distinctions between Class III and Class IV regarding leave and 
medical attendance and the appointment of an adjudicator for 
the consideration of other demands. Several meetings were 
held with the Director General of the Department and other 
oflBcers. Some meetings were also held with the Minister in 
charge of the Department. But the meetings and representations 
produced no results. In the meanwhile, prices were rising, 
conditions were worsening and workers were getting exasperated. 
The workers were keen on getting some interim relief to com¬ 
pensate them against the nse in prices. They were also deman¬ 
ding the appointment of a Pay Commission for the revision of 
pay scales and conditions of service. The Government could 
have referred the dispute to adjudication and thus avoided all 
further trouble. But they would neither grant any relief nor 
refer the dispute to an adjudicator. 

Exasperat^ by this stubborn attitude of the Government, the 
workers decided to resort to direct action. Accordingly, a notice 
of strike was given as required by law and it was decided to 
begin the strike at midnight on 8th August 1957. Posts and 


* The period covered is 1952 to 1958, 
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telegraphs workers all over the country hailed with enthusiasm 
the decision to go on strike. Employees of other govemmeat 
departments also decided to go on strike and on their behalf 
the Confederation of Government Employees served a notice 
of strike. The preparations of the strike began everywhere. 
They began to gadier momentum from day to ^y. Workm of 
many oAer trades and industries expressed their support to 
the impending struggle. The support of the general public was 
not also wanting. It was only then that the Government started 
moving. First an attempt was made to overawe the workers 
into submission, \^^)en it did not succeed, an Ordinance was 
promulgated for declaring the strike illegal. At the same time, 
talks were held with the Federation leaders to .secure some 
understanding. The Prime Minister intervened and used his 
good offices to persuade the Federation to drop the idea of the 
strike. He also spoke on the Radio and appealed to workers 
not to resort to a strike. Some leaders of the central trade union 
organisations and some Members of Parliament then acted as 
intermediaries and with their help a .settlement was brought 
about at the eleventh hour. It was agreed to call off the strike 
on the Government agreeing to appoint a Pay Commission. The 
Government announced the appointment of the Pay Commission 
on 3rd August and the Federation of Posts and Telegraphs w’ork- 
ers withdrew the notice of .strike on 8th August after the Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to refer to the Commission for early decision the 
demand for interim relief. The Confederation of Government 
Employees also dropped the idea of the strike. Workers all over 
the country responded loyally and in a disciplined manner and 
there was no cessation of work <at any place though the call to 

cancel the strike came at a verv late hour. 

_ ¥ 

Throughout the period of the stru ggl e the workers exhibited 
an admirable sense of discipline and solidarity. Tlie Government, 
on the other hand, was .stubborn in the beginning and indecisive 
towards the end. It could have agreed to the setting up of the 
Pay Commission without making it ncccssar)’ for workers to 
give a notice of strike and prepare for it. The promulgation of 
the Ordinance was another grave mistake. It showed that the 
Govemmrart was neither willing to face a strike nor was prepared 
to allow workers the alternative remedy of adjudication fm- the 
settlement of their dispute. This was in contravention of its 
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declared policy that the remedy of adjudication was always open 
to workers. If the position were allowed to stand, it would have 
left government employees with no avenue for the settlement 
of their disputes. They could not go on a strike, nor was Govern¬ 
ment prepared to refer their disputes to adjudication. The 
Ordiniince was, however, allowed to lapse and the position con¬ 
tinues to be what it was before its promulgation. All the same, 
governinent employees now know of the powers that would be 
used against them if and when they think of a strike.* 

Aljoiit the same time, railwaymen were also agitating for many 
of their demands. One of the main grievances was the failure 
of the Government to increase the dearness allowance according 
to the recommendation of the first Pay Commission. Unions 
affiliated to the A.I.R.F. had the further grievance of the non- 
recognition of the A.I.R.F. by the Railway Board and some 
unions by railway Administrations. At their conference held in 
Poona in August 1957, they passed a resolution formulating their 
demands and deciding to hold a strike ballot. Later, the idea 
of the strike was dropped when the A.I.R.F. was granted .some 
sort of de facto recognition and an increase in dearness allowance 
was announced. 

Another important trade dispute of the period which resulted 
in an actual strike was the dispute of port and dock workers. 
The All India Port and Dock Workers' Federation was formed in 
June 1954. It formulated a charter of demands and placed it 
before the Government. After waiting for over a year, the Federa¬ 
tion organised a token strike in November 1955. This compelled 
the Government to take notice of the Federation and its demands. 
Consideration of demands was promised after the report of an 
enquir)’’ committee which was appointed. Another six months 
passed and yet there was no action. A strike was again threatened 
to begin from October 15, 1956. Tliere were negotiations and 
it was postponed. But again die Government failed to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations of the Chaudhari report and the 
Federation had to issue a fresh notice of strike on May 7, 1958. 
The Government called the leaders of the Federation for consul¬ 
tations, but the only reply that they could give was that they 


* An Ordinance was promulgated again in July 1960 when there was 
a similar threat of a strike. See Postscript for those developments, 
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wanted some more time for taking decisions. In tibe end, the 
Federation had no other alternative but to give a call for a strike. 
The strike began on June 16 and it was a tremendous success. 
There was complete stoppage of work in the ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras and a partial stoppage of work in Cochin. 
In the course of the strike there was shooting in Madras which 
resulted in the death of six workers. Later, the Transport Minister 
of the Government of India intervened and the strike was called 
off on his assurance to implement the recommendations of the 
Chaudhari report according to an agreed time table. 

In 1958, there was a series of disputes in the coal and iron 
belt of the country. Disputes of coal miners were not of a serious 
character. Disputes in the steel towns of Burnpur, Kulti and 
finally Jam.shedpur, however, assumed serious proportions. There 
were at each place some economic grievances, but they were 
exploited, it became clear in course of events, for political pur¬ 
poses. Strikes at these places were essentially communist at¬ 
tempts to establish their hold over steel workers. The most 
ambitious attempt took place at Jamshedpur. There was amongst 
the workers of the Tata Iron and Steel Works a long-established 
I.N.T.U.C. union, the Tata Workers’ Union. The union was 
recognised by the management and enjoyed a number of privi¬ 
leges. It appears, however, that it did not keep as intimate and 
live a contact with the workers as it should have. There were 
also some faction fights and some internal jealousies. The com¬ 
munists exploited that situation and gradually built around them¬ 
selves a large following in the name of the Jam.shedpur Mazdur 
Union. In order to demonstrate its strength, the Mazdur Union 
gave a call for a one-day strike on May 12. The strike was success- 
in a large measure. The management retaliated by taking 
disciplinary action against a few leaders of the union. Then 
followed a sit-down strike, and various acts of intimidation, 
violence and destruction of property were committed. For four 
or five days there was widespread rioting and paralysis of normal 
life in the city. In the end, the police had to intervene and 
military help had to be sought before the situation became 
normal. After a few days the workers got disgusted with their 
communist misleaders and returned to work. In the meanwhile, 
as a result of the closure of the works, the workers lost over Rs. 24 
lakhs in wages. A determined attempt of the communists to 
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entrench themselves in a strategically important field was thus 
defeated, more by their own adventurist policies than by any* 
thing else. What happened in Jamshedpur has, however, a 
number of lessons for employers as well as for the democratic 
trade union movement. It is yet too eiirly to say if the lessons 
have been leamt. 

Some notable struggles were waged during the period by 
certain sections of white collar workers. Teachers of primary 
and secondary schools waged big struggles in various parts. 
Teachers are amongst the worst paid employees in the country. 
In spite of the recommendations of viurious commissions and com¬ 
mittees, such as the Education Commission, the University Edu¬ 
cation Commission, the Secondary Education Commission and 
the Central Pay Commission, there was no improvement in die 
conditions of teachers. They were not paid even an adequate 
dearness allowance to compensate them for the rise in prices. 
The discontent that was prevailing amongst them led to three 
important strikes, of Local Board teachers in the Punjab, of 
primary teachers in U.P. and of secondary teachers in West 
Bengal. As a result of the strikes, they were able to get some 
increase in dearness allowance and certain other facilities. 
Another notable stru ggl e was that of working journalists. They 
had formed themselves into an all-India organisation and put 
forward demands mainly for better scales of pay and security 
of service. The Government appointed a Wage Board to consi¬ 
der those demands and make recommendations. The recom¬ 
mendations made by the Wage Board were, however, set aside 
by the Supreme Court. The Government had then to enact 
legislation, the Working Journalists (Fixation of Bates of Wages) 
Act, 1958, to provide for the fixation of wages and matters 
connected therewith. Under the Act, a new Wage Committee 
was appointed. It made its recommendations towards the end 
of the year. They are of benefit to working journalists, hut the 
problem is whether and how far they will be faithfully imple¬ 
mented by propriet<»s of newspapers. 

Industrial workers had also to wage some long and bitter 
struggles. They took place in cities like Coimbatore, Madurai, 
Calcutta, Kanpur, Kharagpur, and Kalka. Issues involved in the 
struggles were those of retrenchment, rationalisation, increase in 
work loads and failure to implement awards and agreements. 
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Signs were clearly evident that workers would be compelled now 
to wage struggles not merely for die improvement of conditions 
but also for the defence of the gains secured during the war and 
the post-war period. 

This unfavourable eainomic climate did not, however, check 
the progress of the movement. A good number of unions grew 
during the pericxl as self-supporting and stable mass organisa¬ 
tions. A mention may be made in this connection of the power¬ 
ful Transport and Dock Workers Union of Bombay. It had to 
develop under the lieav\- handicap of government repression and 
employers’ hostilit)'. The workcTs whom it was trying to orga¬ 
nise were one of the most exploited and disorganised sections of 
Indian workers. Tlie union succe<xk*d in overcoming all tlies«‘ 
difficulties, thanks to the great organising abilities and tlu' 
devoted services of its Icnid(*r and organiser, P. D mello. D’lnello 
was one of the most dynamic of the younger leaders of the move¬ 
ment. His death at the early age of thirty-nine was deeph' 
mourned all over the couiitiy. That tlie union withstood the 
shock of his sudden death and continued to grow testifies to 
the solid foundation tliiit he had laid. A new generation of trade* 
union leadens could be seem growing up in the country, leiiders 
whose main occupation was their work in their unions. Under 
the guidance of such leaders unions gradually expanded the scopes 
of tlieir work. Many of them developed their own coope¬ 
rative societies for credit as well as for the supply of consimu*r 
goods. Some of them put up their own buildings iuid started 
catering for some of the various other needs of their members. 
This is a ver\' liopeful development which augurs well for thi* 
movement. But at the same time a couple of discouraging trends 
also made their presence felt. One of them was the attempt of 
the newly born political party, Jana Sangh, to s(‘t up its own 
unions and to build up a new central organisation. The appeal 
of the Jana Sangh is essentially a communal appeal and it may, 
if it receives any response, introduce the communal element which 
has not so far found a place in the movement. The other was 
the activities of some leaders of the Socialist Party. They built 
up a couple of big unions, but their attempt to develop as 
a militant independent force posed the new danger of a further 
split in the movement. 

The Pay Commission, which is known all over the country as 
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the second Pay Commission, began its work in October 1957. As 
desired by the Government it applied its mind first to the issue 
of interim relief. It made its recommendation in the month of 
December suggesting an increase of Rs. 5 in the monthly dear* 
ness allowance. Tlie Government accepted the recommendation 
and granted an additional dearness allowance of Rs. 5 to all 
its employees from July 1957. The workers regarded it as a very 
meagre relief but accepted it, no doubt with murmurs and 
protests, as something was better than nothing. The relief was 
available only to the employees of the Central Government. 
Employees of State Governments and of l iOcal Bodies and other 
authorities did not get the relief. The Pay Commission will 
consider the pay scales and other conditions of work onl}* of 
Central Government employees. Other government employees 
will not get the benefit of the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion. The Pay Commission, on the other hand, has been speci¬ 
fically asked to take their scales of pay into consideration before 
making its recommendation regarding the pay scales of the 
employees of the Central Government. This has put a serious 
limitation on what it could do to satisfy the demands of diose 
employees. The Commissions report is eagerly awaited but 
nobcKly is very hopeful about the nature of its recommendations.* 

A significant development of the period was the establishment 
of a communist regime in one of the States of India, namely, 
Kerala. In the general election of 1957, the Communist Part)' 
(unerged as the largest single group in the legislature and with 
the accession of five independent members it was able to form 
a Ministry with a majorit)' of two. Pledged as they are to follow 
democratic pr(K*ediires, Indian National Congress and the Central 
Government allowed the Communist Party to form a government 
of its own hoping that it would abide by the Constitution and 
govern the State in a non-partisan and impartial manner. 

The Communist Party, however, betrayed the trust diat was 
reposed in it. From the moment of its assumption of office, the 
Communist Ministry started acting in a partisan and discrimin¬ 
atory manner. The communists and their adherents became the 
recipients of all favours and privileges while the rest were treated 


* Tlie report was published towards the end of 1959. See Postscript for 
developments connected with it. 
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as second class citizens who had no rights and no claim to equal 
treatmmit. The general policy of discrimination in favour of 
communists and their friends and against die rest which the 
Ministry followed was adopted with particular force in die trade 
union field. The communists found it difficult to tolerate the 
eidstence in the State of non-communist unions. Because of the 
Constitution, which they could not violate in an open manner, 
they could not disband or outlaw those unions. But short of 
diat, they tried every means within their power to destroy dieir 
•strengdi and influence. The Labour Ministw and the Labour 
Department of the Government gave all manner of help to the 
communist unions while it was deliberately and consistently 
denied to the I.N.T.U.C., U.T.U.C. and H.M.S. unions. Police 
protection was denied to employers and loyal workers in strikes 
that were conducted by communist unions while it was readily 
available to employers in the case of strikes conducted by other 
unions. There were many assaults on active workers and sup¬ 
porters of non-communist unions. A couple of them were of a 
fatal character, while there were irumy which resulted in griev¬ 
ous injuries. No action was taken against the assailants. Side 
by side attempts were also made to bribe workers to leave non- 
ccnnmunist unions and join communist organisations. 

The discriminatory policy of the Ministry, coupled with its 
failure to do anything to improve dieir conditions, enraged the 
workers and brought them together into an anti-communist 
united front. The Communist Party had promised the workers a 
25% increase in wages, a bonus of increased employment 
and lower prices. The promise had been made in the election 
manifesto as well as by the Chief Minister on the assumption 
of office. The Ministry was not able to fulfil any part of the 
promise. Under the communist regime there was a definite 
deterioration in the cKinditions of workers as there was a rise in 
prices and a fall in employment. Only one section prospered 
and it consisted of communists and their henchmen. 

This experience of the communist regime in Kerala has |)ro- 
vided an object lesson of what happens to workers and their 
trade unions when communists get into power. No change takes 
place in the conditions of workers. Leaders and members of 
the Communist Party become their bosses and treat them far 
more ruthlessly than their old capitalist masters. Free and 
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independent unions are sought to be destroyed and workers are 
required to h^d themselves into communist unions which take 
their orders from the leaders of the Communist Party. Rights 
and liberties of citizens are abrogated and they are reduced to 
the position of cogs in the wheel of the party machine. All 
this should have been clear to those who had studied die com¬ 
munist doctrine and watched the developments in Soviet Rassia 
and other communist countries. But some people can learn only 
through experience made in their own countr)’. Kerala pro¬ 
vided them with that experience. It is to be hoped that the lesson 
learnt from that experience will not be easily forgotten.* 

It will be useful now to pay some attention to the reliefs 
secured to workers through legislation and through the operation 
of various agencies of governmental or semi-govemmental 
character. Work in legislatures for the enactment of useful 
legislation is one of the recognised forms of trade union work. 
Indian trade unions have not yet been able to make much use of 
that method. They are not yet strong enough to send their 
own representatives to legislatures, nor have they yet developed 
an effective machinery to keep in constant contact with legisla¬ 
tures and their members so that they may be able to initiate 
or influence legislation. In spite of that, there are some trade- 
unionists in the legislatures elected on the tickets of various 
political parties. Far more important is, however, the climate 
prevailing in the country which is in favour of legislation for 
ameliorating the lot of workers and other poorer classes of the 
people. Some of the laws passed after Independence have been 
already noted. Some others may be mentioned now. 

The Indian Mines Act of 1923 was revised and a new Act was 
passed in 1952. Elaborate provisions have been made in the 
Act for safeguarding the hedth and safety of workers and for 
promoting their welfare. Hours of work are laid down which 


* Detailed information on the point i.s available in Communist Ministty 
and Trade Uniont in Kerala, a report on the impact of die Communfst 
Ministry on the trade union movement in the State prepared by the 'writer 
for the I.C.F.T.U. Kerala under Communism, a study published by the 
Democratic Research Service (Bombay) and the report of the Kerala 
Elntrairy Committee appointed by the Indian Commission of Jurists (New 
Delhi) give valuable information about other aspects of the communist 
rule. See Postscript for later developments. 
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are not to exceed 48 a week in the case of adult workers. The 
minimum age of employment is fixed at 15. There are also pro- 
Msions about safety, about medical relief and about sanitary and 
other aiTungements. Between 1951 and 1953, the Government of 
India framed Schemes under the Dock Workers (Regulation of 
Employment) Act for the three major ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
arrd \fadras. The Schemes provided for the registration of 
workers, for their classification, training and promotion and for 
the payment of guaranteed minimum wages. Provision has been 
also made for the constitution of Dock Workers Welfare Funds 
for financing recreational and welfare activities. Another 
important Act in the field of social security that was passed is 
the Provident Funds Act of 1952. The Act provides for the 
setting up of provident fund so that workers may save some 
money for their old age and for their dependents in case of their 
early death. Workers contribute to the fund at the rate of 
of their wages including dearness allowance and employers make 
an equal contribution. There is a proposal under considera¬ 
tion to raise the contribution to SJa per cent. The Act has been 
made applicable to about fifty industries.* 

Anotlier scheme of social security, applicable to workers em¬ 
ployed in factories, made rapid progress during the period. Th<' 
Employees’ State Insurance Act was passed in 1948. The Insu¬ 
rance Scheme under the Act was brought into operation for the 
first time in February 1952. It was introduced first in Delhi and 
Kanpur. Since then it has been extended to many cities in many 
States. It is now in operation in all States except Orissa. Under 
the Scheme there is provision for four types of benefits: sickness 
benefit, matemity benefit, employment injury benefit iind 
dependents’ benefit. The sickness benefit takes the fonn of 
medical care and payment of a cash benefit roughly equal to 
half the daily wage. It is available to insmred employees for a 
period of 56 days in a year. In certain cases like those of T.B, 
the benefit is available over a longer period. The Insurance 
Scheme is of a contributory^ character, the workers contributing 
roughly about two and half per cent of their wages and the 

• At the end of September 1959 tlie provident fund was operative in 
7,502 establishments, having about 25.25 lakhs subscribers out of an eni- 
ployinciit strength of 31.71 lakhs. The amount of provident fund contribu¬ 
tions aggregated Ks. 151.6 crores. (India I960 p. 384) 
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employers a certain percentage of their wage bill. It has been 
recently extended in some places to cover the families of insured 
workers. The Scheme is managed by the Employees’ State* 
Insurance Corporation on which employers as well as employees 
arc* represented along with the representatives of State and 
Central Governments. The Scheme has proved of some benefit 
to employees. There are serious, complaints, how(.'ver, about the 
inadequacy of hospital accommodation, the unsatisfactory nature 
of medical treatment and the vexatious and bureaucratic pro¬ 
cedures that have been developed. The Corporation is making 
a brave attempt to build hospitals as well as to improxe tlu* 
standard of medical treatment. But tliere are rnan)^ difficulties 
in the way. An attempt is also being made to extend the 
Scheme to the rest of tlie coiintrx' and to make it applicable* every¬ 
where to the families of insured workers.* 

Many important changes were effected in the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act in 1956*. Prominent amongst the changes that wi^re 
effected are the enlargement of the definition of workman, the 
creation of a new three-tier system of Labour Courts, Industrial 
Tribunals and National Industrial Tribunals, the abolition of 
the system of appeals and enhancement of penalties for failure 
to implement awards. More liberal provisions are made in the 
Amending Act about compensation for lay-offs and for retrench¬ 
ment. Interpreting the Act, the Supreme Court held in 1956 
that retrenchment was not payable in the ease of a real and bona- 
fide closure of business or transfer of ownership from one 
employer to another. As this decision caused serious hardship 
to workers, the Government of India promulgated an Ordinance 
in April 1957 proxiding for the payment of retrenchment compen¬ 
sation even in the case of a bonafide closure. Tlie Ordinance 
was later enacted as the Industrial Di.sputes (Amendment) Act 
of 1957. There was some legislative activity in the States as 
well, but it was not as significant as at the Centre. 

The Indian Labour Conference met from year to year during 


• At the end of March 1960, over 17 lakh workers and ninghly 4% lakli 
family units were coshered by fhv Scheme, During the year, cmployw's’ 
contributions totalled over Rs. 3 crones and the emloyers* over Hs. 4 crores. 
'^The benefits granted to insured employees and their families accounted 
for over Rs. 5 crores and 25 lakhs. {Annual Report of the E.S.T. Corporation 
for the year 1959-00.) 
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the period. Some of the decisions taken at the Conference are 
of far-reaching importance. The 15th session of the Conference 
decided that the minimum wage should be "need-based*’ and 
laid down the following norms for its computation: 

1) In calculating the minimum wage, the standard working 
class family should be taken to consist of 3 consumption units 
for one earner; the earnings of women, children and adolescents 
should be disregarded. 

2) Minimum food re<]uirements should be calculated on the 
basis of a net intake of calories as recommended by Dr. Akroyd 
for an average Indian adult of moderate activit 5 ^ 

3) Clothing requirements should be estimateil at a per 
capita consumption of 18 yards per annum which would give 
for the average worker s family of four, a total of 72 yards. 

4) In respect of housing, the rent corresponding to the 
minimum area provided under Government’s Industrial Housing 
Scheme should be allowed for in the minimum wage. 

5) Fuel, lighting and other "miscellaneous* items of expen¬ 
diture should constitute 20 per cent of the total minimum wage. 

It was further decided that Wage Boards should be set up for 
the determination of fair wages. Accordingly, Wage Bcxirds have 
been set up so far for the Cotton Textile, Cement and Sugar 
industries. 

The session also considered the problem of rationalisation and 
decided that rationalisation should take place only on the basis 
of the following principles: 

1) There should be no retrenchment or loss of earnings of 
the existing employees, i.e., the full complement required for 
the operations before rationalisation should be maintained except 
for cases of natural separation or wastage. Workers could, 
however, be provided with suitable alternative jobs in die same 
establishment or under the same employer, subject to agreement 
between the employer and his workers. 

2) There should be an equitable sharing of benefits of 
rationalisation as between the community, the employer and the 
workers. 

3) There should be proper assessment of workload made by 
an expert or experts mutually agreed upon and also suttable 
improvement in the working conditions. 
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Other important topics discussed at die session were a code of 
discipline and workers’ education. 

As a result of subsequent consultations, a Code of Discipline 
has now been evolved and it has been ratified by all central 
organisations of tbe trade union movement. The central point 
of the Code is the recognition by employers and trade unions 
of the rights and responsibilities of each other. The full text 
of the C^e is given as .Aqipendix A. The Central organisations 
of employers and of the trade union movement a^eed to see 
that their constituent units observed the Code and to take 
disciplinary action against those which violated it. 

The next session of the Conference was held in Nainital in 
May 1958. The main problem that the session had to consider 
was the closure of a number of textile mills and the consequent 
unemployment and distress caused amongst workers. It was not 
possible to find any satisfactory solution to that problem. On 
.some other matters, however, important decisions were taken. 
The most important amongst them was the Code of Conduct 
that was evolved as a result of separate discussions held at the 
.session between the representatives of the central trade union 
organisations. The terms of the Code are given as Appendix B. 
Another decision of importance is the convention diat was set 
up for the voluntary recognition of trade unions. It was decided 
that the following criteria should govern the recognition of 
unions: 

a) Where there was more than one union, a union claiming 
recognition should have been functioning for at least one year 
after registration. 

Where there was only one union, tliis condition would not 
apply. 

b) The membership of the union should cover at least 152 of 
the workers in the establishment concerned. Membership would 
be counted only of those who had paid their subscriptions for 
at least three months during the period of six months immediately 
preceding the reckoning. 

c) A union might claim to be recognised as a representative 
union fn* an industry in a local area if it had a membership of 
at least 252 of the workers of that industry in that area. 

d) When a union has been recognised, there should be ho 
change in its position for a period of two years. 
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e) Where there were several unions in an industry or establish¬ 
ment the one with the largest membership should be recognised. 

f) A representative union for an industry in an area should 
have the right to represent the workers in all the establishments 
in the industiy, but if a union of workers in a particular establish¬ 
ment had a membership of 50 per cent or more of the workers 
of that establishment, it should have the right to deal with 
matters of purely local interest, such as, for instance, the handling 
of grievances pertaining to its own members. All other workers 
who were not membei*s of that imion might either operate 
through the representative union for the industry or seek redress 
directly. 

The procedure for the verification of the strength of unions was 
also laid down. It was further decided that if the machiner)' 
that was set up failed, the matter should be referred for deci¬ 
sion to an agreed independent agency. Only those unions which 
observe the Code of Discipline will b(' entitled to recognition 
under the convention. 

A general complaint voiced by trade-unionists at the fifteenth 
as well as the sixteenth Labour Conference was about the failure 
of employers to implement awards and settlements. It was 
therefore decided to set up an implementation and evaluation 
machiner)" in the Labour Ministry of the Government of India 
to which complaints could be made and whic*h on receiving such 
complaints could investigate into the matter. Similar inachiner)' 
would be set up at the State and local levels. Another remedy 
that was adopted was to increase the penalt>' for non-imple¬ 
mentation of awards and settlements. A macliinery was also 
set up to evaluate the claims of membership of the central 
trade union organisations so tliat there .should be no complaints 
about discrimination. The Chief Labour Commissioner is to 
carry on the investigation on the basis of claims submitted by 
each organisation and the objections to the claims raised by other 
organisations. The machinery has not worked to the .satisfaction 
of all. The task is stupendous and it would be impossible in 
practice to carry on the investigation if highly exaggerated claims 
are made and if objections raised are also on an equally large 
scale. 

These decisions taken by the Labour Conference are of great 
importance. It is likely, howc\w, that they may prove to be 
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notihing better than mere pious declarations. There has been 
so far no implementation of the decisions on the issues of 
minimum wage and rationalisation.* This failure on the part 
of the Government will destroy workers' confidence in the 
Labour Conference and will rob it of its importance and serious¬ 
ness. Industrial Cominittee.s were also able to do some valuable 
work. The Industrial Committee of coal industry was able to 
secure relief to coal miners on various important issues and was 
also able to avoid some litigation. The record of the Industrial 
Committee of plantations is equally good. Such Committees have 
been so far set up, apart from coal and plantations for five other 
industries.t Trade unions are represented on the Committees. The 
Committees have opened to them a new' forum for the ventilations 
and redress of workers’ griev'ances and demands. 

Another .significant development Ik the new idea of workers' 
participation in management. The second Five Year Plan had 
descril^ the idea as follow^s: "Tor the purposeful implementa¬ 
tion of the plan increased association of labour writh manage¬ 
ment is necessaiy. Such a measure would help in (a) promoting 
increased productivity for the general benefit of the enterprise, 
the employees and the community, (b) giving employees a better 
understanding of their role in the work and (c) satisfying the 
workers' urge for self-expression, thus leading to industrial peace, 
better relations and increased cooperation. This could be 
achieved by providing for councils of management consisting of 
representatives of management, technicians and workers. It 
should be the responsibility of the management to supply such a 
ctnincil of management fair and correct statement of all relevant 
information which would enable the council to function effec¬ 
tively. A council of management should be entitled to discuss 

* As the report of the 2nd Pay Commission ri^v ealed later, the Government 
\’iew on the decision relating to minimum wages was that “the recommenda¬ 
tions of the; Labour Conference should not be regarded as decisions of 
Government”, that they had “not been formally ratified by the Central 
Government” and that “Government have, at no time, committed themselves 
to taking executive action to enforce the recommendations.” (Page 63 
of the Rej^rt). The Pay Commission, accordingly, did not think it necessary 
to give effect to the decision of tlic Labour Conference in its recommenda¬ 
tion on the issue of minimum wage. This led to a grave dispute between 
the Government and its employees in 1960. Some of the Wage Boards, 
however* accepted the decision and gave effect to it. 

t Later three more Committees won* established bringing the total to ten, 
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various mattos pertaining to the establishment and^ to 
recommend steps for its better working. Matters which fall wiA> 
in die purview of collective bargaining should, however, be Oc¬ 
cluded frcnn the scope of disaission in the council. To begin 
with, the proposal should be carried out in large establishments 
in organised industries. The pace of advance should be regulated 
and extension of the sdieme should be in the light of the 
experience gained.”^ 

The Government have accepted the idea and are keen on its 
early implementation. Hiey regard it as the fulfilment of the 
Gandhian concept of workers’ partnership in industry. Referring 
to the idea in his speech before the seventeenth session of the 
Standing Labour Committee held in Bombay in October 1958, 
the Labour Minister, Gulzarilal Nanda said: “T believe that it 
is only on the basis of genuine participation between the 
workers and the management that peace in industri' of a true 
and enduring kind can be established. What we are seeking 
to achieve through this relationship between the workers and 
the management is not simply absence of strife but positive 
cMillaboration for raising industry and the economy of the 
country to higher and higher levels. 1 have taken it for granted 
that it will become a universal feature of our industrial orga¬ 
nisation in this country and 1 am not anticipating very long 
period to elapse before we arrive at this stage.” 

This is, indeed, a very novel idea, particularly in the conditions 
obtaining in the countiy. Most employers have not yet grown 
out of the habit of regarding workers as mere hands who can be 
hired or fired at will. Many of them do not even accept the 
workers’ right to organise themselves and demand fair wages 
and fair treatment. Many others have such a poor opinion 
about workers’ intelligence and abilities that they cannot imagine 
their taking interest in problems of management. On the other 
hand, a very large majority of workers is illiterate, ignorant and 
unorganised. Oppressed and almost overwhelmed by problenu 
of sheer existence, it is difficult for them to spare time and 
energy to undertake the responsibilities of management. But 
production cannot be increas^ according to the ^ns without 
creating amongst workers a sense of association, a feeling of 
partnei^p. Besides, the country has accepted the idea}, of 
industrial democracy. The idea of workers’ participal^n :in 
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management is mooted with the intention of attaining the twin 
objective. 

The idea had a mixed reception amongst employers as well 
as in the trade union movement. The employers were not 
enthusiastic about it, but they decided to give it a trial as the 
Government were keen upon it. The I.N.T.U.C. welcomed it 
enthusiastically. At its ninth session held in Madurai in 
January 1958, it passed the following resolution: 

“This Session of the INTUC attaches great importance to 
workers’ right to participate in the management of industries. 
Mahatma Gandhi had, as far back as 1918, callcHl workers 
‘copartners of the industry' and had asked the employers to 
treat them on a status of equality. He also insisted that workers 
too in their turn should develop a high sense of responsibility 
in discharge of their duty to the industry in which they are 
employed. 

Such a participation, however, cannot be real and effective 
unless it is founded on respect for mutual rights and responsibi¬ 
lities and proper steps are taken to educate workers and equip 
them for the responsibility they will have to .share. Tliis 
Conference, therefore, desires that the necessary and adequate 
arrangements be made towards the realisation of this progressive 
move. Management Councils contemplated by Government 
as an initial step can be of considerable value in this connection 
and they .should be established in all Industrial establishments 
without any further delay and their progress should be watched 
by Government and Unions. The INTUC exhorts all the 
affiliated unions to take a keen interest in this matter and make 
the move successful.”® 

The reaction of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha was more restrained. 
In a memorandum submitted to the Planning Commission, it 
said: "HMS welcomes the proposal to give workers' represen¬ 
tatives places on Board of Directors. In public enterprises the 
proposal should be immediately brought into effect. HMS does 
not, however, believe that such representation on Board of 
Directors will materially help the solution of the immediate 
problems of workers. What is more urgently required is the 
setting up of a joint machinery from top to bottom to look 
into and settle the grievances of workers as they arise from day 
to day. Such a machinery will, if properly worked, exert a big 
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iofiuenoe on managemoit policies. It should be furdior provided 
that management policies having a direct bearing upon the 
emoluments or conditions of workers should be discussed with 
die represratative union.” 

Early in 1957, the Government sent a study group to Europe 
to study the working of the scheme as it was oponting in some 
European countries. The group consisted of the representatives 
of employers, ^ployees and the Government. The report 
submitted by the group was considered by the Indian Labour 
Conference in July 1957. It was decided to experiment widi 
management councils on a voluntary basis and a list was drawn 
up of concerns where the idea should be tried out. Later in 
February 1958, a seminar of a representative character was 
held. It prepared a model agreement for the setting up of 
management councils. 

The progress in setting up management councils has not been 
rapid.* The most notable example of the effort in that direction 
is the agreement arrived at between the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the Tata Workers’ Union for the closer association 
of the employees with the management of the Company. In 
pursuance of the agreement die Company has set up the 
following Joint Committees: Joint Department Councils, Joint 
Works Council, Joint Town Council and Joint Consultative 
Council of Management. A similar agreement has been arrived 
at between the workers and the management of the Modi 
Spinning and Weaving Mills of Modinagar.’ It is too early to 
judge the result of this new experiment. It is expected that 
this closer association between workers and management will 
lead to improved rdations between them as well as to increased 
production. It is yet to be seen if the expectation will be fulfil* 
led. This type of workers’ association with management is, of 
course, different from giving them representation on the top 
management body, the Board of Directors. The original idea of 
die Govamment was to secure for workers that representation. 
The idea had to be toned down considerabty in order to make 
it acceptable to employers and also to workers. In the case 
of some concerns in the public sector, the Government have 

* The scheme is now in operation in 23 undertakings, while some 15 more 
have agreed to give it a fair trial (India I960 p. .38.3), 
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appointed some I.N.T.U.C. leaders on the Boards of Directors. 
But that has no relevance here as the leaders so appointed re¬ 
present not the workers of the particular concerns but the trade 
union movement as a whole. 

One more new scheme that was evolved during the perio<l 
was the Workers' Education Scheme. It was realised that if 
workers were to run their unions without help from so-called 
outsiders and if they were to train themselves for participation 
in management it would be necessary to undertake some pro¬ 
gramme for educating them. Having acc^ted the twin objective, 
the Government decided to launch the Workers’ Education 
Scheme. They invited a Ford Foundation Team of Experts to 
study the problem and draw up a scheme. The report of the 
Team was considered at a seminar held in New Delhi in March 
1957. The seminar was attended by represoitatives of workers, 
employers. Governments and Universities and other educational 
institutions. The matter was discussed at the fifteenth Labour 
Confo^ce and the idea was generally approved by both 
employers and workers. 

'The trade union movement as a whole welcomed the scheme 
and ofFered it full cooperation. The Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
insisted that the primary objective of the scheme should be to 
enable workers to build up and run strong, free and democratic 
trade unions and that its work should be carried on by a 
separate, autonomous organisation to he set up for die purpose. 
The Govanment accepted both the suggestions. A separate 
organisation for ctmducting the scheme was formed in 1958. 
It is called the Central Board for Workers' Education. It is 
registered as a society undar the Societies Registration Act. 
Central organisations of the trade union movement are ^nted 
representation on the governing body of the Board. The 
Government finance the activities of the Board. The financial 
assistance may be .substantially increased under the third 
Five Year Man. 

A five months’ course for training teacher-administrators was 
held in Bombay in 1958. Similar courses will be held from time 
to time to train teadier-administratmrs who will in their turn 
train wm-ker-teadiers. Trade unions are invited to send their 
nominees to the courses. The Board also proposes to prepare 
and publish suitable i»xf books and odier materials for die 
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benefit of teachers and worker students. Trade unions will be 
encouraged to organise their own independent educational 
activities and will, whenever necessarv, receive financial and 
other assistance from the Board.* 

Trade unions and their central organisations have also deve¬ 
loped during the period a new consciousness about the im¬ 
portance of educational activities. There is a growing realisation 
of the fact that trade unions will continue to be weak and 
unstable unless steps are taken to educate and train rank and 
file workers on as large a scale as possible. Some trade unions 
have accordingly taken to organising short term courses for 
members of their managing committees and other active 
workers. Tlie I.N.T.U.C., the H.M.S. and the A.I.T.U.C. have 
also developed some educational activities. The I.N.T.U.C. 
established in November 1958 the Labour Training College in 
Indore. The College has the plan of training cadres of workers 
to carry on trade union work in accordance with the principles 
and methods followed b)' Mahatma Gandhi. It has two types 
of courses, one short term and the other long term. More 
important than all these efforts is the work carried on by the 
Asian Trade Union College established in Calcutta by the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. A number 
of trade union officials are trained by the college through courses 
running for about three months. The College also runs some 
short term courses and its help is available to unions affiliated 
to the I.N.T.U.C. and the H.M.S. for organising specialised 
courses for their members. Some unions have taken advantage 
of that facility. The A.I.T.U.C. is also doing some work in 
the field with the assistance of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions to which it is aflBliated. 

These educational activities, if carried on consistently and 
vigorously, may give a new shape to the trade union movement. 
Trade unions will then acquire strength and stability. They 
will develop us workers’ own organisations controlled and 
managed by worker leaders risen from the ranks. They will be 


* The Board has established ten education centres out of whicli nine 
iire already conducting courses for worker teachers. By the end of the 
second Plan period, it is expected, training will be imj^arted- to 
about 4 lakh workers. (India i960 p. 38.3) 
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conscious not only of their rights but also of the responsibilities 
they owe to tlie society. A new era will then open out before them, 
an era of greater service to their members and of a bigger voice 
in the affairs of the country. The developments of the last forty 
years sketched in a cursory manner* in the preceding pages have 
brought the trade unions on the threshold of a fuller and more 
purposeful purticipaiion in the national life. 


APPENDIX A 

CODE OF DISCIPLINE IN INDUSTRY 
drawn up at the sixteenth session of the Standinf' Labour 
Committee held in New Delhi on October 17 and JS, 1957. 

I. To Maintain Discipline in Industry 

There has to be (i) a just recognition by employers and 
workers of the rights and responsibilities of either party, as 
defined by the laws and agreements (including bi-partite and 
tri-partite agreements arrived at all Ic^vcls from time to time, 
and (ii) a proper and willing discharge by either party of its 
obligations eon.se(|uent on such recognition. 

Explanation: 

The Sub-Committee of the Indian l.abour Conference on 
Workers’ Participation in Management and Discipline in Industrj^ 
will settle the procedure for resolving difficulties which may 
arise in deciding or identifying the ‘parW’ on which the obli¬ 
gations of this Code will fall. 

The Central and State Governments, on their part, will 
arrange to examine and set right any shortcomings in the machi¬ 
nery they constitute for the administration of labour laws. 

II Management and Union (s) Agree 

(i) That no unilateral action should be taken in connection 
with any industrial matter and that disputes should be settled 
at appropriate level; 
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(ii) that the existing machinery for settlement of disputes 
should be utilised with the utmost expediency; 

(iii) that there should be no strike or lockout without notice; 

(iv) that affirming their faith in democratic principles, they 
bind themselves to settle all future difFerences, disputes, and 
grievances by mutual negotiation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration; 

(v) that neither party will have recourse to (a) coercion, 
(b) intimidation, (c) victimisation, or (d) go-slow; 

(vi) that they will avoid: (a) litigation, (b) sit-down and 
stay-in strikes, and (c) lock-outs; 

(vii) that they will promote constructive cooperation between 
their representatives at all levels and as between workers them¬ 
selves and abide by the spirit of agreements mutually entered 
into; 

(viii) that they will establish, upon a mutually agreed basis, 
a grievance procedure which will ensure a speedy and full 
investigation leading to settlement; 

(ix) that they will abide by various stages in the grievance 
procedure and take no arbitrary action M^hich would by-pass this 
procedure; and 

(x) that they will educate the management personnel and 
^\’orkers regarding their obligations to each other. 

Ill Management Agree 

(i ) not to increase work-loads unless agreed upon or settled 
otherwise; 

(ii) not to support or encourage any unfair labour practices 
such as (a) interference with the right of employees to enrol 
or continue as union members, (b) discrimination, restraint or 
coercion against any employee because of recognised activity 
of trade unions, and (c) victimisation of any employee, and 
abuse of authority in any form; 

(iii) to take prompt action for: (a) settlement of grievances 
and (h) implementation of settlements, awards, deci.sions and 
orders; 

(iv) to display in conspicuous places in the undertaking the 
provisions of this Code in the local languages; 

(v) to distinguish between actions justifying immediate 
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dischare and those where discharge must be preceded by a 
warning, reprimand, suspension or some other form of discipli¬ 
nary action and to arrange that all such disciplinary action 
should be subject to an appeal through the normal grievance 
procedure and 

(vi) to take appropriate disciplinary action against its officers 
and members in cases where enquiries reveal that they were 
responsible for precipitate action by workers leading to 
indiscipline. 

TV Union (s) Agree 

(i) not to engage in any form of physical duress; 

(ii) not to permit demonstrations which are not peaceful and 
not to permit rowdyism in demonstrations; 

(iii) that their members will not ^gage or cause other 
employees to engage in any union activity during working hours, 
unless as provided for by law, agreements or practice; 

(iv) to discourage unfair labour practices such as (a) negli¬ 
gence of duty, (b) careless operation, (c) damage to property, 
(d) interference with or disturbance to normal work, and (e) 
insubordination; 

(v) to take prompt action to implement awards, agreements, 
settlements and decisions; 

(vi) to display, in conspicuous places in the union offices, the 
provisions of this Code in the local language (s) and 

(vii) to express disapproveroent and to take appropriate 
action against office bearers and members for indulging in action 
against the spirit of this Code. 


AFPENmX B 

INTER-UNION CODE OF CONDUCT 
evolved at a meeting of representatives of the four central- trade 
union organisations held- in Nainital on May 21, 1958. 

We, the representatives of four Central Labour Organisations, 
namdty INTUC, AITUC, HMS and UTUC, agree to observe 
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the following basic principles for maintaining harmonious inter- 
unirai relations. 

1) Every employee in an industry or unit shall have the 
freedmn and right to join a union of his choice. No coercion 
shall be exercised in this matter. 

2) There .shall be no dual membership of unions. (In the 
case of Representative Unions this principle needs further 
(‘.\amination) 

3) There shall be unresers'ed acceptance of. and respect for, 
democratic functioning of trade unions. 

4) There shall be regular and democratic elections of 
executive bodies and o£Bce bearers of trade unions. 

5) Ignorance and/or backwardness of workers shall not Ix' 
exploited by any organisation. No organisation shall make 
excessive or extravagant demands. 

6) Casteism, communalism and provincialism shall be 
eschewed by all unions. 

7) Tliere shall be no violence, coercion, intimidation, or 
personal vilification in inter-union dealings. 

8) ,\I1 Central Labour Organisations shall combat the 
formation or continuance of Company Unions. 

9) It was generally felt that machinery consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of die four Cmitral Labour Organisations, with an 
independent Chairman, might be set up for implementing the 
Code of Conduct. For the time being. Shri Nanda, the Union 
Labour Minister, might imite the parties from time to time for 
further developing and amplifying the Code. 



CHAPTER XV 


FEDERATIONS AND OTHER UNIONS 

Most unions in the country are afRliated lo one or the otliei- 
of the central trade union organisations and the story that has 
been told so far has covered essentially the activities of that 
major sector of the trade union movement. But there is a 
minor sector consisting of some unions which are not affiliated 
to any central organisation and of some industrial federations 
which also have notable activities to their credit. A survey of 
the movement will not be complete without a mention of th(3se 
organisations and their work. 

There arc some unions like those of government employees 
whicli lure not allowed to affiliate themselves with any central 
organisation of the trade union movement. It is the desire of 
the Government that the unions of their employees should not 
get mixed up with unions of non-government employee.s. The 
Govorninent Servants’ Conduct Rules therefore prohibit affilia¬ 
tion of government employees’ unions with trade union orga¬ 
nisations of a general character. The prohibition has been 
w'aived only in the case of industrial employees like Railway- 
men or civilian employees of the Defence Department. There 
are some other unions which have, of their own accord, kept 
away from central organisations. The most important amongst 
such unions was the Textile Labour Association of Ahmcdabad 
which followed a policy of isolation for over twenty-five years. 
I^ter it abandoned that policy and is now the main pillar of the 
I.N.T.U.C. Other unions which foUowed and are still following 
that policy are mainly unions of clerical and commercial em¬ 
ployees. Prominent amongst tliem are the unions of bank 
employees and of employees of insurance companies. They have 
established their own all-India organisations. A reference to 
their activities will follow. Apart from these, there are a few 
unions of industrial workers here and there in the countr\' 
which followed the same policy. But none of those unions is 
significant enough to require a special mention. 
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The most important amongst the unions of government 
employees are the unions of the employees of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. Some of those unions are amongst the 
earliest that were formed. The Indian Telegraph Association 
consisting of the employees of the telegraph section of the 
Department was formed in 1906. It was a union of an all- 
India character and continued for a long time through a number 
of vicisitudes. Another early union is the Bombay Postal Union 
which was formed in Bombay in 1907. Significant organisational 
efforts began, however, in 1920. As a result of the discussion 
which took place in the then Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Government of India appointed in 1920 a committee to inquire 
into the conditions of service of clerical and other lower grade 
employees of the Department. The inquiry that the committee 
undertook provided an impetus to the employees to form an 
all-India organisation. The All-India (including Burma) Post 
Offices and Railway Mail Services Association was formed in 
Delhi in September 1920. A postal employee, Tarapada Mukherji, 
took the most prominent part in establishing the organisation, 
which c*omprised within its fold postal. K.M.S. and administra¬ 
tive ofiSces employees. By 1924 its membership rose to 70,000. 
By 1927 it fell to 30,000, as by that time dissentions had set in 
and some rival unions had been formed. Its President at that 
time was Mahommed Ali Jinnah, who later became the founder 
of Pakistan. 

There was a feeling amongst postmen and lower grade staff 
that their interests were not being properly safeguarded by the 
Association. They broke away and formed in 1925 a new all- 
India Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union. Similarly the 
staff in administrative offices who demanded higher grades for 
themselves formed an organisation of their own called the 
All-India Administrative Offices Association, There was further 
disruption in later years and quarrels and splits which led to 
the breaking up of old unions and the formation of new unions. 
At one stage communalism entered the field and unions were 
formed on communal lines. The Government of India, however, 
adopted a firm stand and refused to recognise such unions. That 
checked the tendency and saved the workers from divisions on 
communal lines. Another big union was formed during this 
period, the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Union. It b^an as a 
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communal union of the Muslim staff, but later developed as a 
non-communal organisation with membership all over the 
countiy. 

The Government was generous in granting reeognitiou to 
unions. Sometimes meetings were held at various levels with 
representatives of unions fur discussion of various problems. 
But invariably the meetings ended in futile discussions. In the 
meanwhile the economic crisis of 1929-30 struck the country 
and the Posts and Telegraphs Department was badly affected. 
As a result, there was retrenchment and a iiew lower pay-scale 
was brought into effect for staff recruited after 1931. The 
unions were not able to resist any of these attacks on the 
workers’ standard of living. There was no unity amongst them 
and many a time they put foi^vard conflicting demands. The 
Government took advantage of that fact and refused to concede 
any demand. 

Then the Second World War broke out and with the rise in 
prices the condition of workers became more unbearable. That 
compelled the various unions in tlie field to tliink of unity and 
in 1945 a united organisation called the Federation of Postal 
and Telegraph Unions was formed under the leadership of 
the veteran trade union leader, Dewan Chamaii Lai. The 
Government had by then appointed Justice Rajadhyaksha as an 
adjudicator to adjudicate upon the dispute regarding the relief 
to be granted to post-1931 staff. Other demands of the staff, 
more particularly those relating to pre-1931 staff, were excluded 
from the terms of reference. The adjudicator gave his award 
granting some relief to pust-1931 staff. The award did not 
.satisfy the unions. They were demanding a revision of pay 
scales. The Government countered the demand by announcing 
the appointment of the Central Pay Commission to consider the 
revisitm of pay scales of all government employees. 

Dissatisfied with this attitude of the Government, one of the 
unions, the All-India Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union 
decided to go on strike. The strike began on July 11, 1946. It 
was a massive strike which paralysed the work of the post 
(^oes and R.M.S. in many parts of the country. The national 
struggle for Independence was then gaining momentum and 
intensity. The st^e was regarded in many quarters as a part 
of the national strug^e. It received uddespread support. But 
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there were dissentions within the ranks of the P'ederation. It 
did not support the strike. It carried on negotiations with the 
Government and, on the threat of joining the strike, secured 
some concessions. Later, the All-India Postmen and I-.G. Staff 
Union also had some negotiations and the strike was called off 
on July 27. 

The experience gained during the sb'ike compelled the unions 
to apply their mind again to the problem of unity. The appoint- 
inciit of ihe Pay Commission acted as a furtlier stimulus to the 
closing of ranks. Eventually, three unions, the All-India Postal 
and R.M.S. Union, the Telegraph Association and the Indian 
Posts and Tc'legraphs Union came together and decided to form a 
united organisation. It was formed in August 1947 and was 
called the Union of Post and Telegraph Workers. After the 
formation of this union the Federation that was formed in 1945 
lost its representative character, but continued to enjoy recogni¬ 
tion from the Government. The Government had also recognised 
many other unions of a sectional and regional character. They 
numbered at one time 27.^ After a while the Government them¬ 
selves got tired of the plethora of recognised unions. They put 
forward a scheme for the realignment of unions on the basis of 
the branches which existed in the Department. Initially there was 
opposition to the scheme. Later, it was accepted by all unions 
in a slightly modified form. As a result, all employees of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department are now organised in nine 
different unions according to the branch in which they work and 
all of them have formed themselves into a federation. The 
Federation was formed in 1954 and is called the National Fede¬ 
ration of Posts and Telegraphs Employees. Both the Federation 
as well as the federating unions are recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment. Even after this rc^alignment a small section of industrial 
workers is left out. They have formed a separate union of their 
own, the Posts and Telegraphs Industrial Workers' Union. That 
union and another union catering for the same section of 
workers are also recognised by the Government. 

The most notable activity of the Federation since its 
formation was the preparation for a nationwide strike that it 
made in 1957. The strike was averted at the last minute on the 
Government of India agreeing to appoint the second Pay Commis¬ 
sion. The story of the averted strike is told in Chapter XII 
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and it is not necessary to repeat it. A word may be said, how- 
ever, about the organisation of Posts and Telegraphs workers. 
They are amongst the best organised workers in the country. 
Their unions and their local branches are to be found in all 
parts. They have a regular hierarchial organisation wth a local 
unit at the bottom and the Federation at the top. They hold 
regular district, regional and all-India conferences and some of 
the unions publish their ovm journals. The affairs of the unions 
as well as of the Federation are managed predominantly by the 
workers themselves some of whom from time to time take advant¬ 
age of the provision made by the Government for allowing 
workers to take leave and work in unions without prejudice to 
their lien on jobs and rights of seniority. The unions of Posts 
and Telegraphs workers afford probably the best example of 
Indian workers managing their own unions. 

Tlie unions in spite of their better organisation are not, how¬ 
ever, able to pull much weight in the general trade union move¬ 
ment. That is because* of the policy of isolation which is imposed 
upon them. As government employees they cannot affiliate them¬ 
selves with any organisation which has within its fold non¬ 
government employees. There are besides many other restric¬ 
tions on their activities. They cannot take part in politics or 
political activities. This is, indeed, an encroachment on their rights 
of citizenship. And this blanket prohibition applies to all govern¬ 
ment employees right from the Secretaries to the Government to 
the meanest manual worker, to employees in administrative offices 
as well as to employees in industrial establishments like railway 
workshops, to thtise who make or execute policies as well as to 
those who merely cxirry on manipulative work. The number of 
these employees who are excluded from political activities is likeh' 
to grow enormously in the years to come with the expansion of 
the activities and functions of the Government which is bound 
to take place in a Welfare State. A considerable number of citizens 
will then be deprived of their right to participate in political 
discussions and other activities which are the very foundation of 
democracy. The Government and the leaders of the countrj' 
will have to consider this problem seriously at an early date. 
Apart from this disability, the Government Serx^ants’ Conduct 
Rules impose many other restrictions on the unions of govem- 
meat employees. They cannot publish statements without prior 
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approval or organise and participate in protest demonstrations, 
lliere have been some cases of dismissal of government servants 
for carrying on activities of that nature in the name of their 
unions. The Conduct Rules are a legacy from the past. The\' 
must be thoroughly recast and revised. The trade union move¬ 
ment has made that demand on many (K*casions. 

There are several other categories of government employees 
who have formed their unions. Many of them are old unions 
dating from 1913 and 1920. They are usually formed office-wise 
or department-wise. The Currencx' office, the Accountant 
Geneiars office, the Customs office, the Income Ta.\ office, the 
Militar)' Accounts office, the Secretariat, the C'ivil Courts each 
has its own union formed usually on the basis of one or more 
for each region. Sometimes they form their own federations. 
Recentl}^ there has come into existence a Confederation of 
Goxrrnnient of India Employees’ Unions to which a number of 
such unions are affiliated. In 1957. when Posts and Telegraphs 
workers preparing for a strike, the Confederation joined 
hands with them and gave its own strike notice. It was with¬ 
drawn subseciuentK' as was done by the Federation of postal 
unions. All th(!sc unions of government employees find it difficult 
to secure recognition from the Government and without recogni¬ 
tion the)’ can neither enrol member.s nor carry on any activities. 
Thex' have to comply xxitli the rules for recognition framed bx' 
each Department. The latter impose strict restrictions on the 
activities of the unions. Tlie Central as xx^ell as State Govern¬ 
ments are opposed to strikes by their employees. .\s an alternative 
they should have provided for adjudication or arbitration. But 
they have not left ex"(?n that remedy open to their employees. 
Nor have they developed the xx^ell-tricd British system of Whitley 
Councils. Meetings and conferences xvith union representatives 
are held at various levels, but it is alxvays insisted that the last 
word xx'ill remain with the Head of the Department or the 
Government. Government employees therefore find themselves 
in a helpless position xvhen the Government refuse to consider 
their demands. 

Railxvay employees are at present, according to definiti(Hi, 
government employees. But they xvere not always in that posi¬ 
tion. In the earlier period many of the railways were owned by 
private companies incorporated in Great Britain. In some pases 
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the Govonunent owned the railways but entrusted their manage¬ 
ment to private companies. Since 1942, howe\'er, all railways 
are own^ as well as managed by the Central Government. 
After the integration of States, state railways also came under 
the same category. That has now made all railway emploj'ees 
government servants. But raihvaymen had their unions long 
before this change in ownership and management took place. 
The Government could not deprive railwaymen’s unions of the 
rights and privileges that they had enjoyed since their establish¬ 
ment. They are therefore in a special category amongst the 
unions of government employees. A few other unions of indus¬ 
trial workers also enjoy similar rights and privileges. 

The earliest union on the railways was formed as far back as 
1897. It was the National Union of Bailwaymen of India and 
Burma. It was essentially a union of European and Anglo- 
Indian staff and was more u mutual benefit and insurance society 
than a regular trade union. It did not therefore have any effect 
on the general trade union movement or on railway employees as 
such. The union was formed after a strike of guards which took 
place in the same year. 

Railway unions are essentially a po.st-1914 war phenomenon. 
As among.st other .sections of workers, there was intense dissatis¬ 
faction amongst railwaymen over the rise in prices and stationary 
wages. This dissatisfaction led to the formation of unions. In 
some places strikes broke out and they were widespread and 
successful strikes. Sometimes economic and political causes 
combined to bring about a strike. In Punjab there was in 1921 
a strike on the Nwth-Western Rsiilway. One of the objects of 
the strike was to protest against the visit of the Prince of Wales 
which was boycotted by the national movement. About the same 
time, there Wiis u strike on the railway in Assam. It was in 
sympathy with the struggle of workers in tea plantations. 
During this period from 1918 to 1921, unions were formed on all 
important railways and a number of concessions were secured 
for railway workers. The Govemmmit were not then hostile 
to railway unions. S. Guruswami, the well-knoWn leader (ff 
railway labour who was for a number of years the G«ieral 
Secretary of die AU-India Railwaymen’s Federation, has written: 
"While the Government was strongly opposed to the 
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nationalist nlo^’eInent, its initial attitude towiirds the newly orga¬ 
nised railway trade unions was comparatively liberal. Recovery 
of trade union subscription through pay sheets was accepted 
both on the North-Western and South Indian Railways. Special 
railway card passes for trade union officials were issued. Even 
travelling allowance as on duty was made admissible for trade 
union work. Railway premises or lands were placed at the 
disposal of trade unions. This initial attitude underwent a 
cliange and a period of indirect hostility followed in 1923.*'^ 

It was in 1925 that the railway unions came together and 
formed the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. Efforts to form 
such a federation had started as early as 1921. An All-India 
Railwaymen’s conference was held in that year in Bombay. The 
proposal to form a federation was mooted in the conference 
and a constitution was also prepared. Another all-India railway- 
men s conference was held the next year under the presidentship 
of C. F. Andrews. Still tlie federation did not materialise. In 
April 1924, railwaynien who had gathered together in Calcutta 
for a session of the .All-India Trade Union Congress appointed 
a committee with N. M. Joshi as Chairman and V. R. Kalappa as 
Secretary to take' steps for the formation of the federation. The 
committee carried on a lot of propaganda and then the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation was formed in February 1925 on the 
occasion of the session of the A.I.T.U.C. Chandrika Prasad, a 
rt'tired railu^ay officer, was elected the President and Mukund 
Lall Sarkar the General Secretar)' of the Federation. N. M. 
Joshi and V. V. Giri, along with two others, wore elected Vice- 
Presidents.® 

Between 1925 and 1930 there were a number of strikes on 
railways against wage cuts, against retrenchment and against 
various acts of discrimination and oppression of railway 
administrations. Tlie A.I.R.F. had to intervene in some of these 
strikes and bring about a negotiated settlement. It made good 
use during these days of the Central Legislative Assembly for 
tlie ventilation of railwaynien s grievances. In 1930, the Railway 
Board granted recognition to the A.I.R.F. as the representative 
organisation of railway workers and instituted the practice of 
periodica] discussions with the Federation for the consideration 
of railwa)men’s grievances. As a result of these discussions 
some concessions were secured .s*iicb as new leave rules, revised 
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pay scales for lower categories of the staff and liberalisation of 
rules regarding working hours and periodical rest 

The economic crisis of 1930 resulted in severe retrenchment 
and a new lower scale of pay for post-1931 entrants into railway 
serx'ice. The Murphy Court of Inquiry was appointed to 
consider the problem of retrenchment. The Federation had to 
threaten a strike in 1931. That had some effect on the Govern¬ 
ment and the severity of retrenchment was toned down to 
some extent. Nothing could be, however, done about the down¬ 
ward revision of pay scales for new entrants. 

The A.I.R.F. again sprang into prominence during war years. 
With the outbreak of the war prices soared high and workers 
found it hard to make two ends meet with their meagre salaries. 
The demand for a dearness allowance to compensate workers 
for the rise in prices arose all over the country. On the demand 
of the A.I.R.F. the Government appointed the Rao Court of 
Inquiry to inquire into the allowance to be paid to railway 
workers. The allowance was paid according to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Court of Inquiry. Thereafter, there was further rise 
in the cost of living and in 1942 the Government had to increase 
the allowance by the addition of another Rs. 5 per month. In 
1943 the Government introduced the system of the supply of 
food grains and other essential commodities to railway workers 
at subsidised prices through raiKvay grain shops. Both these 
decisions were takra in consultation with the A.I.R.F. During 
the war years the Government were so keen on avoiding dis¬ 
content and dislocation on the railways that they made it a 
regular practice to consult the Federation on all questions 
relating to the terms and conditions of .service of railwaymen. 
From time to time die system of supply of essential commodities 
at concessional rates was liberalised and expanded in consul¬ 
tation with the Federation. 

The end of the war in 1945 posed new problems for railway- 
men. There was in the first place the problem of continuous 
rise in prices. In the next place thare was the problem of die 
retrenchment of wcakors recruited on a temporaiy basis during 
war years. All this gave rise to intense discontent and in 1946 
the Federation had to serve a notice of strike. The strike did 
not eventually take place as the Government appointed the 
Central Pay Commission and made some other concessions. 
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About the same time the Government referred to a Tribunal 
consisting of Justice Rajadhyaksha the long standing grievance 
about hours of work of various classes of railway workors. The 
Tribunal made its award and it was implemented in course of 
time 4 || 

The implementation of the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission from January 1, 1947 effected an upward revision 
of the pay scales of railwaymen. It also brought about uni¬ 
formity in the terms and conditions of railway service throughout 
the country. The standardisation was later extended to railways 
in princely States and a considerable increase was effected in the 
emoluments of their employees. The iinpleinentalion, however, 
led to a number of anomalies and there were disputes about 
classification. Joint Committees were appointed by the Railway 
Board in consultation with the Federation to decide these 
questions. Another concession secured about the same time was 
the extension of provident fund benefits to about 6,00,000 
railway workers. 

These concessions did not satisfy railway workers as there 
were large numbers of workers in various categories, more 
particularly in Class III, and with long years of service to their 
credit, who did not benefit much from them. The discontent 
continued to grow and in 1949 the Federation was compelled to 
think again in terms of a strike. Communist elements in railway 
unions and in the Federation were particularly keen about the 
strike, as the Communist Party had by then begun its war 
against the Nehru Government which, according to the com¬ 
munist evaluation of that period, was nothing better than a 
lackey of British imperialism. Tlie strike was averted in the 
end as the Government granted an increase of Rs. 10/- in 
dearness allowance. The communists did not like the decision of 
the Federation against the strike and decided to go ahead on 
their own in accordance with the policy of their party. Thej- 
began their strike on March 9, 1949. Very few workers respond¬ 
ed to their call. In some places in the South and the East 
diey were able to bring about some dislocation. The Govern¬ 
ment took. stern measures against the strikers and those who 
incited them. About 3,000 workers were arrested and proceed¬ 
ings were instituted against a number of them under the 
Railway Services (Safeguarding of National Security) Rules 
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1949. It is estimated that about 600 workers lost theii' jobs as 
a result of this misguided and adventurist action of the commu¬ 
nists. 

The failure of the strike and the refusal of the A.I.R.F. and 
responsible leaders of railwayinen to support their action 
enraged and exasperated the communists. In their rage they 
adopted a resolution on the strike at the 23rd session of the 
A.I.T.U.C. held in Bombay a couple of months later hurling 
wild abuses on the A.I.R.F. and its leaders and condemning the 
Government in strong terms. The resolution ‘stated: “The 
session condemns the brutal Fascist terror let loose by the 
Government to suppress the strike despite the fact that it was 
a legal strike”. The Government was called “the Congress 
capitalist Government” and the conviction was expressed that 
no demands of workers “can be won from the Congress Govern¬ 
ment by any means other than strike action,” and that the 
Government was reduced to a position where it can rule only 
“by resorting to naked Fascist repression”. After characterising 
the socialist leaders as “strike-breakers and despicable agents 
of the police'* the resolution expressed the following opinion 
about the A.I.R.F.: “No longer can railwaymen depend on tlic 
Socialist leadei*s and the A.I.R.F. to lead their battle. The 
A.I.R.F. has been turned by the Socialist leaders into an instru¬ 
ment of betrayal and surrender to the Congress Government. 
It has become a strike-breaking agency manned by traitors and 
disniptors”. Tlie resolution concluded by deciding to call a 
conference of railway unions “to form a central fighting organisa¬ 
tion of Indian railwaymen'*. The Working Committee of tlu' 
A.l.T.U.C. was a.sked to fix the date and the place of the 
conference.* The communists did not succeed in their attempt 
to form a rival federation. Tlie A.I.R.F. expelled the communist 
unions for their gross breiich of discipline and for the hardships 
and miseries that they inflicted upon railway workers. The ex¬ 
pulsion is still in force. 

About this time emerged another more serious challenge to 
the representative character of the A.I.R.F. It was a challenge 
posed by Congress unions on the railways. They had existed since 
long. After the formation of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, efforts were made to revitalise them and to form 
them into a federation. The report submitted to the sixth 
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annual session of the I.N.T.U.C. stated: ‘The INTUC felt that 
its general policy and approach on the labour problems as also 
in regard to the methods of tackling the problems of railwaymen 
were basically at variance with those of (he old Federation’'. 
A new federation was therefore formed in 1948 under the name, 
the Indian National Railway Workers’ Federation. It was 
immediately recognised by the Bailu'ay Board and was very 
soon granted the same status as the much older and much more 
representative A.I.R.F. A few years of parallel working con¬ 
vinced the leaders of the two Federations that there was much 
in common between them and that unity would strengthen the 
bargaining power of railway workers. Talks fm unity began 
and ultimately in 1953 the two Federations came together and 
formed a new organisation called the National Federation of 
Indian Railwaymen. The um'ty did not. however, last long and 
ultimately the tu’o Federations fell apart. The painful story 
of that process of disunity has been already told in another place.*' 
As a result, there is no unity in the ranks of railway workers 
and the two Federations compete against each other for their 
support and confidence. 

Another important federation that should receive notice here 
is the All-India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation which was 
formed or, to be more exact, revived in Calcutta in June 1954. 
'The Federation is an independent organisation having within its 
fold independent unions as well as unions affiliated to different 
central trade union orgahisations. The Federation unions are 
powo^l in all the four major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Cochin. ’They have wiAin their fold workers employed 
by Port Trusts or Port Commissioners as well as workers employ¬ 
ed by stevedores and other contractors. They take a prominent 
part in the work of the Dock Labour Board, the Port ’Trust and 
other authorities in each port. The Federation organised a 
country-wide strike in June 1958. It was able to paralyse most 
of the work in all the four major ports. In the end the Govern¬ 
ment had to intervene and settle the strike. As a result of the 
activities of the Federation and its affiliated unions, diere has 
been in the last ten years or so substantial improvement in the 
conditions (rf port and dock workers. ’The LN.T.U.C. has also 
a rival federation in the field. It has so far little fruitful activity 
to its credit 
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Civilian employees of the Defence Ministry have also their 
unions and they have at present two all-India f^erations of those 
unions. Organisation began amongst them during war years. It 
become more stable after the war when they had to face the big 
problem of retrenchment. The end of the war in 1945 resulted 
in drastic reduction of work in ordnance factories and depots. 
A large number of workers were retrenched withut any gratuity 
or compensation. They were regarded as extra-temporary 
workers who wert* not entitled to any protecition even after as 
long as ten years of service. Unions which grew up in several 
places such as Kirkee, Dehii, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bangalore 
t(K)k up this issue and agitated against retrenchment. In some 
places there were strikes, but they were not effective. In 1948, 
unions working under the leadership of the P.S.P. came* together 
and formed the All-India Civilian Defence Employee's Fedei’a- 
tion. Later, two more federations were formed, one under the 
leadership of the I.N.T.U.C. and the other under the leadership 
of the communists. In 1952, there was a strike for 27 days of 
over 40,(XK) workers in Kirkee and Dehu. The strike came to 
an end when the Government agreed to transfer surplus staff 
from oiu.^ centre to other centres where there might be vacancies. 
This provided some relief to workers. Later, the Government 
appointed a committee to enquire into other grievances. Work 
before the committee brought the leaders of the three federa¬ 
tions together and the idea of a merger was broached. The idea 
took shape in 1953. The three ftKlerations merged and formed 
a new united federation. It was called the All-India Defence 
Employee's Federation. The Federation consisted of over a 
hundred unions with a membership of about a lakh and half. 
The Government entered into an agreement with the Federation 
and established a permanent negotiating machinery. The unity, 
however, did" not last long. In 1958, I.N.T.U.C. unions walked 
out of the Federation and formcjd a new central organisation 
of their own. This has, on one hand, weakened the position of 
the Federation and, on the other, strengthened the position of the 
communists inside the organisation. Many of the unions affili¬ 
ated to the two federations are sound and stable organisations 
and are doing useful work for their members. 

Attempts were made a couple of times to build up a 
federation of unions of municipal w'orkers. Conferences were 
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held on one or hvo occasions. The attempts did not, however, suc¬ 
ceed as municipal workers’ unions are too p(K)r to afford a national 
or even a State federation. Municipal workers belong to the 
categor\' of very low-paid workers. On some occasions attempts 
were made to organise their federation on a communal basis. 
But even those attempts did not yield much result. There has 
been a strong movement in recent years in the direction of 
forming industrial federations. A number of them have been 
formed such as those* of sugar workers, petroleum workers, and 
otIuTs. but the\' are usually of unions affiliated to a particular 
central trade union organisation. Thus there are I.N.T.U.C. 
and A.l.T.U.C’. and H.M.S. federations functioning separately 
and independi'iitly in a number (rf industries. The division that 
exists amongst unions also exists amongst federations. The latter 
is the* consecjuenee of the* former and it appears that there will 
hv no unity at the level of fed«'rations as long as there is no unit}' 
.'t tlu* level of unions. 

Tt will be useful now to turn to another class of unions, the 
unions of white collar work(Ts which ha\c k<»pt themselves 
away from central trade* union organisations. It will not be* 
true to say that there are no organisations of white collar 
workers in the four central organisations. There are many who 
are? with them since long. But there is a significant number of 
them who have deliberately kept away. In the initial stages 
there was a prejudice against the central organisations as they 
were supposed to cater only for manual workers and white 
collar workers regarded themselves as superior to manual 
workers. The feeling is dying out gradually. In other cases, 
white collar workers kept their unions separate* as they 
}>elieved their problems to be different from those of manual 
workers and regarded themselves as capable of solving them by 
thems(*lves. That feeling is now on the wane as the condition of 
white collar w'orkers is bt'coming more and more the same as 
that of manual workers. 

From the point of view of activity as well as contribution to 
the general trade unioi? movement, the most important section 
of white collar workers is the one reprt?sented by liank 
employees. Trade union organisation amongst bank employees 
began at an early date. The Directory of Trade Unions publish- 
txl by the All-India Trade Union Confess in 1925 lists three 
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unions of bank employees, one of the employees of the Allahabad 
Rank and the other two of the employees of the Imperial Bank, 
one for the Bombay circle and the other for the Calcutta circle. 
In later years employees of many more banks formed their 
unions. \Vhere the bank had branches in various parts of the 
country there was a union or a local committee for each 
branch and a federation or a national union for the whole of 
the coiintrj' or a region. Some of those unions lure still in 
existence and some of them are rich and powerful organisations, 
as in the case of the State Bank and the Central Bank. 

Organisation amongst bank employees grew rapidly during 
the days of the second world wai* and the years following its 
end. During those days middle class employees of banks were 
hard hit by the rise in prices. Unions developed in many cities 
in many banks. Tlie authorities of 1)anks retaliat€>d in some 
cases by taking disciplinary action against employees who were 
actively connected with unions. This acted as a spur to 
further activit)'. Disputes arose some on issues of demands and 
some on the issue of victimisation. Some of them were referred 
to adjudication. DiflFerent awards of adjudicators in di£Ferent 
parts of the country regarding wages and allowances created 
(lifBculties. The Government therefore decided to refer all 
disputes in banks to a national tribunal. The Sen Tribunal 
consisting of Justice K. C. Sen and two other members was 
constituted in June 1949. Tliis helped bank employees in 
constituting and developing an all-India organisation, the All 
India Bank Employees’ Association. The Association is a 
federal body consisting of unions in various banks. In some 
cases. State federations of bank employees consisting of unions 
in the State are affiliated to it. The Association was strong as 
long as disputes were pending before Tribunals constituted by 
the Govemment from time to time.* Thereafter its strength 
began to wane and unions of the emplcyyees of some big banks 


• The disputes rcni:un<*d t>cfore one 'rribiinul or another for a 
long time. The award of the Sen Triljunal was set aside by the Supreme 
Court on a technical ground. A new Tribunal was then constituted which 
cumc to be known as the Sastry Tribunal. There were thereafter appeals 
before the Labour Appellate Tribunal. One issue arising out of the interpreta¬ 
tion of the award was then referred first to Justice Rajaahyaksha, and after hi.s 
death, to Justice Cajendragadkar. All this kept auve for a long time the 
ferment amongst bank employees. 
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withdrew from the Association. There was dissatisfaction also 
'widi tile policies and activities pursued by it. It was fdit that 
communist dominaticm had increased and that the Association 
was following communist policies. An attempt was made to 
form a rival federation; it has not so far met witih much success. 
Bank employees’ unions are managed as a rule by the employees 
themselves; though there are. a few non-employees in the 
leadership at the top. Tlie unions cater both for clerks and 
other white collar employees as well as for manual workers. 

Another group of clerical employees who have built up 
.substantial organisation is the group of insurance employees. 
Initially there was a separate union for each insurance company. 
After the nationalisation of life insurance in 1956 and the 
formation of the Life Insurance Corporation they came together 
and formed a common organisation. There are now two such 
organisations of the employees of the Cmporaticm. Neither is 
affiliated with any central trade union organisation. However, 
one is inclined towards the A.I.T.U.C., while the other finds itself 
more in agreem^t with the policies of the H.M.S. and the 
I.N.T.U.C. Primary and secondary school teachers have also 
formed their unions and federations. There is a union of the 
employees of the Indian Airlines Corporation and the Air-Indiu 
International. That union has also kept away from central trade 
union organisations. 

All over the country there is a good number of \ini(His 
which have followed the same course. There are some plant 
unions and unioas of some industrial concerns whidi having 
secured recognition from their employers do not find it necessary 
to join a central organisation. There are others who do n(^ want to 
involve themselves in quarrels which they are afraid will ensue 
on affiliation with any one of the wganisations. Some of them 
find themselves in the happy position of getting support from all 
quarters owing to their non-alignment. They do not want to 
deprive themselves of that advantage by Agoing with one 
central organisation or the other. The number of such non- 
aligned unions is not small, but because of their isolation from 
the general trade union movement and their preoccupation with 
their own particular problems, they are not able to contribute 
much to the progress of the workers as a whole. 



CHAPTER XVI 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A UVK 1 .Y iNrKRKS'i’ ill tlie international trade union movement 
and a keen desire? to maintain contacts with it have characterised 
the Indian trade union movement since its inception. The birth 
of the movement was itself due to some extent to the impact 
of international events and at least in its initial stages it drew 
a lot of inspiration from the British trade union movement. The 
pioneers of the movement like N. M. Joshi and B. P. Wadia were 
ardent admirers of British trade unions and desired to build up 
trade unions in India on the model of those organisations. 
Later there were others who advocated the adoption of a diffe¬ 
rent model, but even that model was foreign in origin and 
inspiration. 

The British trade union movement lias from the beginning 
taken a keen interest in the development of the Indian movement. 
J. C. Wedgewood attended die first session of the A.I.T.U.C. 
in 1920 as a representative of the British Trades Union Congress. 
Later, in 1928, Purcell and Hallsworth were sent as fraternal 
delegates to attend the eighth session of A.I.T.U.C. held at 
Jharia. In 1925 and 1926, two delegations were sent, one by the 
Jute Union of Dundee and the other by the International 
Textile Workers' Federation, to study respectively the conditions 
of jute textile and cotton textile workers. Simultaneously, dele¬ 
gations were also invited from India. Indian workers’ represen¬ 
tatives attended many annual sessions of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

The British Trades Union Congress and some of its affiliated 
unions helped the Indian movement in many other ways. 
During the days of the British rule, the Trades Union Congress 
made many a representation to the Secretary of State .for India 
regarding the grievances of Indian workers and the trade union 
movement and was able to get those grievances redressed on 
some occasions. In his message to the ninedi session of the 
A.I.T.U.C., William Citrine, the then General Secretary of the 
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British Trades Union Congjress, stated: “Scarcely a year has 
passed during the last ten or twelve years without a deputation 
from the British Trades Union Congress attending the India 
Office on some question of Indian Labour affairs”.' This inter¬ 
vention of the British T.U.C. with the British Government which 
took place from time to time was of help to the Indian movement 
in its initial stages. Tlic T.U.C. also arranged for the training 
in Great Britain of some trade union workers. Some financial 
help was also rectrived on the occasions of strikes for 
the relief of strikc'is. It was recenved from the T.U.C. as well 
as from individual unions. 

The International Ft^leration of Trade Unions, the international 
organisation of the trade union movement of Europe and America, 
also took a keen interest in the ris<‘ and development of the' 
Indian movement. As soon as the A.l.T.U.C. was e\stab]ished, 
it was invited to affiliate itself with the I.F.T.U. In 1921, the 
l.F.T.U. took a decision to carry on energetic propaganda work- 
in India for the development of trade unions and to send, if neces¬ 
sary, a delegation. Substantial funds were also collected from 
time to time in supj)ort of some of the* big strike's which took 
place between 1920 and 1930.- 

The I.F.T.U, would have been happy if it could have secured 
the affiliation of the Indian trade union movement. But there was 
always a controversy over th(! issue. Out' section of the move¬ 
ment rc'prescmted by N.M. Joshi and others was always keen 
on th<' affiliation. But the other section consisting of the national¬ 
ists and eommiinists was all along opposed to it. The matter 
was discussed many a time in the meetings of the A.l.T.U.C. but 
no dc'cision was taktm owing to this difference of opinion. The 
nationalists were' opposed to the affiliation as they thought the 
I.F.T.U. did not express itself sufficiently strongly against the 
imperialist policies of European nations. The communists opposed 
it, as according to them, the I.F.T.U. was a reactionar)% imperial¬ 
ist organisation and as they desired affiliation with the communist 
organisation. It was only after the split in the Indian movement 
in 1929 that one part, namely, the National Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion, decided to affiliate itself with the I.F.T.U. Tlic matter, 
however, remained a controversial issue in the movement and, 
when the two parts came together in 1938, it was agreed by both 
that the united A.l.T.U.C. should not affiliate itself either to the 
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I.F.T.U. or the other international organisation sponsored by 
Moscow. The feeling in the Indian movement was strongly 
against the I.F.T.U. The Platform of Unity that was evolved in 
IMl stated in one of its clauses: The Trade Union Congress 
shall not affiliate itself with the I.F.T.U. (Ain.sterdam Inter¬ 
national ) because it supports or connives at the system of colonial 
exploitation.”'*’ 

The Internationjil communist movement took an ecjually keen 
interest in the Indian movement. It was as keen about the 
growth of trade unions in the country as it was keen about the 
development of the (]ommunist Party. Trade unions, it thought, 
would provide the mass basis for the party and would help 
it in developing its revolutionary activity. It welcomed (*very 
strike that took place, as it expressed, it thought, the revoliitionarv 
consciousness of workers and weakene^d to a small or big extent 
the power of British imperialism. It was therefore glad to render 
financial assistance to the strikes as well as to unions and to the 
Communist Party for organising them. 

The first evidence (^f the communist movement s interest in 
the Indian trade union movement is to be found in the message 
that was sent h\ the Red International of I-aboiir Unions in 
October 1921 to the second session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held in Jharia. The message extended an invitation to 
the A.I.T.U.f^ “to join in the new great world movement of 
international solidarity on absolutely equal terms.”’* There is 
cwidcnce that thereafter a Colonial Commission was set up which 
kept an eye? on the developments in the Indian trade union men c- 
ment. In 1922 the Commission, it is reported, sanctioned a grant 
of £ 70,000 for the support of trade union organisations.*''" Emis¬ 
saries were also sent from time to time to give advice and instruc¬ 
tions to communists working in the trade union movement. One 
Charles Ashleigh came as early as September 1922. He was 
deported immediately on reaching India. There followed many 
others ending with Lester Hutchinson who came in 1929. Some of 
them, like Philip Spratt and Benjamin Bradley, took a prominent 
part in establishing unions and in developing their activities. 
Apart from these, some regular delegations also visited the 
country. S. Saklatwala, a member of British Parliament, visited 
India in 1927. A delegation of tliree Russian trade union leaders 
was in the country in 1928. Along with them came Miu*dy Jones 
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of Workers’ Welfare League of India and A. Fenner Brockway of 
the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain. All of them 
were present at the eighth session of the A.I.T.U.C. held in 
Jharia. J. W. Johnston and J. Ryan of the League Against 
Imperialism and the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat attended 
the next session held in Nagpur in 1929.^ These visits helped the 
communist group in the A.I.T.U.C. in consolidating its hold over 
the organisation itnd its affiliated unions and in weakening the 
position of other groups. They helped considerably in securing 
the swing of the Indian movement towards the left and towards 
communist politics. 

The international communist inoxement, however, operated 
mainly through Indian communists. A group of communists deve¬ 
loped in the country around 1924. It later grew as a regular party 
and through that party consistent and vigorous efforts were made 
to keep the Indian movement aligned with international com¬ 
munism and its organisations. The effoit to secure affiliation 
with the Red International of Labour Unions did not succeed. 
But affiliation was secured with the League Against Imperialism 
in 1928 and with the Pan-Pacific Union Secretariat in 1929. The 
A.I.T.U.C. was also persuaded to appoint the Workers' Welfare 
League, a communist organisation, as its agent in Great Britain. 
The communists succeeded in getting these resolutions passed 
because of the support that they received from the nationalist 
group. The latter was guided in taking those decisions by its 
anti-imperialist sentiments, but it failed to notice hou' it was 
unwittingly playing into the hands of the communists. The com¬ 
munists, on the other hand, were acting according to a plan and 
according to the instructions that they received from their head¬ 
quarters in Moscow. The fifth Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national had given them the following specific instruction: 
"Indian Communist Party must bring the trade union movement 
under its influence. It must reorganise it on a class basis and 
purge it of all alien elements.’’^ TTiey followed the instruction 
to its letter and the result was the split in the movement in 1929. 

The Indian trade union movement, though weak and young, 
developed from the very beginning a strong international out¬ 
look. It was anxious to establish contacts with trade union orga¬ 
nisations in other countries and to learn from their experiences. 
If there had been only one organisation of the international trade 
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union movement, it would have immediately aiBliated itself with 
it. It sent its delegates to several coutries to attend trade union 
conferences and congres.ses. Thw were present on many occasions 
as fraternal delegates in the congresses of the British Trades 
Union Congress. Some of them attended the conferences of the 
I.F.T.U. and the Trade Internationals. In 1927, a delegation 
consisting of D.R. Thengadi and S.V. Ghate attended the Pacific 
Trade Union Conference held in Canton in China.* These visits 
enabled the leaders of the Indian movement to establish contacts 
and to learn about the trade union movement of other countries. 
Indian unions were not also backward in making their humble 
contributions to die struggles of workers in other lands. The most 
notable amongst them is the contribution made on the occasion 
of the general strike in Great Britain in 1926. 

India and Indian workers have been associated with the 
International Labour Organisation since its inception. N. M. 
Joshi participated in the conference in Washington which 
founded the Organisation. Since thrai an Indian workers’ dele¬ 
gation has attended each conference of I.L.O. Participation in 
those conferences enabled leaders of the Indian movement to 
establish relations of friendly cooperation with the trade union 
organisations of many countries. It broadened their horizon and 
gave them opportunities to play a role on a world scale. Indian 
participation was largely responsible for attracting the attention 
of the I.L.O. to the problems of industrially backward countries 
of Asia and Africa. It helped the I.L.O. in outgrowing its 
European and North American limitations and in developing a 
universal outlook. The I.L.O. on its part has been of immense 
help to Indian workers. Many of die labour laws of the country 
owe their enactment to the Conventions and Recommendations of 
the I.L.O. The glare of worldwide publicity that was thrown 
on the miserable conditions of Indian workers through discussions 
which took place in each conference of the I.L.O. was responsible 
to some extent for the improvements that were effected from time 
to time by the Government and employers. During the last forty 
years radical changes have taken place in the conditions and 
status of Indian workers. The I.L.O. can legitimately claim a 
certain measiue of credit for the change. 

During the period 1929 to 1988 participation in LL.O. 
conferences was a matter of controversv between die two sections 
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of the movement. One section was keen on participation while 
the other section opposed it on the ground that the I.L.O. was 
only a creature of Anglo-French imperialism. Later, Soviet 
Russia joined the I.L.O. and the vociferous protagonists of that 
idea had to beat a hasty retreat and withdraw their opposition. 
When the two wings reunited in 1938, it was decided that the 
question of participation should be decided each year. However, 
since then there has been no opposition, and a workers’ delegation 
has, as a matter of rule, attended every conference of the f.L.O. 
On many occasions there was a keen competition amongst all 
sections for inclusion in the delegation. 

Out of the contacts that were made during the conferences 
of the I.L.O.. arose the idea of organising an Asiatic Labour 
Congress. Delegates from Asian c;ountries found that problems 
of Asian workers were rc*ceiving ver\^ little attention in I.L.O. 
conferences. They therefore conceived the idea of a special Asian 
Conference for discussing problems of Asian workers. Delegates 
from India took the lead in making the suggestion and requesting 
the I.L.O. to organise the conference. N.M. Joshi mooted the 
idea for the first time in 1925. He was ably supported by the 
Japanese workers* delegate, Bunji Suzuki. The idea was broached 
again in 1928. On tliat oc*casion. D. Chainan Lall, the Indian 
Workers’ Delegate, and Yunekoho, the Japanese.* Workers* Dele¬ 
gate prepared a joint memorandum emphasising the need of such 
a conference and calling upon Indian and Japanese workers to 
take steps to organist^ it. The memorandum was approved by 
the A.I.T.U.C. in its ninth session. In 1930, S.C. Joshi reiterated 
the proposal in the I.L.O. In the end, in 1931, R.R. Bakhle 
succeeded in persuading the I.L.O. to accept the proposal of 
holding an advisory conference of Asian countries. The Govern¬ 
ments of Asian countries were not, however, enthusiastic about 
the idea. So, it remained in the pigeonholes and then the second 
world war intervened. It was only in 1947, sixteen years later, 
that the idea could take a concrete form. The first Asian Regional 
Preparatory Conferences was held in New Delhi in October- 
November 1.947. Subsequently the Conference held its periodical 
.sessions in other countries of Asia. 

The non-official efforts to hold an Asiatic Labour Congress 
succeeded earlier. But the success was of a less permanent 
character, The A.I.T.U.C., which had once accepted the idea, 
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rqected it after it passed under communist domination. But the 
other section, represented then by the Indian Federation of 
Trade Unions, adheired to it. In 1932, it endorsed the proposal of 
the Japanese Trade Union C'onj^ress to hold the Congress witli or 
without the sponsorship of the I.L.O. Workers’ delegates from 
Asian countries were meeting each other on the occasion of the 
conferences of the I.L.O. and holding talks about the holding ol 
the Congress. In the end, the Asiatic Labour Congress met in its 
first session in Colombo on May 10, 1934 at the invitation of the 
All-Ceylonese Trade Union Congress. Three countries were 
represented at the session, India, Japan and Ceylon. The second 
session of the Congress was held in Tokyo in xMay 1937. The 
Japanese trade union leader, Bunji Suzuki, presided over the 
session. Only two countries were represented at the session. 
India and Japan. A resolution was passed at the session request¬ 
ing the I.L.O. to hold a tripartite Asiatic conference. The third 
session was to be held in India in 1936. But by that time the 
two wings of the Indian movement had merged and there was 
no enthusiasm anywhere about the Congress. Then the second 
world war broke out and the Asiatic* Labour Congress was 
quietly forgotten by all.** 

In recent years the c*ornmunist rulers of China have shown 
great interest in developing an Asian and, if possible, an Afro- 
Asian organisation of trade unions. In November 1949, a trade 
union conference of Asian and Australian countries was held in 
Peking. The conference set up a permanent liaison bureau on 
which representation was granted to the Indian movement. It 
is not known, however, if the Indian communi.sts took advantage 
of the opportunity. In 1955, the All-China Federaticm of Labour 
tried to organise an Asian-African trade union conference. The 
attempt did not succeed as it was opposed by some of the non¬ 
communist Indian trade union leaders who were present on the 
occasion. They characterised it as a manoeuvre to rope in the 
trade union movements of Asian and African countries into the 
communist fold.*** I.ater, however, the New China News 
Agency announced the setting up of a Sponsoring Committee for 
organising an Asian-African trade union conference. No autho¬ 
ritative inlFormation is available about the activities of the Spon¬ 
soring Committee. But a number of meetings and conferences 
were held since then in Peking and other places and it is likely 
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that behind-the-scene efforts are in progress for establishing 
the organisation. 

The war provided an acid test of the international outlook of the 
trade union movement in many countries. Where the national 
interests and the interests of the anti-Fascist war coincided there 
was no question of a test. That happened in countries like 
England, France, Belgium, Holland and Norway. In the Soviet 
Union, where trade unions have no independent existence and 
liave to act according to the dictates of (he State or the Communist 
Party, they had to denounce the war and oppose it during the 
period of the Hitler-Stalin Pact and then switch on to a different 
line when Hitler launched his attack against Russia. The real test 
came to the trade union mo>'ement in a country like India. The 
anti-imperialist sentiment and the resentment against the oppres¬ 
sive British regime were pushing the movement in one direction, 
whereas the duty towards the international movement was beck¬ 
oning it in a different direction. There was one fairly large section 
in the Indian movement which refused to be swept off its feet by 
the nationalist sentiment and accepted the obligation to work for 
the defeat of Fascism. It had to break away from the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and form a new organisation called the 
Indian Federation of Labour in order to be free to help the war 
efforts. The other section, dominated as it was by nationalists and 
communists adopted an equivocal attitude towards the war and 
vacilated from time to time between a neutral and a hostile atti¬ 
tude. The communists later changed their position and became 
ardent supporters of war efforts when Hitler attacked Russia. 
But that happened not because they regained their international 
outlook but because, as communists, it was obligatory upon them 
to do whatever would be helpful to Soviet Russia. 

The war brought together the working class of the countries 
which had joined the anti-Fascist alliance. Out of that joint 
work for the defeat of the common enemy arose the desire to 
build up a new united international organisation of the working 
class. The conference for founding the organisation was to be 
held in London in June 1944. Both the Indian Federation ol 
Labour as well as the All India Trade Union Congress were 
invited to the conference. The conference which could not be 
held then was held a year later and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was formed. Both the central organisations of the 
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Indian movement were affiliated to it. Later, when the W.F.T.U, 
became for all practical purposes a communist organisation and 
free and democratic trade unions of many countries of the world 
left it, the Indian Federation of Labour followed them while 
the communist A.LT.U.C. remained behind. The A.I.T.U.C. has 
maintained its affiliation with the W.F.T.U. Its delegates attend 
the conferences of the W.F.T.U. and its various agencies. Its 
General Secretary, S. A. Dange, is one of its Vice-Presidents. The 
W.F.T.U. renders substantial monetary and other help to the 
A.I.T.U.C. and its unions. Its help is also available to them for 
conducting their publications, for their organisational, educa¬ 
tional and welfare activities and for the strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions that they organise from time to time. 

The other two organisations, namely, the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (the Indian Fede¬ 
ration of I^abour merged in the Hind Mazdoor Sabha when it was 
formed in 1948) arc founder-members of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions which was formed in 1949 
as the international organisation of free and democratic trade 
\inions. Both organisations take an active part in the work of 
the Confederation. A representative of the I.N.T.U.C. is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Confederation and a 
representative of the H.M.S. is a substitute member. The Con¬ 
federation has established a separate office for the Asian region. 
It is located in New Delhi and is in charge of G. Mapara, the 
Asian Regional Secretary. Mapara was earlier connected with 
the I.N.T.U.C. The Asian Regional Office holds regular Asian 
Conferences. It also publishes a bulletin and some other lite¬ 
rature. The Confederation has established the Asian Trade 
Union College in Calcutta. V. S. Mathur, who was at one time 
the Secretary of the Indian Federation of Labour, is the Director 
of Education in Asia and is as such in charge of the activities of 
the College. The I.N.T.U.C. as well as the H.M.S. take advantage 
of the College by sending their young cadres for training. 

The International Trade Secretariats have also taken a 
keen interest in the development of Indian trade unions, more 
particularly of unions in their respective trades and industries. 
The International Transport Workers' Federation established con¬ 
nections with unions in the transport industry a long time back. 
Railway unions have from time to time received support and 
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guidance from die I.T.F. Recently dock workers’ unions have also 
established contacts with die organisation. In 1953-54, it took a 
prcnninent part in bringing together seamen’s unions in order to 
develop a united national seamen’s union. Other International 
Trade Secretariats who from time to time took interest in the 
Indian movement are the International Textile Workers’ Fede¬ 
ration and the international organisations of miners, postal work¬ 
ers and plantation and oil workm. The Internationa] of planta¬ 
tion workers has established a special office for Asia and is in 
recent years taking an active part in organising and consolidating 
unions of plantation workers. Representatives of some of these 
Internationals visited India and those visits stimulated the acti¬ 
vities of many unions. 

Since the end of the world war in 1945 and the attainment of 
Independence in 1947, the international contacts of Indian trade 
unions have expanded enormously. Trade union delegations 
from many countries came to India and in return similar delega¬ 
tions from India visited many countries. For some years crowds 
of Indian trade unionists were invited each year by Soviet Russia 
and communist China to visit their countries on the occasion of 
the May Day or the respective anniversaries of their revolutions. 
AftCT a time, the Government of India had to intervene and put 
a limit on the number of delegates going out to those countries. 
In the beginning, the I.N.T.U.C. was not willing to send its dele¬ 
gations to communist countries. Later, it changed its policy and 
the I.N.T.U.C. delegations now go from time to time to Russia, 
China and other communist countries. K. P. Tripathi, the then 
General Secretary, explained in his report to the Nagpur session 
of the I.N.T.U.C. the policy that was proposed to be followed. 
It was a policy, he said, of co-existence. In pursuance of that 
policy, a delegation of the I.N.T.U.C. visited China for the first 
time in 1953. Commenting on the result of the visit he wrote: 
"The experience gained by the five-man Delegation which visited 
China testifies to the great fund of goodwill generated in trade 
union field which will, we have no doubt, promote understanding 
between peoples of the two countries, expand the peace area of 
Pandit Nehru’s policy and advance the philosophy of co-existence 
in practice”.^^ This policy and the preadiing and ej^laining of 
the labour policy of Mahatma Gandhi appear to characterise the 
work of I.N.T.U.C. delegations in all international conferences. 
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The A.I.T.U.C. accepted the invitations with joy and endiusi- 
asm. Russia and China were, as communist dictatorships, holy 
lands in die eyes of that organisation and it seized with avidity 
each opportunity to send its representatives to those countries. 
The attitude of the U.T.U.C. has not been far different. The 
H.M.S. favoured the acceptance of invitations but reserved to 
itself the right of accepting or rejecting the invitation in a parti¬ 
cular year. Thus, in 1958, it refused to send a delegation to 
Soviet Russia as a protest against the suppression of the Hunga¬ 
rian revolution.* Moreover, it took particular care to see that its 
delegates behaved with dignity when th^ visited Russia or 
China and that on return they £d not become blind prc^agand- 
ists of the communist regimes. In return, delegations from 
Russia and China paid visits to India. They attended as fraternal 
delegates some of the annual conferences of the I.N.T.U.C., the 

H. M.S. and the A.I.T.U.C. 

Indian trade unionists visited many odier countries of Europe 
and America. I.L.O. conferences and meetings of its Industrial 
Committees provided opportunities to many to visit those count¬ 
ries and to establish relations with their trade union organi¬ 
sations. Similar opportunities were provided by the I.C.F.T.U. 
and the W.F.T.U. conferences and die conferences of Trade 
Secretariats. Visits of a number of trade unionists to thdr 
country were arranged by the United States Government in 
order to study the working of their trade unions. There were 
many other programmes of a similar nature arranged by other 
Governments and international organisations. The Government 
of India also sent some trade union delegations. All in all, 
trade unionists had many opportunities in the recent past to go 
abroad and develop international contacts. None of die central 
trade union organisation has, however, yet been able to develop 
an international department in their organisations. The 

I. N.T.U.C. and the A.I.T.U.C. have been able to keep up some 
continuity in their delegations to international conferences. 
Adventitious circumstances enabled them to send the same per¬ 
son or persons from year to year to attend impwtant international 


* Similarly, in 1959, it refused to send a ddegation to China as a 
protest against the invasion of Tibet and the brutal suppression of die 
people’s revolt. 
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conferences. Denied that advantage, the H.M.S. delegation has 
varied from year to year and on some occasions it could not send 
any delegation at all. 

The I.C.F.T.U. has taken active interest in the development 
of the Indian movement since its formation. On a couple of 
occasions it sent delegations of senior trade unionists from a 
number of countries to visit India and to discuss with Indian 
trade unionists the problems of their movement. The last dele¬ 
gation to pay such a visit was in 1958.* It was headed by 
Oldenbrock, the General Secretary of the organisation. The main 
problem that attracted its attention was the desirability of secur¬ 
ing unity or joint working between its two Indian afiBliates, the 
I.N.T.U.C. and the H.M.S. The delegation met the leaders of the 
two organisations, but the effort did not succeed. In the same 
year a delegation of West German Federation of Labour (DGB) 
visited India. It toured the country and established contacts 
with the I.N.T.U.C. and the H.M.S. and some of their State 
organisations. Equally important was the visit in 1956 of Walter 
Reuther, the President of the United Automobile Workers of 
America. He visited India on the invitation of the I.N.T.U.C. 
but he met leaders of both organisations and both gave him an 
enthusiastic reception. His visit went a long way in bringing 
nearer to each other the American and the Indian trade union 
movements. There were visits by many other trade unionists of 
note and they helped in forging new ties of friendship and solida¬ 
rity. Tlie visit of Aneiirin Bevan which took place in February 
1953 may be noted as one important visit. Delegations and officers 
of the W.F.T.U. also visited the country from time to time. 

The Indian movement was never isolationist in outlook. It 
can be easily seen from the resolutions and statements adopted 
by all sections of the movement from the earliest time that 
democratic and anti-imperialist activities all the world over 
always attracted its attention and evoked its support and 
sympathy. Sometimes it was even accused of being more 
interested in the struggles of the peoples of other lands than in 
the day-to-day struggles of Indian workers. It was only its 
financial wealmess and the restrictions imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment in pre-Independence days that prevented it from playing 

• Another delegation visited the country in October 1900, 
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a bigger role in the international movement. After Independence 
the restrictions disappeared to some extent and the financial 
weakness ceased to be as big an impediment as it used to 
be. There is now a sizeable number of unions which can finance 
the foreign visits of their representatives. More and more Indian 
trade unionists are now attending international conferences and 
playing an important role in their discussions. An exchange of 
ideas and experiences is taking place on a larger scale and that is 
bound to be of benefit to the Indian as well as the international 
movement. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

Forty years have elapsed since the movement began in the 
country as a protest against low wages, rise in prices and petty 
oppressions and malpractices of supervisory oflSccrs. The protest 
was in most cases mild, sometimes even inaudible, and was 
more in the form of an appeal or prayer for justice than a demand 
for rights. The workers had, however, learnt to come together, 
to organise themselves into stable organisations and give expres¬ 
sion to their discontent and resentment. The lesson that was 
learnt was never forgotten and out of that small beginning in 
1918 has now flowered a big and impressive movement with a 
distinct and proud place of its own in the life of the nation. The 
movement had many ups and downs, some periods of growth and 
some of defeat and disaster; but on the whole it was a march for¬ 
ward towards stability, towards strength and towards effective¬ 
ness. The story of that march has been told in a curspry fashion 
in the preceding pages. The stage has now been reached where 
the story must be closed and that can be done best by drawing 
attention to some of the problems yet to be tackled and by 
sketching the prospects that lie ahead. 

Some of the problems have been with the movement since its 
inception. The toughest and the most insoluble amongst them 
is the problem of slow growth of industries. Unless industries 
expand and prosper, no trade union can secure gains for its 
members and without securing gains for members, unions cannot 
develop and grow strong. In the beginning the Government, 
foreign as it was then, was hostile to the growth of industries. In 
the course of the first world war, the Government’s policy under¬ 
went a change; some encouragement was given to indigenous 
industries, but then they came across the problem of static, if 
not contracting, markets. The growth of industries was held 
up by the inability of the country to absorb the goods that were 
produced owing to the growing poverty of the people. There 
were no doubt some periods of boom during which unions were 
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able to get some concessions and on their basis build up their 
strength. But such periods did not recur too often. It was 
hoped that, with planned development that was imdertaken since 
Independence, there would be a continuous and steady growtli 
of industries. The hope has not been fulfilled so far, but things 
are likely to improve in the course of the next few years. 

While industries did not develop steadily and rapidly, popula¬ 
tion grew at a rapid rate. At the beginning of the century, the 
population of India was 23,54,78,813. At the last census in 1951 
it increased to 35,68,79,394^. It is growing since then at the rate 
of over 1.25 per cent per year resulting in the net increase in 
labour force of 2 million per year. This big increase in the 
population has brought into existence a vast mass of surplus 
labour which is pressing heavily on the labour market. With the 
increase in the population and the breakdown of the village eco¬ 
nomy, there is from year to year a steady increase in the surplus 
labour that flows into the cities. In 1881, the pcrcenta^ of 
persons living in cities was 9.3. By 1951 it had risen to 17.3^. 
Jobs have increased but not in proportion to the increase in the 
number of employment seekers. This steadily growing army of 
the unemployed has created an extremely difScult problem for 
Indian trade unions. They cannot bargain effectively with 
employers, for employers can usually throw out old workers and 
recruit new workers. They are always available at the gate 
anxious to get a job at any wage. Things have, of course, changed 
a little during the last few years as a result of some laws and 
the awakened public conscience. But essentially the position 
continues to be the same. In Western countries trade unions 
could grow strong because th^e was a perennial shortage of 
man power. In India, except in the initial period and during 
periods of war or epidemics, the supply of labour has always far 
exceeded the demand. This has been one of the major causes of 
die weakness of the Indian movement. 

Industries developed in the country in a few centres far 
away from the original places of residence of wmrkers. Workers 
had to leave their village homes and go to far off cities in seardi 
of employment. In the cities they were in an alien and hostile 
atmosphere. They had no capacity to stand on their own legs 
and to act as individuals; they could function only as groups, small 
or big, formed on the basis of caste, clan, region, language or 
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religion. On occasions they were able to engage in collective 
action, but it was more an elemental herd action rather than the 
conscious and purposeful action of a trade union. It took a long 
time for these workers to settle down and establish a sort of per¬ 
manent relationship with the industry or the concern. It was 
only thereafter that some trade union consciousness developed 
and trade unions bc^gan to grow. Tliis explains why there was 
such a long time-lag between the establishment of industries and 
the growth of iinions. 

Many have commented on the difficulties faced by workers 
when they came to cities to work in industi-ies. In a study of 
the social effects of urbanisation on industrial workers it is stated: 
“The industrial worker comes from a close, familiar, well-knit 
environment of a village. Born and bred amidst the affections 
of his parents, brothers and sisters and in fact the whole village, 
the industrial worker coming to the city for the first time suddenly 
gets lost in the tempo of the city life with its accompanying 
traits of individualism, materialism, indirect contacts and im¬ 
personal ways and indifferences. He feels cut off for the greater 
part of his existence from the family, which to him was affec¬ 
tionate and protective.”® It takes him a long time to get accli¬ 
matised to the new environment and to develop a sort of commit¬ 
ment to industrial life. Commitment is defined by Charles Myers 
as follows: “We can say that a committed industrial force has 
developed when workers no longer look upon their industrial 
employment as temporar)% when they understand and accept 
the requirement of working as a part of a group in a factory or 
other industrial enterprise, and when they find in the industrial 
environment a more satisfactory fulfilment of personal satisfac¬ 
tions than they enjoyed in the village or rural society.”^ Such 
a committed working class developed only after a long time. 

Helpless, backward and ignorant as they were, workers were 
not in a position to build up by themselves any organisation. 
The helplessness was increased by the fact that the Iwguage of 
their employers and the supervisory officers was not in many cases 
the same as the language of the workers. Moreover, all official 
business was carried on through a foreign language, English 
which hardly any worker was able to understand. Inevitably, 
workers had to rely on outside help, outside help to show them 
how to organise as well as how to carry on the work of the 
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organisation and negotiate with employers. Thus arose in the 
movement the phenomenon of “outsiders.” “Outsiders” have 
played a part in the initial stage of the trade union movt;ment in 
many countries. In those countries workers were able to dis¬ 
pense with the help of “outsiders” very soon. In India the move¬ 
ment has not been able to dispense with that help even after 
forty years. “Outsiders” still continue to play an important 
part in tlie activities of Indian trade unions. The leadership of 
most unions and of all central trade union organisations is still 
predominently in the hands of “outsiders”. As things stand at 
present, it appears, it will be a long time before workers will be 
able to do without “outsiders.” 

Most of the “outsiders” belonged to political parties and they 
came to trade unions more as political workers than as trade 
union workers. Political parties alone were able to provide the 
enthusiastic and selfless workers who were then needed to do 
the initial work of creating consciousness and building up organi¬ 
sations. Tlie work that they did was of great value and, without 
that work, the movement would not have been able to grow and 
take shape. But the political workers brouglit along with them 
the politics of their parlies and that led to the division of unions 
on political lines. Each political party was anxious to have 
its own trade unions and its own central trade union organisation. 
As a result, there were Congress unions and P.S.P. unions and 
Communist unions in each trade and industry and sometimes 
even in individual plants. Employers took advantage of this 
division in the ranks of workers and sometimes played one union 
against the other. Apart from this, unions were subjected to the 
political domination of parties. Sometimes, more particularly 
in the case of communists, they became mere party organisations. 
The unions were not able to develop as independent organisations. 

It is often stated that Indian unions act more as political than 
as trade union organisations. There is some truth in the charge. 
But in fairness it must be stated that this is not a new develop¬ 
ment. From the very beginning there was a political slant in 
the unions. The first union in the countiy, the Madras Labour 
Union, had as much a political as an economic objective. The 
movement as a whole also developed more or less in association 
with the national movement for independence. Sometimes, the 
association was very close, at others a little distant. But there 
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was never a complete break between the two. Many a time, the 
leaders of the political movement were also die leaders of die 
trade union movement. That was of help to the latter more 
particularly in its initial stage. In recent years, the position has 
changed materially and many unions and the central organisa¬ 
tions have developed their own leadership. The leadership, 
however, continues to have d[(»e ties with the political organi¬ 
sations in the country. A certain amount of division of functions 
is taking place, but a complete divorce between the two move¬ 
ments is unlikely and may not be also desirable. 

Most unions still continue to be weak and unstable. The 
membership fee is low and even that low fee is not collected 
regularly from month to month. A large number of members 
usually remain in arrears for long periods and pay up only when 
a struggle is impending or any such emergency develops or whmi 
there is an individual grievance to be redressed. The member¬ 
ship roll usually represents not an actual, active, dues-paying 
membership but die sphere of influence of the union. The 
financial position is usually precarious and as a result of lack 
of finance unions find it difficult to have regular day to day 
activities. They spring into action when a claim for wages, 
allowances or bonus is to be advanced or when an attack is to 
be repulsed; but at other times many of them lie in a state of 
suspended animation. The habit of paying their dues regularly 
and of keeping their unions alert and prepared is yet to grow 
amongst the large majority of workers. The union is still 
regarded as an agency to which they would turn in case of diffi¬ 
culty or in an emergency. It is not yet fully accepted that a 
union is like a police force or an army unit which must be main¬ 
tained in a permanent state of preparedness. The weak financial 
condition of unions restricts severely the scope of th^ activi¬ 
ties. Very few of them are in a position to undertake educa¬ 
tional, walfare or social activities. According to the information 
supplied to the Registrars (rf Trade Unions, only 6.2 per cent 
of their income was spent by unions on educational and wdfare 
activities.^’ This is the average of all unions put together but a 
good number of them did not incur any expenditure on those 
heads. It is this lack of cultiural, educational, wdfare 
and social activities which is responsible for the comparativdly 
little contact tiiat exists between workers and their unions. How 
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to widen and enliven that contact is one of the main problems 
befcnre the movement. 

A large majority of unions are still plant unions or unions of 
various individual industrial concerns. There is a tendency in 
recent years towards a fall in the average membership of unions. 
The following table will illustrate the tendency: 


Year 

Average Membership 

1947-48 

1,026 

1948 - 49 

1,061 

1949 - 50 

949 

1950-51 

877 

1951-52 

781 

1952-53 

772 

1953 - 54 

641 

1954 - 55 

612 

1955 - 56 

568 

1956 - 57 

540 

1957-58 

547« 


The evil effects of that tendency are counteracted to some extent 
by the formation of industrial and regional federations. In a 
few cases there was an attempt to form national unions. It is 
problematical if in a vast country like India it will be possible 
to build up a good number of national unions. A federation may 
be a more convenient form for securing the coordination of action 
that is desired. There is also a move in some places for securing 
an amalgamation of unions working in the same trade or industry 
in a particular area. The most notable amongst such moves 
is tbe effort of the Transport and Dock Workers’ Union of Bombay 
to bring together into one organisation all unions operating on the 
waterfront. It is yet too early to judge the success of the effort. 

Many unions are still in the habit of revolving around 
personalities. A strong personality dominates the union. He 
determines all its policies and actions. The union becomes known 
as his union. Workers look up to him to solve all their difficulties 
and to secure for them all their demands. They rely upcm him 
as their defender and champion and are prepared to follow him 
wherever he may lead them. Th^e is a large element of hero 
worship in this attitude. There is a good number of such heroes 
in the movement. They are of help in getting for workers some 
of dieir demands, but not of much help in developing self-reliant 
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democratic organisations. The latter will not grow unless workers 
learn to stand on their own legs and not pathetically rely on 
eminent personalities to solve for them all their problems. 

By far and large, the movement was not affected by the virus 
of comini inalism. Efforts were made on some isolated occasions 
to establish unions on communal and religious lines. They did 
not succeed, for which a certain amount of credit must be given 
to the Government, for they refused to recognise unions formed 
on a communal basis. Workers of all castes, communities and 
religions have as a general rule worked together in non-coinmunal 
unions. Caste, communal or religious differences did not affect 
any of the sti*uggles that they had to wage against their employ¬ 
ers. Membership is open to all and there is no discrimination on 
any occasion between members on grounds of caste, community, 
religion or sex. In this respect trade unions have set a model 
which others could copy with advantage. It can be said, how¬ 
ever, that unions could have been stronger and more effective 
if the society had not been divided into watertight compartments 
biised on the accident of birth in particular castes, communities 
and religions. There was no cohesion in the society and natu¬ 
rally it had its effect on tlie trade union movement. 

The biggest difficulty in the way of the growth of trade unions 
was the hostility and opposition of employers. In the early days, 
the opposition took many vile forms. Tliere were assaults on work¬ 
ers, there was victimisation, there was blacklisting, there was 
spying, ihero \vas victimisation and there were also attempts 
at bribery and intimidation. Most employers had seventeenth 
and eighteenth century ideas about their relationship with their 
employees. The attempt to form a union was regarded as an 
act of treachery, disloyalty and ingratitude. They could not think 
of granting recognition to unions or of allowing workers reason¬ 
able facilities for making representations. Outside trade union 
workers became the special targets of their anger and resentment. 
To them, they were all communists and syndicalists who should 
have been locked up in prison cells. In course of time, the 
attitude underwent a slow change and employers came to realise 
that they had to tolerate the unions. The attempt continued, 
however, to keep them at an arm s lengh, as something that was 
evil and undesirable. If forced to recognise a union, would 
try to make the recognition as meaningless as possible. This 
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attitude of employers had its counterpart in the attitude of many 
unions. Many of them regarded employers as a class which was 
to be exterminated and which understood no other language 
except that of force and intimidation. Tliere were, of course, 
some honourable exceptions to this general rule in both camps, 
but they were few and far between. It was in late ’thirties that 
the attitude underwent a material change and both employers 
as well as trade unions began to realise the necessity of co¬ 
operating with each other. The exigencies of the war which 
broke out in 1939 made the cooperation all the more important 
and essential. By this time, the Government had also developed 
a new attitude towards trade unions. The recognition that they 
received from the Government compelled employers to abandon 
their hostile attitude and to develop friendly relations. Since 
then there is every year a gradual change for the better. 

It is not possible, however, to say that the problem has been 
solved. Trade unions have yet to secure the elementary right 
of recognition. It is not yet available to them as a matter of 
course. They do not also enjoy the right of collective bargain¬ 
ing. Laws like the Bombay Industrial Relations Act have 
imposed a certain type of mutual consultation and negotiation 
but that has not satisfied either workers or employers. It is too 
formal and too technical and has all along to depend on the 
intervention of government oflBcers. A satisfactory procedure 
has not been devised for determining the claim to recognition of 
rival unions. In some cases employers refuse to recognise any 
union on the ground of multiplicity of unions; in other cases 
they recognise all existing unions thereby reducing recognition 
to a mere formality. The attitude has no doubt changed, but 
there are still some employers who consider it legitimate to 
attempt to starve workers into submission. There are still some 
employers who resort to victimisation and otht?r unfair labour 
practices. There are still some employers who would try to play 
one union against another and thus deprive workers of their duos. 
It is too early to say, therefore, that the opposition of employers 
has disappeared altogether and that a genuine and representa¬ 
tive union can be sure of a fair deal. 

The other impediment was the attitude of the Government. 
In earlier years, workers' attempts to hold meetings or organise 
demonstrations or conduct strikes were viewed with grave dis- 
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favour. They were regarded as problems of law and order and 
the police solved them many a time by just prohibiting meetings 
and demonstrations under various regulations. Trade union 
workers were regarded as political suspects and tbeir movements 
were watched. They v/ere arrested and imprisoned on many 
occasions and many a time they were even subjected to physical 
maltreatment. On the occasion of strikes, the whole paraphemelia 
of the police department used to be mobilised into action in 
order to keep peace and protect life and property. The net 
result of the action used to be active help to employers to defeat 
the strike. It will be incorrect to say that there was no sympathy 
in government quarters for workers’ demands and grievances. 
There are instances, even in early years, when government cheers 
intervened, vised their official influence and secured for workers 
some of their demands. The objection was to the formation 
of unions and organisation of strikes and other activities. Those 
were considered to be unnecessary and undesirable. Later, direct 
hostility was dropped and its place was taken by the policy of 
holding the ring. Let employers and employees fight out their 
battles, the Government will keep out, will not side with either 
party, but will insist on the preservation of peace and will take 
action against anybody that commits breach of peace. The policy 
was obviously loaded in favour of employers. With hunger and 
misery dogging their footsteps and with thousands of un¬ 
employed workers waiting to rush in to take their jobs, workers 
on strike could never fight against employers on equal terms. 
Even then there were many a bitt^ and long-dravm strikes. 
Th^ compelled the Government to revise their policy. The new 
policy was intervention in labour disputes to avoid strikes and 
to seciure their early settlement. With that object in view the 
Trade Disputes Act was passed in 1929. But the machinery pro¬ 
vided by tihe Act was not put to much use. After the formation of 
Congress Ministries, the Government went a step further and 
adopted a more helpful attitude. By this time a number of 
labour laws had been passed. They secured various reliefs to 
workers. But on the fundamental issue of recognition of trade 
unions there was no relief and unions had to cany on, as before, 
their fight fmr recognition. 

The practice of referring industrial disputes to adjudication 
developed during the war years and has continued since then. 
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It is problexnatical if die system helped the growth of unions. 
In the beginning, it strengdiened the movement as it secured 
many demands for workers and made it worth their while to 
establish and develop unions. At the same time, negotiations 
and collective bargaining with employers were discouraged. That 
derived unions their main work. It stimulated the tendency 
towards seeking relief through courts and adjudicators. Unions 
became more or less lawyers* ofSces and both workers as well as 
emplt^ers began to rely mcve upon external than internal settle¬ 
ment of disputes. This has naturally affected the growth and 
influence of trade unions. The system of compulsory arbitration 
was first accepted as an emergency measure during the period of 
the war. In the beginning, it was violently opposed by some on 
the ground that it negatived the workers’ right to strike. The 
opposition has now: died away, and some of those who opposed the 
system in the beginning are now demanding that adjudication 
should be available to workers in all disputes and should not be 
made dependent on a rrference by the Government. V. V. Giri, 
the then Labour Minister of the Government of India, made a 
vigorous attempt scnne years back to abolish the system of courts 
and adjudicators. The attempt had to be given up, more parti¬ 
cularly, because of the opposition of trade unions. Trade unions 
have now become habituated to courts and adjudicators. They 
regard them as a useful method for securing without much 
hazard some satisfaction of workers’ demands. It is forgotten, 
however, that collective bargaining and internal settlement of 
disputes cannot go hand in hand with the system of courts and 
adjudicators, llie system is an repression of the paternalistic 
attitude of the State and that attitude is of no help to the growdi 
of independent and democratic trade unions. 

These are some of die many problems that the movement had 
to face and has still to face. It developed in the country in 
spite of the numerous difficulties posed by those problems. Many 
a time they appeared to be insuperable, but workers and their 
leaders persevered and in the end they succeeded in overcoming 
them. A tribute must be paid here to the courage and bravery of 
the working class and to the zeal and devotion of trade union 
workers. It is their sufferings and sacrifices which laid the 
foundation for the growth of the movement. Some of thmn had 
to pay the hipest praialty of life^ many of them had to spend 
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short and long terms in prisons and most of them had to choose 
a life of diflSculties and privations. The movement owes to them 
a det^p debt of gratitude for their selfless services. 

The period when trade unions had to fight for their very 
existence is now coming to an end. In the country as a whole, 
they have now acquired an assured place; the Government and 
the employers have realised tliat trade unions have come to stay. 
There may be still some out of the way places where the know¬ 
ledge may not have spread, but they are not likely to remain in 
ignorance too long. Tlie Constitution and the laws of the 
land have guaranteed to workers the right to organise and larger 
and larger number of workers are taking advantage of that 
right and forming themselves into unions. The number of unions 
is increasing and organisation is spreading to groups and classes 
of workers who had not so far joined the movement. There is 
still, however, a large mass of unorganised workers and the first 
task before the movement will be to bring them within its fold. 

Unions will have to improve quantitatively as well as quali¬ 
tatively, quantitatively in the sense of an increase in the number 
of regular dues-paying members, and qualitatively in the sense 
of the quality of service that they render to their members. 
Some improvement in both directions has already taken place. 
The unions of the ’fifties are not the same as the unions of the 
’twenties and the ’thirties when many of them were no better 
than just strike committees. Many unions have developed during 
the last twenty years as stable organisations with a regular office 
and at least a skeleton of a wholetime or part-time staff. Tlie 
system of c^ourts and adjudicators that developed in the ’forties 
compelled unions to study the conditions of the industry, to 
collect information about the movement of prices and wages 
and to apply their minds to various industrial issues diat cropped 
up from time to time. In response to the need, some unions 
developed their own cadres of full-time officers. Members of 
managing committees of unions who came mostly from the 
ranks had also to be more vigilant and keep themselves better 
informed of what was happening in the industry or the plant. 
The improvement has continued since then and the practice is 
growing of each union having its small or big staff of paid full¬ 
time workers. Naturally the quality of service has also improved. 
It is true that this cannot be said yet of all or even a large 
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majarity of unions, but tbe number of unions whidi can be 
placed in that category is increasing from year to year. 

The dependence of unions on political parties for workers 
and for advice and guidance will progressively disappear as they 
develop their own cadres of paid full-time officers. Some of 
them may still belong, as individuals, to political parties but their 
first loyalty will be to the union and not to the political party. 
As salaried servants of the uni<m, they will have to devote all 
their time and energy to the work of their union and not to the 
work of their political party. As full-time workers, leaders of 
unions wOl be fully conversant with their industrial problems 
and will not find it necessary to run to political leaders for advice 
and assistance. With the increase in their industrial and trade 
union activities, unions will have very little time for political 
agitation and demonstrations. That happens as a matter of 
course when unions are recognised and when they are allowed 
to represent their members’ grievances regarding terms and 
conditions of employment. The trend towards recognition of 
unions will encourage that healthy tendency. 

As unions become independent organisations and develop the 
practice of employing paid full-time officers for carrying on 
union work, it will become possible for rank and file workers to 
assiune the leadership of their unions. Some of them will then 
give up their jobs and take to union work. It will be necessary 
to assure them security of service and it may be necessary in 
that connection to change the present practic'e of annual election 
of office-bearers. With the growth of literacy, more and more 
workars will take interest in the work of their unions. The more 
intelligent and conscious amongst them can be encouraged to 
develop as union leaders. The process has begun. In some 
unions workers are already in positions of leadership. It will 
spread and in course of time unions in India will be managed 
and controlled, as in other countries, by workers themselves. 

The problem of trade union unity which has defied solution so 
long may become easier when imions become independent 
organisations and are managed by workers themselves. There 
will be then no extraneous political considerations to come in 
Ae way of unity. Until that happens, the Government and 
empk^ers can avoid rivalry on the plant or area level by accord¬ 
ing reco^ition to a union with the largest following in thf 
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plant or the area. A machinery on the lines of the National 
Labour Relations Board in the United States may be evolved to 
find out which amongst the rival unions has the largest following. 
The union so designated by workers must be granted full rights 
of recognition. In order to make recognition worthwhile, the 
union may be also granted the right of union shop. Granted 
.such rights, the union will develop the full sense of responsibility 
and will be prepared to cooperate widi the management for 
improving and increasing production. All such r^resentative 
and respon.sible unions can in course of time come together 
dnough their federations or national unions and form a new 
central organisation, in case the existing central organisations fail 
to come together and play that role. This may be a long road 
to the goal of trade union unity, but it may take the movement 
earlier to the destination than the shortcuts that are suggested 
from time to time. 

Trade unions can no longer conccam themselves only with 
putting forward wage and other demands or representing their 
members' grievances. In order to maintain live contacts with 
members and to be of real service to them, it will be necessary 
for them to expand and diversify their activities. They will 
have to develop educational, cultural, social and welfare work. 
They can also develop cooperative activities amongst tiieir 
members thereby protecting their interests as consumers. There 
is no reason why Indian unions should not undertake these 
manifold activities and serve their memb^s in various ways. 
The financial resources of the unions will have to be increased 
considerably if all diese activities are to be undertaken. It is 
the experience all over the world that members do not grudge 
paying a higher rate of membership fee if they get good and 
effective service from their unions. Indian workers will not be an 
exception to that rule. In any case, with their present rate of 
fee of annas 4 a month or even less, unions in India will not be 
able to render any effective service to their members even in 
the industrial field. They will not even be able to develop as 
self-sufficient, independent organisations. 

In the present age, unions have to discharge many responsibi¬ 
lities. There was a time when they were regarded as organs of 
class war. The communists even today stic^ to that outmoded 
dogma and that is why th^ are not able to build up stable mass 
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organisations. Later, unions were regarded as agencies for 
collective bargaining. Even that is now an inadequate descrip¬ 
tion of the functions of a trade union. A trade union is now 
essentially a social organisation looking after the alround inte¬ 
rests of workers as a social group. That places a number of new 
responsibilities on the shoulders of a trade union and it is only 
by discharging them that it will be able to play a role that will 
be of significance in the new conditions of the latter half of the 
twentieth century. In the new era, trade unions cannot content 
themselves with playing merely a negative role of criticising, 
abusing and condemning the employers and the Government. 
Th^ must also play the positive role of sharing in the develop¬ 
ment of industries and of preparing and training workers to 
discharge their responsibilities as citizens. 

India has now embarked on a programme of planned develop¬ 
ment. The second Five Year Plan followed the fost. Discussions 
about the third Plan have already started and the third will be 
followed by die fourth. There is going to be a series of Plans 
lifting the economy from one stage to another. Under die 
Plans there will be an enormous development of industries. 
Industrial production will grow and so also will grow the number 
of industrial workers. In spite of the increase in industries and 
industrial production, there was no marked change in the 
occupational pattern in the first half of the century. Agriculture 
and allied occupations continued to absorb about 70 per cent of 
the working population. That pattern will change in the latter 
half. By 1975-76, it is expected that the proportion of agricul¬ 
tural labour in the total working force will go down to 60 per 
cent. This will mean that there will be a fourfold increase in 
the number of workers engaged in mining and industrial esta¬ 
blishments and in construction and services.'^ A vast and ex¬ 
panding field will thus open out before the trade union move¬ 
ment. This will be a great opportunity to the movement to 
prove itself of help to workers as well as to the society as a whole. 

In countries which have accepted planning of a total centra¬ 
lised character, trade imions are reduced to the position of semi- 
govemmental welfare associations. That is their position in 
Soviet Russia and other communist countries. The right of 
trade unions to bargain collectively regarding tmins and condi- 
tiems of service militiates against the demands of total planning. 
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Communist countries have thm^ore abolished that right and 
deprived trade unions of their main function. The same might 
have happened in India if she had decided to adc^t the course 
of total planning. But Indian Plans are of a different variety. 
In the first place, they are not rigid total plans and, in the next 
place, they are not allowed to override Ae democratic set-up. 
Planned development is to take place in the country not throu^ 
fiats issued by a dictatorial central authority but with the people’s 
help and through dieir freely accorded cooperation. Workers’ 
cooperation is considered necessary for the development of 
industries and that is to be seciured through their unions. The 
Second Five Year Plan states: "A strong trade union movement 
is necessary both for safeguarding the interests of labour and 
for realising the targets of production”.® 

This is a welcome assurance, but it will be wrong to forget 
the dangers that are inherent in the very process of planned 
economic development. There is tlie danger that trade union 
demands may be regarded as an attempt to subvert or upset 
the plan and an impatience may develop with trade unions as 
well as the trade union movement. The impatience may, under 
certain circumstances, go to the extent of disciplining or sup¬ 
pressing unions. The tendency may grow of encouraging and 
supporting friendly or subservient unions. These trends have 
already made their appearance and, unless counteracted, they 
will have a serious effect on the movement 
The State has already taken upon itself many of the functions 
which, in a free society, normally belong to trade unions. As 
things stand at present, the State and, not collective bargaining 
between employers and employees, plays the major part in the 
determination of wages and other conditions of wwk. That was 
inevitable to some extent owing to the backward condition of 
the economy and the weakness of workers and thdr trade 
unions. In the planned economy on which we have embarked 
the tendency is likely to grow stronger. One observer has pointed 
out: “There are odier factors at work whidi have forced the 
state to minimize the rough-and-tumble of independrat collective 
bargaining between unions and ^ployers. The governing party 
is committed as are all the major piuties to a programme (ff 
planned industrial develc^ment. It is unable to permit die 
luxury (ff sharp and extended conflicts between wwkers and 
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emplc^ers, for to permit this might prove disruptive erf all hopes 
for rapid economic development. Thus the state has been forced 
to rebate the settlement of almost all industrial disputes, deter¬ 
mining by the fiat of its agencies the proportion of social 
resources to be transferred from industry to the operatives.*^ 
His conclusion therefore is that trade unions in India are steadily 
moving “in a direction away from the Western tradition as we 
have known it historically”. 

It is difficult to accept this conclusion. The sphere of collec¬ 
tive bargaining may be rather limited in India and may become 
more limited in years to come. Even in Western countries, not 
excluding the United States of America, more and more restric¬ 
tions are now being placed on the right of collective bargaining. 
There is a growing realisation that disputes between employers 
and employees do not any longer belong to the category of 
private quarrels between the two parties, but that the general 
public is affected by them and is vitally interested in their early 
settlement. The intervention of the State is the direct result of 
that realisation. In spite of that intervention, however, there 
remains for trade unions in a free society a wide field for valuable 
activities. As long as India is wedded to tiie democratic way 
of life, that wide field will remain open to Indian trade unions 
and they will have plenty of scope to develop as free organisations 
for the protection and advancemmit of the interests erf their 
members. 

The future of the movement will depend on the role that it 
will play. There are various trends in the movement and each 
one of them may be inclined to follow a different policy. Some 
unions may pay all their attention to the needs and requirements 
of the Plan and may thus neglect the immediate interests and 
demands of their members. The Government may like such a 
policy and may therefore extend all tiieir support to such unions. 
But those unions may not succeed in retaining the confidence of 
their members. Workers will take no interest in the Plan if it 
does not secure some improvement in their present conditions. 
All appeals to work for t^ success of the Plan may then fall on 
deaf ears. The tmions may then lose their following and the 
desired cooperation of workers may not be available. At the 
other end, there may be some unions which may have no r^ard 
for the Plan. Th^ will be intorested only in the imme^te 
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of their members and will not mind insisting on their 
fulfilment even at the cost of harming the Plan. Hie Plan may 
be harmed and may* even fail if workers of each trade and 
industry will put forward all their high-pitched demands and 
insist on their fulfilment, irrespective of the conditions obtaining 
in the society as a whole. The Govenunent may be then 
compelled to choose between tbe interests of the nation as 
embodied in the Plan and the freedom of unions to put forward 
and agitate for the demands of their members. It may then find 
it necessary to impose restrictions on the activities of trade 
unions. The unions, which follow that policy, may welcome 
the action as an exposure of the class character of the Govern¬ 
ment, but the movement as a whole will suffer and will receive 
a serious setback. 

The communists may be tempted to follow that policy at the 
next turn in the politics of their international movement. At 
the moment, they have accepted the Plan and want it to succeed. 
In pursuance of that decision, diey evolved at the 25th session 
of the A.I.T.U.C., held in Ernakulam in December 1957, what 
S. A. Dange, the General Secretary of the organisation, called 
“a two pillar policj'.” In his report to the session he described 
it as follows: 

“At die same time, we have to see that all this development 
taking place is not at the cost of the working people. Hence we 
have to follow a two pillar policy to help in the development 
of the economy and to defend the interests of the working 
masses in that economy. 

This entails the consideration of our tactics of struggles— 
whidi must be such that they serve both the aims. They are 
difficult tactics, no doubt. They are not so simple as: either to 
back every demand with a strike, or to ban all strikes.”^® 

He went to the extent of warning that “the word ‘militancy’ may 
become an excuse to hide anarchist violence and disruption.” 
These are fine words, but who can be sure that the communists 
will stick to them? In spite of the declaration mentioned above, 
the communists are even today organising and fomenting many 
an unnecessary strike. Tire “two-pillar policy” may any day 
become a one-pillar policy of intensive struggles and strikes. 
A hint from Russia or China asking them to change their attitude 
towards the Nehru Government may effect the change in no time. 
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Whatever the communists may or may not do, democratic 
unions will have to sail the middle course of neither neglecting 
the immediate demands of workers nor of remaining indifEerent 
to (he success of the Flan. Without the Plans and their success¬ 
ful implementation, the country will not get out of the age-old 
rut of poverty, misery and unemployment. At the same time, 
without at least a partial satisfaction of some of the felt needs 
(tf workers, they will not have tiie energy and the entliusiasm 
to work for the success of the Plans. The movement will have 
to strike a balance between the two. It must be realistic enough 
to understand that economic development will not be possible 
without increasing the rate of saving and investment which in 
its turn will mean the postponement of the satisfaction of many 
a need. It will have to bring this fact home to workers and on 
the basis of that understanding secure their willing cooperation 
in the work of development. Simultaneously, it must be bold 
enough to insist that no fresh burdens should be imposed upon 
workers and that a part at least of the new wealth that will be 
created must be utilised for effecting some improvement in 
their condition. The actual implementation of this two-fold 
policy will, indeed, be a very delicate task. It is to be hoped 
that the movement will be able to perform it. 

After forty years of sufferings and sacrifices trade unions 
have now secured for themselves an assured place. Workas 
have realised the necessity of banding themselves togetlier in 
unions and developing their national organisations. Employers 
have realised that it is not possible to stop the growth of unions 
and that, treated with consideration and confidence, they can 
be of value for maintaining industrial peace and for developing 
production. The Government have realised that trade unions 
are not destructive or disruptive organisations but that they can 
play a useful and positive role. With this realisation, the 
attitude of the society as a whole has also changed. There is a 
general recognition of the important and constructive role that 
trade unicais can play in a free society. This change in the 
social outlook can be regarded as one of major achievements of 
the movement. On the basis of that adiievement, it can now 
look forward to playing a more important and constructive role 
in the free society that is developing in the country. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Over a year and a half has eiapsed since the book was written. 
During the period the movement did not stand still. Some 
developments have taken place which deserve to be noticed. The 
POSTSCRIPT is being added in order to include some of them 
in the survey that has been attempted. 

In the beginning of the year 1959 there was grave discontent 
amongst salaried employees, more particularly those employed 
in banks and insurance companies over the rise in prices. There 
was a demand for a higher dearness allowance. In the case of 
bank employees there was an added impetus to the demand as 
the Sastry Award which governed their salaries, allowances and 
other conditions of service was nearing its end. It was appre¬ 
hended that the termination of the Award might be utilis^ by 
bankers for effecting a downward revision of salaries and 
allowances. 

The Sastry Award came to an end on 31st March 1959. The 
Government, however, declared that the provisions of the Award 
would remain in force until they were altered by another award 
or by mutual agreement. In order to secure an early deter¬ 
mination of their dispute, bank employees suggested that it 
should be referred to an arbitrator rather than to an adjudicator 
whose decision would be open to all manner of legal challenges. 
They had the bitter experience of the Sen Tribunal of 1949 and 
the protracted legal proceedings arising out of its award. They 
were anxious to avoid time-consuming legal proceedings. Their 
demand was also in consonance with the new policy of the 
Goveniment of preferring settlement of industrial disputes 
through voluntary arbitration rather than through com¬ 
pulsory adjudication. The bankers were not, however, agree¬ 
able to that course. The Labour Ministry of the Government of 
India had some conferences with them and tried to persuade 
them to agree to voluntary arbitration. The bankers were 
adamant and, in the end, the Government had to refer the dispute 
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to adjudication. Early in 1960, Justice K. T. Desai was appointed 
the adjudicator and all disputes in die banks, including the dis¬ 
pute in the Reserve Bank of India, were refmred to him. Tlie 
proceedings before ibe adjudicator are now in progress. 

The rise in prices affected many other sections of workers. The 
complaint was geno^ that the already low standard of living of 
workers was being further lowered by the rise in prices. During 
the period, the consumer price index moved from 116 to 122.^ 
Side by side there was also a fall in employment. The problem 
of closure of textile mills became more acute. By the beginning 
of 1960 there were 38 completely closed and 32 partially closed 
mills, resulting in the unemployment respectively of 40,944 and 
10,153 workers.^ There were closures in the jute and engineering 
industries and in plantations as well. The situation was rendered 
more difficult by the constant flow of new entrants into the labour 
market. The second Plan was expected to create during the 
plan period 8 million new jobs outside agricultiu’e. The expecta¬ 
tion was not fulfilled. The revised estimate now puts the figure 
at 6.5 million.® The picture that emerges is grim: “As against 
tlie backlog at the end of the First Plan of 5.3 million un¬ 
employed, there will be a backlog of about 7.5 to 8 million to 
contend with at the end of the Second Plan”.* With this two 
fold pressure, on the one side of rising prices and on the other 
of growing unemployment, constantly working on their minds, 
the workers, by far and large, were in an angry and sour mood. 
The draft outline of the third Five Year Plan was published in 
June 1960. It did nothing to improve the mood, inspite of the 
rapid advance that it promised on the basis of an investment of 
roughly Rs. 10,000 crores. 

During the period there was a keener appreciation in the ranks 
of trade unionists of the value of the method of voluntary arbit¬ 
ration. It was realised that the method of strikes was full of 
dangers and uncertainties. The method of campulsory adjudi¬ 
cation was cumbrous, dilatory and expensive; and unions had to 
depend on the Government for securing a reference. Con^ared 
to these two, the method of voluntary arbitration appeared to 
be more expeditious and more reasonable. But voluntary arbit¬ 
ration could be secured only through a bipartite agreement bet¬ 
ween an employer and a union. The Code of Discipline, which 
was evolved in 1958 and acc^ted by both the ^ployers’ and 
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workers’ organisations, had laid down that disputes should be 
settled by representations, negotiations and, in the last resort, 
by arbitration. The employers’ organisations did not succeed, 
it seems, in persuading their members to abide by that provision 
of the Code of Discipline. There were many emplt^ers who 
turned down the unions’ requests for the adoption of that pro¬ 
cedure for the settlement of disputes. It appears that the main 
obstacle in the way of a general acceptance of the method of 
voluntary arbitration will be the employers’ opposition and 
reluctance. Tlie trade union movement as a whole is now in¬ 
clined to accept it as the better method for the settlement of 
disputes. 

In some cases there were commendable efforts on the part of 
employers and employees to settle disputes through negotia¬ 
tions and, failing that, through arbitration. The Industrial Com¬ 
mittee on coal nu'nes agreed by a unanimous resolution to refer 
all pending disputes for decision to an arbitrator. The Textile 
Labour Association of Ahmedabad and the Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh of Bombay entered into an agreement with mill- 
owners of Alimedabad and Bombay respectively for the exten¬ 
sion of the bonus pact by one year. In Bombay, the Transport 
and Dock Workers’ Union arrived at a five year collective agree¬ 
ment with the Stevedores’ Association. These are just a few 
examples to illustrate the new trend towards settlement of dis¬ 
putes through negotiations and collective agreements that has 
begun to em^ge. 

The trend was aided by the bitter experience that trade unions 
were making of long drawnout legal proceedings arising out of 
the awards of adjudicators and industrial courts. Hie Labour 
Appellate Tribunal had been abolished, but diat did not stop 
employers and, also in many cases, workers from seeking redress 
in higher courts. There were numerous appeals and writ peti¬ 
tions and other proceedings in High Courts and the Supreme 
Court. The situation became so grave diat the Law Commission 
had to take notice of it. It stated in its report: "The situation 
created by this large number of appeals causes concern in two 
respects. It has the natural effect of clogging the work of the 

Supreme Court.the graver aspect, however, of the matter 

is that labour matters are ^ing thrust upon the court whidi has 
not the means or the materials fear adequately informing itsdf 
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about the di£Ferent aspects of the questions which arise in those 

appeals and, therefore, finds difficult to do adequate justice. 

Equally grave are the delays caused by these appeals in the dis¬ 
posal of industrial matters which essentially need speedy dis¬ 
posal”. Two suggestions were made to remedy this grave situa¬ 
tion: one was to revive the Labour Appellate Tribunal or, in the 
alternative, to constitute a special bench in the Supreme Court, 
and tlie other to exclude industilal matters from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of High Courts and the Supreme Court. It is difficult to 
adiieve the latter without putting undesirable restraints on the 
powers of high judicial authorities; and the former, one cannot 
be sure, will, if adopted, avoid the delays which are inevitable 
in any legal proceeding. The best remedy obviously is to en¬ 
courage the internal settlement of disputes through collective 
bargaining and through arbitration in the last resort, and to 
discourage recourse to courts and tribunals. It is to be hoped 
that the trend in that direction which has already manifested 
itself will receive aU encouragement and assistance. 

The Wage Boards for cotton textile and for cement made their 
reports to the Government in the latter part* of 1959. In both 
cases the reports were unanimous. It was hoped that in view of 
the fact that both employers and workers were represented on 
the Board and the recommendations that were made were un¬ 
animous, there would be no opposition to their implementation. 
The expectation proved true in the case of the cement industry. 
In the case of die cotton textile industry there was, however, con¬ 
siderable opposition on the part of mill-owners. At one time, it 
appeared as if the Government would have to take legislative 
action to give effect to the recommendations. The Labour 
Minister of the Government of India, Gulzarilal Nanda tried 
his best to avoid recourse to that method. In the end he succeed¬ 
ed, and mill-owners agreed to give effect to the recommendations 
from 1st January 1960, in many cases in agreement with re¬ 
presentative unions. 

The Wage Board for the sugar industry has not yet finished its 
work. In March 1959, it made a unanimous recommendation 
granting some interim relief. Accordingly, relief was granted 
to sugar workers from the 1st of January. The Government 
have decided to appoint two more Wage Boards, one for jute 
textile and the other for plantations. In the case of plantations. 
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there may be three separate Boards one each for tea, coffee and 
rubbo*. It may be menticmed that the decision to appoint a 
Wage Board for jute textile was taken only after jute workers 
had carried on a long and vigorous agitation in support of the 
demand. The agitation culminated in a one-day protest strike 
of jute workers which was organised on 14th December 1959. 
It was a united action of all jute workers. The call for the strike 
was issued by the I.N.T.U.C. union. H.M.S., A.I.T.U.C. and 
U.T.U.C. unions joined the strike. The demonstrations which 
took place on that day convinced the Government that the 
demand for a Wage Board and for the early settlement of their 
demands had the unanimous backing of all jute workers. There 
is a persistent demand on the part of the trade union movement 
for the appointment of Wage Boards for many other industries 
and employments. Wage Boards are also being demanded for 
various groups of government employees, such as railway 
workers, postal workers and others. It is likely that there may 
be legislation to provide for the appointment of Wage Boards 
and to regulate their working. A Bill has been drafted and is 
being circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

In March and April 1959, the whole country was agitated by 
the events in Tibet. There was a wave of anger and resent¬ 
ment against Chinese invasion of Tibet and the brutal suppres¬ 
sion of the people’s revolt. The trade union movement as a 
whole shared the feelings of the pe(^le and participated in many 
meetings, demonstrations and conferences which were held to 
protest against the Chinese action and to express sympathy and 
solidarity with the Tibetan people’s struggle for indepradence 
and survival. To register its protest in a telling manner, the 
H.M.S. declined the invitation and refused to send its delegation 
to China to participate in the aimual May Day celebration. The 
A.I.T.U.C. and the communist imions adopted a different atti¬ 
tude, and stood out as the apologists of the communist rulers of 
China. The same sorry spectacle was witnessed again whm the 
news was divulged (ff die illegal and forcible occupation by 
China of over 10,000 square miles of Indian territory on the north¬ 
western border. The country stood up as one man to protest 
against this aggression and to denounce the fflcpansionist aims 
of the Chinese communist regime. The only exoqition, again, 
ware the communists and the trade rmions and other organi- 
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sations controlled by diem. The H.M.S. was the first in the field 
to raise die workers’ voice against the wanton aggression. The 
Bombay State H.M.S. led a protest march d hundreds of 
workers to the Chinese Consulate. Thereafter there were many 
meetings and demmistrations of protest in other parts of the 
country. 

In July, there was a popular movement against the communist 
Ministry in Kerala. It was a people’s movement for liberation 
from communist tyranny. It had the support of all non- 
commimist political parties and other organisations. Workers 
and their unions, except diose under communist leadership, parti* 
cipated enthusiasticaUy in the movement. T.N.T.U.C., H.M.S. 
and U.T.U.C. um’ons joined together and formed a Joint Trade 
Union Council to conduct the struggle. Hartals and strikes were 
organised and there was a plan to initiate a campaign for total 
non-cooperation with the communist Government. The move¬ 
ment spread all over the State and in the end the Government 
of India had to intervene and dismiss the communist Ministry 
under Article 256 of the Constitution. The Government of India 
took that step on 31st July 1959. 

The most significant event of the year 1959 from the point 
of view of the trade union movement was the publication of the 
report of the Pay Commission. The r^ort, along with the deci¬ 
sions of the Government on many of the recommendations of 
the Commission, was published in the first week of December. 
Government employees and all other workra-s were anxiously 
waiting for the publication of the report. In actual terms, the 
recommendations of the Commission were to apply only to about 
twenty lakhs of the employees of the Central Govenunent. In 
fact, however, would have far-reaching effects. They 

would set a pattern, and the pattern would govern pay scales 
and other ccmditions (ff service of employees of State Govern¬ 
ments and Local Bodies as well as of workers in many sectors 
of private emplc^nnent. That is why there was so much of 
interest in and keenness about the recommendations of die 
Pay Gommissirm. 

The recommendations were deeply disappointing. They fell 
far short of the expectations of the emplt^ees. The minimum 
wage of Rs. 80 per month that was recommoided by the C(»n- 
mii^lon was far below the norm cff d>e “need-based” minimum 
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wage accepted unanimously by the 15th session of the Indian 
Labour Conference. The recommendation to merge the major 
part of the dearness allowance in pay was of a progressive 
character. It would secure for workers larger pensionary bene¬ 
fits; but they were to accrue after years. At the moment, at the 
lowest grade they were to get only Rs. 10 per month as dearness 
allowance which was too meagre considering the rise in prices. 
More objectionable was the Commissions recommendation to 
snap the automatic link between prices and wages, leaving it to 
the Government to decide on each occasion the amount of 
compensation that should be paid for the rise in prices. This 
was a recommendation of a reactionary character as it went back 
on the formula that had been recommended by the first Pay 
Commission. The net increase in emoluments that was granted 
was roughly of Rs. 5 per month, but in some cases it was neutra¬ 
lised by the higher rent and provident fund deduction that an 
employee would be required to pay. In a few cases there would 
actually be a reduction in the take-home pay. In addition, there 
was the recommendation reducing the number of holidays. The 
Pay Commission had further recommended, in the interest of 
uniformity, the withdrawal of certain privileges and concessions 
enjoyed since long by railway workers. Tlie railway workers 
had secured those privileges and concessions through negotia¬ 
tions and collective agreements and the prospect of losing them 
made them angry and bitter. 

The disappointment and bitterness that the recommendations 
mentioned above aroused made workers forget many others which 
were of a beneficial c:haracter. The Commission s recommenda¬ 
tions in relation to industrial employees and temporary and casual 
workers were advantageous to them. It had further recommended 
the liberalisation of retirement benefits, of leave rules, of travel 
concessions and the grant of medical and other facilities to indus¬ 
trial workers who did not enjoy them so long. It cannot be also 
forgotten that the recommendations were to cost tlie Government 
an additional expenditure of Rs. 28 crores and 62 lakhs over and 
above the expenditure of Rs. 11 crores that had been already 
incurred as a result of the implementation of the Commission’s 
recommendation regarding interim relief. 

The resentment against the Commission s recommendations was 
heightened by the way in which the Government started dealing 
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witii them. The recommendation regarding pay scales and 
allowances was accepted, but no steps were talcmi to see that 
tile employees actually received at an early date the additional 
emoluments that had been sanctioned. The problem of fixation 
of employees into the various grades and the determination of the 
amounts due to them was tossed on the laps of bureaucrats and 
left to their tender mercy to be disposed of as and when they 
would complete all their cximplex calcnilations. The Ministers 
then turned their attention to other things thinking that they 
had done their duty by their employees. In the case of some 
recommendations which affected the employees adversely there 
was immediate implementation. Fcnr example, the number of 
holidays was imm^ately redueed and casual leave was also 
cut down. In the case of Saturdays, the Government went 
beyond the recommendation of the Pay Commission. While the 
Commission had recommended that two Saturdays in a month 
should be full working days and two full holidays, the Govern¬ 
ment in tiieir wisdom increasexi the number of full working 
Saturdays to three and reduced the number of Saturday holidays 
to one. This may not have affected a very large number of 
employees as many of tiiem were not oajoying tite privilege of a 
half holiday on Saturdays. But it substantially added to the 
bitterness which had been already created. It showed that the 
Government were on their own part altering the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Pay Commission, while insisting upon employees 
accepting them without any further disemssion. 

The organisations of govenunent employees found the recom¬ 
mendations very disappointing. The A.I.R.F. was particularly 
distressed as it found that railwaymen were being threatened 
witi) the withdrawal of a number of privileges which they had 
enjoyed since long. Its reaction to the recommendations was 
strong and sharp. The H.M.S., the A.I.T.U.C. and the U.T.I.C. 
shared the disappointment and resentment of A.I.R.F. and other 
government employees’ organisations and assured them support 
in their endeavours to secure a bett^ deal from the Government 
The position of the I.N.T.U.C. was anomalous. S. R. Vasavada, 
the General Secretary of the I.N.T.U.C. and the Presid^t of the 
N.F.I.R., had earlier demanded tiiat the recommendations of the 
Pay Conunissiem should be treated as an award and should be 
implemented witiiout any change. But he found it difficult to 
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persuade the N.F.I.R. to accept that position, as it would have 
resulted in agreeing to the withdrawal of privileges enjoyed by 
raihvaymen. However, neither tiie N.F.I.R. nor the I.N.T.U.C. 
was for any strong action against the recommendations They 
expressed themselves in favour of representations and talks and 
consultations. The other organisations were also keen on talks 
and consultations. Each of the four federations namely, the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federation, tiie National Federation of 
Posts and Telegraphs Employees, the All India Defence 
Employees’ Federation and the Confederation of Central Govern¬ 
ment Employees, approached the various Ministries of the 
Government of India for a discussion of the recommendations. 
But there was no response. In the end the Finance Minister 
also haughtily refused to hold any talks or discussions. He said 
that the Government had taken their decisions and that there 
was no scope for holding any discussions. This attitude of the 
Government turned the workers’ thoughts in the direction of a 
strike. 

It was the A.I.R.F. which set the ball rolling. At its meeting 
held in New Delhi in the last week of February 1960, a resolu¬ 
tion was passed formulating demands and threatening strike 
action in case there was no favourable response from tiie Govern¬ 
ment. The resolution also decided to explore the possibility of 
joint action with other organisations of the employees of the 
Central Government. Thereafter, on March 9, there was a joint 
meeting in Bombay of the A.I.R.F., the Defence Employees’ 
Federation and the Confedra’ation of Central Government 
Employees. Tlie object of the meeting was to “discuss the 
possibilities of coordinated action by various Unions of Cefitral 
Government employees in respect of the situation created by the 
Second Pay Commission s Report.” At the meeting “complete 
agreement was reached on the demand for a Standing Wage 
Board, opposition to curtailment of any existing privileges and 
rights, dearness compensation on the basis of the First Pay 
Commission’s Report, and refixation of minima and maxima of 
the typical scales of pay....in the light of the unanimous 
recommendation of the 15th Labour Conference” and a few other 
demands. It was finther resolved to hold a regular joint meeting 
of the Executive Committees of the various organisations in 
Bombay on April 2 and 3, 
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The joint meeting was held in Bombay as scheduled. The 
representatives of the National Federation of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Employees were also present at the meeting and they 
agreed to participate in the joint action. The resolution that was 
adopted at the meeting stated inter alia: 

"Hie Government of India has persistently refused to give 
tliought to the intensity of feeling and frustration amongst 
Central Government employees. Tlie replies of the Finance 
Minister in the Parliament reveal an utter callousness towards 
the conditions of employees and his statement that there will be 
no negotiation with their organisations is a virtual repudiation 
of the principle of solving problems by democratic methods. His 
unhelpful attitude has caused much resentment, particularly his 
attempts to prejudice the case of Government employees among 

the public. In spite of the unresponsive attitude of the 

Government to the offer of the various organisations to settle 
differences by negotiation, this meeting directs the Joint Council 
of Action of Central Government Employees to once again, in the 
larger intere.st of the nation, seek negotiation with the 
Government.” 

The resolution gave tlie six demands that were formulated and 
then stated: 

“In case of failure to secure a satisfactory settlement of these 
demands by the 15th of May 1960, this meeting authorises the 
Joint Council of Action of Central Covemment Employees to 
take steps for the realisation of the above objectives by organis¬ 
ing a strike action to begin from the midnight of the 19th of 
June 1960.” 

The meeting also set up a Joint Council of Action consisting 
of the representatives of the participating organisations “to carry 
on negotiations witli the Government and mobilise public opinion 
and the Central Government employees for the purpose of 
achieving the demands.” V. G. Dalvi, the President of the 
National Federation of Posts and Telegraphs Employees, and 
Peter Alvares, the General Secretary of the A.I.R.F., were elected 
respectively the Chairman and the Secretary of the CouncO. 

Immediately aft^* the formation of the Joint Council of Action, 
its Chairman, V. G. Dalvi, wrote a letto: to the Prime Minister 
forwarding the d^nands and requesting an interview for discus¬ 
sing them. The Prime Minister did not agree to grant the inter- 
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view. Thereafter the Council met again in Bombay from May 
29 to May 31. A resolution passed at the meeting noted “with 
deep regret” that the interview with the Prime Minister had not 
materialised and that "the earnest desire of the Joint Council 
of Action to scciiie a negotiated settlement of the six demands 
has not so far evoked a favourable response from the Govern¬ 
ment.” It reaffirmed the decision to resort to direct action but 
]X)stp(>ncd tlu^ date from 19th June to 11th July. The reason 
for postponement was stated as follows: “However, as a proof 
of its earnest desire to arrive at a negotiated settlement and not 
to precipitate' a crisis, the t^onncil resolve's reluctantly to defer the 
date of direct acti<»n viz. Strike, from 19th June to the midnight 
of 11th July 1960”. 

Tlie meeting also considered the demands and reformulated 
some of them. The demands as finally formulated were the 
following: 

1. Payment of dearness allowance on the basis of the First 
Pay Commission's n'commendations. 

2. The grant of a National Minimum Wage for Central 
Gov<*rnment employees in the light of the principles enunciated 
by the 15th Labour Conference, and the determination of diffe¬ 
rentials between C.lasses IV, HI, IT and I, as well as between 
unskilled, semi-skilled and highly skilled categories on a 
rational and equitable basis. 

3. Tlic appointment of Ministr\' or Department-wise Standing 
Boards consisliiig of equal representatives of organised labour 
and the concerned Ministries or Departments with neutral 
Chairman, to settle disputes .relating to scales of pay, and other 
service conditions commensurate with the diversity of occupa¬ 
tions, responsibilities, risks and hazards connected with the 
duties of various categories in different Departments and 
Ministries. 

4. No curtailment of any existing amenities, rights and 
privilege's. 

5. (a) Reference? to arbitration of disputes referred by 
cither parties; and 

(b) Recognition of one Union or Federation in one Industry 
or Government Department. Where more than one Union or 
Federation exist, the representative character should be deter¬ 
mined through a referendum held once in two years. 
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6. (a) Withdrawal of Rule 148 and Proviso to Rule 1708 of 

the State Railway Establishment Code, Vol. T, Rule 5 of the 
Temporary Civil Service Rules 1949, and Rules 4(a) and 4(b) 
of the Central Civil Service Conduct Rules; 

(b) Judicial enquiry into all cases of arbitrary removal from 
service under the above Rules; 

(c) Legalisation of conditions of ser\^ice by statute; and 

(d) Inclusion of civilians working in the Defence establish¬ 
ments along with other Ccmtral Government Employees for the 
prot(^ction given under Article 311 of the Constitution of India. 

Thereafter there was an exchange of some letters between 
Iciiders of the J.C.A. and the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister 
refused to meet them in spite of several requests. The reason 
of his n’ifusal to meet them was stated to be the following: “He 
cannot discuss the revision of the Pay C^ommission’s recommen¬ 
dations and the Government’s dtH^isions on them. This would 
be an improper way of dealing with the result of the labour of 
a high-powered Coininission which gave a good deal of time 
and thought to the matters that came iij) before it and then gave 
its considered opinion. Government, for their part, considered 
these recommendations as almost tantamount to an award and 
accepted them almost in toto even where they might have had 
a different oj^inion. They do not propose to go back on these 
decisions. The Prime Minister is distressed to learn that some 
of the Central Government employee's should endeavour to 
open this matter again and even organise sonu^ kind of a ‘Council 
of Action*. This action would further come in the way of his 
meeting any deputation on this subject.” In another letter of a 
later date he stated: “To go into the basic proposals of the 
Pay Commission would mean that the appointment of this Com¬ 
mission was of little or no use. It would strike at the very base 
of such Commissions and it is doubtful if in future any responsible 
persons would agree to be appointed to such Commissions. It 
is for this reason that we thought the action of the Joint Council 
undesirable and harmful. Any minor matters relating to imple¬ 
mentation etc. could always be discussed”. He also made clear 
his emphatic disapproval of the proposed strike move which he 
said was “very irresponsible and unfortunate”. It is difficult to 
understand and appreciate the Prime Minister's refusal to meet 
the leaders of the J.C.A., more particularly, when it is remember- 
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ed that at a later date the Labour Minister, as the representative 
of the Cabinet, entered into talks with them and discussed even 
those demands which went beyond die recommendations of the 
Pay Commission. A meeting with the Prime Minister mi^t have 
persuaded the J.C.A. to adopt a more conciliatory attitude. His 
refusal to meet and discuss had the contrary effect of stiffening 
its resolve to seek a solution through direct action. 

The J.C.A. was meeting brom time to time and taking stock of 
the situation. As direct^ by it, local councils of action were 
formed at a large number cff places and vigorous efforts were 
made to mobilise government employees fcnr the strike. In die 
meanwhile many of the unions had ascertained die opinion of 
their members through strike ballots. The ballots were over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of strike. In other unions membership 
meetings were held which ratified the strike decision. Notices 
of strike were served by all unions by 25th June as required by 
the Industrial Disputes Act. The stage was thus set for the 
strike which was to begin at midnight on llth July. 

Simultaneously efforts were also in progress to secure the 
settlement of the dispute through negotiations and discus.sions. 
From June 30 to July 2, there were several talks between the 
Labour Minister and members of J.C.A. individually as well as 
jointly. The talks broke down as, with regard to the first two 
demands, the Government were not prepared to go beyond the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission. Announcing the 
failure of the talks, the J.C.A. called “upon the employees to go 
ahead with the preparation for the strike”. It appealed at the 
same time for “discipline and adherence to peaceful means.” It 
further directed the local amncils “to observe 7th July as a day 
to call the public’s attention to their demands”. 

Things then began to move fast. The Cabinet had already 
appointed a sub-committee under the chairmanship of the Home 
Minister to keep a constant watch on the situation and to take 
measures for carrying on the work of the Covenunent in the 
event of the strike. On July 8, the President promulgated an 
Ordinance empowering the Government to prohibit strikes in 
essential services. It was called the Essential Services Mainte¬ 
nance Ordinance, 1960. Under the Ordinance, orders were imme¬ 
diately issued prohibiting strikes in Railways, in Posts and 
Telegraphs and in various other s^rices. Participation in as 
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well as indtement and abetment to a strike were made penal 
offences. The contemplated strike of government employees 
was so long legal, as they had fulfilled the requirement of the 
Industrial Disputes Act of giving a notice of fourteen days. The 
Ordinance made it illegal. But by that time, feelings had been 
worked up and the illegalisation of the strike did not have much 
effect on the employees. 

On July 7, the Prime Minister spoke to the nation on the 
Radio. The main theme of the speech was the strike. He made 
a moving appeal to the employees to drop the idea of the strike 
and “adopt other methods of peaceful consultation.” Talking 
about the strike he said: “A general strike of this kind or any 
kind is a blow at the nation and at the community as a whole 
and can never be justified. Even if, as I have said, the Govern¬ 
ment has committed mistakes or errors let us be clear about it. 
The proposed general strike is not a normal industrial dispute 
but something different in quality and different in intent. The 
success of it would bring no betterment for anybody but only 
chaotic conditions. Only those, therefore, who want to bring 
about these conditions in the country and thus to delay any 
progress in the foreseeable future can welcome it. I am sure if 
all these facts are kept in mind, all of us will realize the danger 
and the infinite harm of such a step.”. Continuing he said: “I 
do feel, tlierefore, that this proposal for a general strike is 
irresponsible and harmful. It may well let loose forces which 
will do great injury to our nation. More particularly, at this 
time when we have to face crucial problems, I cannot under¬ 
stand how any person can lightly think of a step of this kind, 
for it is a step not for constniction or progress, but one which 
can only lead to destructive forces being let loose.”'* Ordinarily, 
such an appeal by the Prime Minister would have evoked an 
immediate response. But the employees were by this time in 
such an excited frame of mind that they did not pay it much 
attention. 

The strike was scheduled to begin at midnight on July 11. 
Talks and negotiations were in progress until practically the last 
hour. Various suggestions wm:e made for the settlement of tiie 
dispute. One of the suggestions was eminently reasonable. 
Acceding to tiie formula, the Government would have acc^ed 
the principle of a need-based minimum wage and agreed to 
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neutralise to the extent of fifty percent the rise in prices, leaving 
the dispute, if any, regarding the balance to the decision of an 
arbitrator. The fact that the talks were continued showed the 
anxieW of the Government to avoid the strike, if possible. They 
were, however, firm that they would not go beyond the reco¬ 
mmendations of the Pay Commission. Tlie leaders of the J.C.A. 
were also keen on their part to avoid the strike. But they found 
that they could not advise the workers to drop the idea without 
securing ha* them some immediate increment in their emolu¬ 
ments. Enthusiasm had been created, passions had been roused 
and there? was constant pressure upon the leaders not to com¬ 
promise and not to draw back without securing some immediate 
benefit. Operating under that mounting pressure of rank and 
file opinion, they had very little of freedom of action. They 
were committed to a course which left hardly any scope for 
compromise. The negotiations and the sincere eflForts which 
many friends made for finding a via media, therefore, failed and 
the strike became inevitable. 

It began as scheduled at midnight on July 11. It was most 
widespread in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. In certain 
avt?as there was complete stoppage of work. On the Railways 
there was serious dislocation in certain sectors of the Western 
and the Eastern Railways. On other Railways, there was only 
a very partial stoppage of work, though in workshops as a whole 
there was a more or less complete strike. There was a good 
response to the sti'ikc? call in the offices of the Accountant Geno 
ral and also in the Civil Aviation Dt^partment. There was a 
strike? in some Ordnance Depots. It is estimated that between 
four and five lakhs of workers, constituting between 20 and 25 
pcrccmt of the total number, participated in the strike. The 
strike continued for five days. It had begun to weaken, however, 
from the second and the tliird day. The J.C.A. officially called 
it off on the night of th(? 16th. On the whole, the strike was 
not much of a success. Tlie work of the Government was not 
s('riously affect(?d. However, it caused a lot of inconvenience to 
the Government and also to the general public. 

The Government had made thorough arrangements for meeting 
the threat of the strike. The Police, the Home Guards and the 
TeiTitorial Army were mobilised in full force to meet any emer¬ 
gency that might arise. The Army was also in readiness, but it 
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did not become necessary to use it. A large number of volunteers 
were enrolled to take the place of strikers. Workers who did 
not desire to join the strike were given all encouragement and 
protection. Arrangements were madc^ for their transport. 
Simultaneou.sly the engine of repression was also set in motion. 
Workers were subjected to threats and coercion. There were 
some cases of manhandling of workers and their leaders. 
Meetings and processions were prohibited. A number of arrests 
were made. Some of the leaders of the strike \\ ere arrested 
under the Preventive Detention Act and kept in prisons as 
detenues. The number of arrests made during the days of the 
strike rose to the stupendous figure of roughly twenty tliousand, 
as disclosed by the Home Minister in the subsecjuent debate in 
Parliament. TTiere were several lathi charges and a couple of 
firings. The firing at Dohad, the place of a big workshop on 
the Western Railway, resulted in the death of five persons. 
Another weapon that was effectively used was the suspension 
from service of several thousand employees and the ttJrrnination 
of the services of non-permanent staff. The number of suspen¬ 
sions upto 31st August was in the neighbourhood of ten thousand. 
There were many more suspensions after that date. There werc^ 
also over a thousand dismissals. The news of these disciplinary 
measures which won? taken against strikers appeared as adver¬ 
tisements in all leading newspapers. That had a very dampening 
effect upon the morale of the strikers and can be regarded as 
the major factor wliich was responsible for the drift l)ack to 
work. 

With all the might of the Government ranged against it, the 
strike was bound to fail. The leaders of J.G. A, ought to have 
realised it and should not have led the workers into such an 
unequal and disastrous struggle. It appears they acted without 
an adequate roajisation of the gravity and immensity of the action 
that they had initiated. They set in motion certain forces; after 
some time they lost control over tlu?m, and were themselves carri¬ 
ed away by them. They had made no adequate i^reparation 
either for mobilising the employees or for educating public 
opinion. The large masses of tlie people l)ad no sympathy for the 
strike. Even amongst workers, there was no support to it. The 
utter failure of the sympathetic general strike that the A.I.T.U.C., 
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the H.M.S. and the U.T.U.C. tried to organise on July 14 is a clear 
proof of that fact. The call issued by the three organisations 
evoked hardly any response. 

The strike had the support of the three central trade union 
organisations. It bad also the support of all opposition poHtical 
parties. The Praja Socialist Party was vitally interested in the 
.strike. Three of its prominent leaders, S.M. Joslii, Peter Alvares 
and Nath Pai were the leaders of tlie J.C.A. They have to 
shoulder the main burden of criticism for leading the workers 
into a disastrous strike. One may criticise them but one must 
accept the honesty and the sincerit\' of their purpose. It is 
difficult to say the same thing about the communist leaders. 
It appears that they played a double game. On the one hand, 
their second rank leadership and rank and file workers were 
active in local councils of action and were mainly responsible 
for pushing the P.S.P. leaders towards an uncompromising stand. 
On the other hand, their front rank leaders conveniently kept 
themselves out of the J.C.A. and, knowing full well that the 
strike would fail, were bu.sy saving their cadres and some of 
their unions. It is interesting to note that some of unions under 
communist control, such as. Posts and Telegraphs unions in the 
Punjab, the Confederation Unions in Delhi, Unions of Defence 
employee?* in Kanpur and the A.I. Meteorological Workers’ Unions 
either did not join the strike or withdrew from it long before 
the J.C.A. decided to call it off.® Government employees and 
other workers will liave to keep in mind this action of the com¬ 
munist leaders and the unions under their control. 

Towards the end of the strike, the Government had declared 
that they had no desire to adopt a vindictive attitude towards 
their employees. Later, it was stated by the Home Minister 
and others that nobody would be? penalised for mere participation 
in the strike. These assurances have not been yet implemented. 
A large number of workers are still under suspension and criminal 
prosecutions are still pending again.st many. Unions which parti¬ 
cipated in the strike have lost their recognition. Without recogni¬ 
tion unions cannot do much for their members and, in some 
cases, government employees cannot become members of an 
unrecognised union. The withdrawal of recognition, therefore, 
amounts to a denial to the workers of their right of organisation. 
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It is to be hoped that the Government will not persist too long 
in denying this legitimate right to their employees. 

The Government have declared their intention of banning 
strikes in government offices and in essential services. They 
promise to provide at the same time the alternative remedy of 
arbitration. If arbitration would be available, most unions will 
readily agree to give up their right of strike. The avoidance 
of strikes can be thus secured through agreements with unions. 
A law to ban them will not be necessary. An{)ther move that 
the Government have in view is to exclude outsiders from the 
management of government employees* unions. It is desirable 
that unions should be managed by the workers themselves. That 
tendency should bo encouraged. But is it desirable that an out¬ 
side agency should arrogate to itself the right of telling the 
workers whom they should or should not elect to positions of 
trust in their unions? The intentions of the Government are 
not yet clear. Comment will be more appropriate after they 
become clear through the publication of a Bill or in some other 
manner. 

In the end, it is necessary to make one more observation. The 
Government cannot be complimented on their handling of the 
dispute and the strike. The dispute would not have assumed 
the proportions that it did if immediate effect had been given 
to the recommendations of the Pay Commission. There was 
inordinate delay in giving effect to beneficial provisions, while 
prejudicial provisions were immediately implemented. This and 
the unilateral changes that die Government made in the recom¬ 
mendations of the Pay Commission exasperated the workers. 
After the changes that they had made it did not lie in the mouth 
of the Government to ask workers to accept the Pay Commission’s 
report as an award. Moreover, when the dispute arose, it should 
have been referred to adjudication as provided by the Industrial 
Disputes Act. The strike could have been then avoided and it 
would not have been necessary to promulgate the Ordinances 
It was also wrong to have regarded the strike as “a civilian rebel¬ 
lion”. It was a trade dispute and should have been treated as 
such. The strike has been defeated; but the Government should 
not forget that a large number of their employees responded 
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to the strike call in spite of the Ordinance and the penalties 
that it threatened. That is a clear indication of the grave dis¬ 
content tliat prevails in their ranks. The Government will be 
well advised to take notice of that fact and to take early measures 
to remove it. That may be one of the agreeable results of the 
strike. Another result of the same character is the acceptance of 
the principle of arbitration. The acceptance of that principle 
will have fiu'-reaching effects on tlie entire trade union movement. 
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Industrial Disputes in India 


Year 

No. of stoppages 

No. of workers 
involved 

Man- 
days lost 

1921 

396 

6,00,351 

69,84,426 

1922 

278 

4.35,434 

39.72.727 

1923 

213 

3.01,044 

50,51,794 

1924 

133 

3,12,462 

87,30,918 

1925 

134 

2.70,423 

1,25,78,129 

1926 

128 

1,86,811 

10,97,478 

1927 

129 

1,31,655 

20.19.970 

1928 

203 

5,06,851 

3,16,47,404 

1929 

141 

5,31,059 

1,21,65,691 

1930 

148 

1,96,301 

22,61,731 

1931 

166 

2,03,008 

24,08,123 

1932 

118 

1,28,099 

19,22,437 

1933 

146 

1,64,938 

21,60,961 

1934 

159 

2,20,808 

47,75,559 

1935 

145 

1,14,217 

9,73,457 

1936 

157 

1,69,029 

53,58,062 

1937 

379 

6,47,801 

89,82,257 

1938 

399 

4.01,075 

91,98,708 

1939 

406 

4,09,075 

49,92,795 

1940 

322 

4,52,539 

75,77,281 

1941 

359 

2,91,054 

33,30,503 

1942 

694 

7,72,653 

57,79,965 

1943 

716 

5,25,088 

23,42,287 

1944 

658 

5,50,015 

34.47,306 

1945 

820 

7,47,530 

40,54,499 

1946 

1,629 

19,61,948 

1.27,17,762 

1947 

1,811 

18,40,784 

1,65,62,666 

1948 

1,259 

10,59,120 

78,37,173 

1949 

920 

6,05,457 

66,00,395 

1950 

814 

7,19,883 

1,28,06,704 

1951 

1,071 

6,91,321 

38,18,928 

1952 

963 

8,09,242 

33,36,961 

1953 

772 

4,66,607 

33,82,807 

1954 

840 

4,77,138 

33,72,630 

1955 

1,166 

5,27,767 

56,97,848 

1956 

1,203 

7,15,130 

69,92,040 

1957 

1,630 

8,89,371 

64,29,319 

1958 

1,524 

9,28,566 

77,97,585 


SOME PARTICULARS ABOUT A FEW LEADERS 
OF THE MOVEMENT 

Ali Aftab. Leader of seamen in Calcutta; prominently associ¬ 
ated with AITUC and IFL and later with Pakistan 
Confederation of Labour. 

Alvabes Peter. A leader of the PSP; the General Secretary of 
the AIRF since its revival in 1957; played a prominent part 
in the strike of Central Government employees in 1960. 

Ambekab G. D. Prominent leader of the INTUC, General 
Secretary of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdur Sangh, Bombay; 
member of the Executive Board of the ICFTU and of the 
Governing Body of the ILO. 

Andrews C. F. Christian Missionary who had adopted India as 
his motherland; closely associated with M. Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore; was actively assoc*iated with the 
AITUC in early years; D. 1940. 

Bakhale R. R. Member of the Servants of India Societ\^; was 
associated with N. M. Joshi for several years in all his trade 
union and political wwlc; did some fine work in the field 
of labour legislaticm; D. 1952. 

Baptista Joseph. A Barrister and a nationalist leader; one of 
the early leaders of die T. U. movement; leader of the Post¬ 
men’s strike in 1910; President of the AITUC in 1921-22; 
D. 1930. 

Bannerji Sibnath. One of the accused in the Meerut C.C. Case; 
prominendy associated with a number of unions in Bengal; 
was once the President and also the General Secretary of 
the AITUC and latw President of die HMS. 

Bose Maiibeyi. Leader of the INTUC from Bengal; connected 
with various unions and President of the Defence Workers' 
Federadon. 
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Bose Subhaschandra. Prominent leader of the national move¬ 
ment; associated with trade unions in Bengal and Jamshed¬ 
pur; was elected President of the AITUC after the split in 
1929; later leader of tlie Forward Bloc and the organiser of 
the Indian National Army; died a tragic death in an air 
crasli at the end of the world war in 1945. 

B 11 AD 1 .EY Benjamin. Sent to India by the British C.P. to organise 
the T.U. and communist movement; was arrested and 
sentenced in Meerut C. C. Case; returned to England after 
release; active in the British communist movement. 

Dance S. A. Prominent leader of the C.P., one of the accused 
in tlie Kanpur tukI Meerut CXI. Cases; leader of the textile 
worktTs of Bombay; Pr(\sident of tlie AITUC and its General 
Secretary for sev<Tal years; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the WFTU. 

Das C. R. Prominent leader of the INC; was twice President 
of the AITUC, in 1923 and 1924; D. 1925. 

D'mello P. Leader of the dock workers of Bombay; builder of 
the powerful Transport and Dock Workers* Union; 
prominently associated with the All India Port and Dock 
Workers’ Federation; Treasurer of the HMS lor some years; 
died an early death in 1958. 

Di-sai Dinkar. A member of the Servants of India Society and 
as such associated wath N. M. Joshi in his trade union work; 
prominent leader of the Bombay Seamen’s Union and later 
President of the National Seamen’s Union; was for some 
years the General Secretary of the IIMS. 

Desai Khandubhat. Prominent leader of the T.L.A. and of the 
INTUC; member of several committees appointed by the 
Government; for some yeiu\s the Labour Minister of the 
Government of India. 

DE.simANDE S. V. Came into prominence after the arrest of 
older communist and trade union leaders in Meerut C.C. 
Case; mainly responsible for the ultra—left policies of the 
communi.sts between 1929 and 1933; was elected General 
Secretarv of the AITUC after the split in 1929. D; 1955, 
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Diwan Chamanlal. a Congress leader from the Punjab; 
prominently associated with the AITUC; was its General 
Secretary from 1921 to 1925 and its President in 1927; 
worked with the moderate group after the split in 1929; 
later President of a federation of the unions of Posts and 
Telegraphs workers. 

Ganohi M. K. Foremost leader of tlic ctmntry; founder of the 
T. L. A.; advocrate of truth and non-violence in T. U. as in 
all other fields; inspired a large number of workers to work 
in the T. U. movement on his lines; D. 1948. 

Gnu V. V. Veteran leader of the T.U. movement; held various 
prominent positions in the AITUC and the AIUF; Labour 
Minister in the first Congi’ess Ministry in Madras; later 
High Commissioner for India in Ceylon and Pakistan, and 
Labour Minister in the Government of India; now Governor 
of Kerala. 

GtJHUSWAMY S. Leader of railwaymen; for several years the 
General Secretarv of the AIBF and now its President. 

Jayaprakasu Nahayan. One of the founders of the CSP which 
later became the PSP; its General Secretary for several years; 
President of the AIRF from 1948 to 1953; played a prominent 
part in bringing about a merger of the two railway fede¬ 
rations; later retired from political and trade union activity; 
has now devoted himself to the work of the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment. 

Jhabwala S. H. a social worker; one of the early leaders of the 
T.U. movement; organised a large number of unions in 
Bombay; was arrested in the Meerut C. C. Case, but was 
latej acquitted as a non-communist; is still connected with 
some smaller unions. 

JoGALEKAR K. N. A member of the communist group which 
began working in Bombay in 1927; took a prominent part in 
the organisation of railway unions; accused in the Meerut 
C.C. Case; rejoined the T.U. movement immediately after 
his release and is since then associated with the AITUC and 
its imions, 
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John Michael. Prominent leader of the INTUC; President of die 
Tata Workers’ Union of Jamshedpur; earlier one of the 
leaders of the AITUC. 

JosHi N. M. Foremost leader of the Indian T.U. movement; 
represented Indian workers in sevc>ral international confer¬ 
ences and organisations and for many years in the Central 
Legislative Assembly; member of Royal Commission on 
Labour, the Round Table Conferences and of the first Pay 
Commission; the General Secretaiy of the AITUC for several 
years; leader and organiser of a new central organisation 
after the split in 1929; General Secretary again of the re¬ 
united AITUC; took a prominent part also in the political, 
social and cooperative movements; D. 1955. 

JosHi S. M, Prominent leader of the PSP; associated with several 
unions; the leader of the Defence Employees’ Federation; 
played a prominent part in the strike of Central Government 
employees in 1960. 

Kai^ppa V. R. A railway employee prominently associated with 
AIRF and AITUC; President of AITUC in 1940-42; D. 1949. 

Kaba Maniben, Connected with several unions, has held high 
positions in the AITUC, the HMS and AIRF; was also the 
President of the IFL. 

Karnjk V. B. A worker in the T.U. movement since the ’thirties; 
a member of the Roy Group; General Secretary of the IFL 
from 1944 to 1948; later associated with the HMS. 

Khan M. A. Leader of railwaymen on the North-Western Rail¬ 
way; prominently associated with the AIRF and IFL and 
later with the Pakistan Federation of Labour; D. 1950. 

Khedgikah R. a. a victimised railway worker; active in the 
T.U. movement since 1920; has held important positions in 
the AITUC and the HMS. 

Lajpat Rai Lala. Prominent leader of the INC; President 
of the first session of the AITUC; D. 1928. 

Mapara G. Prominently associated with the INTUC; now Asian 
Regional Secretary in the Asian organisation of the ICFTU, 
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Mathur V. S. Secretary of IFL; associated widi several unions 
in Delhi; now Director of Education in Asia at the ICFTU 
Trade Union College in Calcutta. 

Mehta Asoka. Prominent leader of the CSP and PSP; connected 
with several unions; General Secretary of HMS for the first 
two years; member of several committees appointed by the 
Government of India and of the Wage Board set up for the 
cotton textile industry. 

Mehta Jamnadas. President of the AIRF for several years; took 
a prominent part in the efforts at trade union unity in the- 
’thirties; one of the founders of the IFL and its first President; 

Mibajkar S. S. Began his T.U. work amongst textile workers 
of Bombay; joined the C.P. when it was formed; an accused 
in the Meerut C.C. Case; prominently associat(?d with the 
AITUC; later elected its President. 

Mitra Jatin. Began his trade union work in Jamshedpur in the 
'twenties; President of the AITUC in 1932; during war years 
Deputy L.abour Welfare Adviser to the Government of 
India; later President of the HMS. 

Mukerjj Rajani. Prominent in The T.U. movement in Bengal; 
associated with unions of jute, railway and postal workers. 

Muzafar Ahmao. One of the founders of the C.P.; was an 
accused in both Kanpur and Meerut C.C. Cases; active for 
a long time in T.U. movement in Bengal. 

Nanda Gulzarilal. Secretary for several years of T.L.A.; Parlia-^ 
mentary Secretary in the first Congress Ministiy in Bombay; 
took a prominent part in the foundation and the organisa¬ 
tion of the INTUC; now Minister of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment and Planning in the Government of India. 

Nimbkar R. S. Leader of the textile workers of Bombay; one 
of the accused in the Meerut C.C. Case; later Labour 
Welfare Adviser to the Government of India; was in early 
years prominently associated with the INC; D. 1948. 

Nehru Jawahablal. Prime Minister of India; presided over the 
Nagpur session of the AITUC where the split took place in 
1929. 
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Pai Nath. Prominently associated with the Intematicmal Socia¬ 
list Youth movement; President of the Confederation of 
Central Government Employees; played a prominent part 
in the strike of Central Government employees in 1960. 

Rajendra Prasad. President of India; prominent leader of 
INC.; President of a couple of inquiry committees appoint¬ 
ed in 1937 and 1938 by Congress Ministries in U.P. and 
Bihar. 

Ranaoive B. T. Became along with S. V. Deshpande the leader 
of the communist group after the arrest of older leaders in 
Meerut C.C. Case; architect of the ultra-left policies of the 
communists between 1929 and 1933 and between 1948 and 
1951; one of the theoreticians of the C.P. 

Roy M. N. Founder of the communist movement in India; main 
accused in Kanpur and Meenit C. C. Cases; leader of the 
Roy Group; worked prominently for bringing about unity 
in T.U. movement; founder of the IFL and its General 
Secretary for the first three years; later renounced party 
politics and organised the Renaissance Movement; D. 1954. 

Ruixar R. S. a prominent leader of the INC from Na^ur; 
leader of the textUe workers of Nagpur and of the workers 
of the Central Railway; President of the AITUC and later 
the first President of the HMS; D. 1956. 

Shastri Harkarnath. a Congress leader from U.P.; was 
President of the AITUC; an eminent leader of the INTUC; 
played a prominent part in the merger of the two railway- 
men’s federations; died an early death in an air accident 
in 1953. 

Sfratt P. Came to India in 1926 on behalf of the British C.P. 
to organise the communist and the T.U. movement; was 
arrest^ and convicted in the Meerut C. C. Case; after 
release left the C.P. owing to ideological differences; has 
written several books and is now in Bangalore working as a 
journalist. 

Thengaih D. R. Was the president of the AITUC in 1925; woriced 
with the communist group; one of the accused in the Meerut 
C. C. Case; D. 1933. 
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Tripathi K. P. Prominent leader of the INTUC and for some 
years its General Secretary; now Labour Minister of Assam. 

Vasavada S. R. General Secretary of the INTUC and President 
of the NFIR; member of several committees and other 
Ix)dies appointed by the Government. 

Wadia B. P. Founder and organiser of the first trade union in 
the country, the Madras Labour Union; a prominent leader 
of the Home Rule movement; later dropped out of both the 
political and the trade union movements; D. 1958. 


Abhrcvialion/t: 

AIRF — All India Railwaymen’s Federation. 

AITUC — All India Trade Union Congress. 

C. C.Case — Communist Conspiracy Ca.se. 

CP — C’ommunist Party. 

eSP — Congress Socialist Parts’. 

D. — Died. 

HMS — Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

ICFTU —International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
IFL — Indian Federation of Labour. 

INC —Indian National Congress. 

INTUC — Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

NFIR — National Federation of Indian Railwayinen. 

PSP — Praja Socialist Party. 

TLA — Textile Labour Ass<x.‘iation of Ahmctlabad. 

T.U. — Trade Union. 

WFTU - World Federation of Trade Unions. 
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